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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


The Late Chairman and the New. 


For the first time after the death of their distinguished 
Chairman, Sir George Livesey, the proprietors of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company meton Thursday. The Company 
was the centre of Sir George’s work, and the seat of incep- 
tion of his remarkable and successful exploits in engineer- 
ing, in administration, and in improving the conditions of 
industrial labour. Very naturally, there were full hearts 
at the meeting. It was the first occasion for many a long 
year that the chair was occupied by another—the old and 
intimate colleague, Mr. Robert Morton. From the midst of 
the shareholders, there came the resolution and the words of 
men representing all classes of the proprietary which place 
on record the profoundest sentiments of the heart regarding 
the achievements, the worth, the personal qualities of the late 
Chairman, and the sense of individual and collective loss to 
the Company and to the gas industry at large. Well chosen 
as were the words employed, transparent as they are of the 
prevailing feeling, there remains the knowledge of utter in- 
adequacy. But there 1s the consolation to Lady Livesey and 
the immediate relatives that, though in body dead, he, the loss 
of whose presence and activity we all so deeply mourn, yet 
lives in the hearts of many thousands. 

The meeting, however, was called specially for the elec- 
tion of a Director to fill the vacancy on the Board. This 
is a proprietors’ matter; it is no concern of the Directors to 
elect a colleague even temporarily. The responsibility of 
doing the right thing on this occasion was a heavy one; but 
there was only one appropriate choice, and a choice that 
fulfils a desire of him whom the proprietors revered and 
trusted. The honour has fallen, without opposition, on Mr. 
Charles Carpenter, as it was confidently hoped and expected 
it would do. It is a unanimous choice; and what is more, 
the proprietors now know definitely that Mr. Robert Morton, 
who has been proud to occupy even for a brief space the 
place of honour at the Board in succession to Sir George 
will, with the consent of his colleagues, abdicate the position 
in favour of the new Director. This was practically all 
predestined, subject, of course, to endorsement. ‘ You 
“will have to carry on this work when I am gone,” were 
the words Sir George addressed to Mr. Carpenter in one 
of the many friendly chats regarding the future. In those 
words for Mr. Carpenter there is a sacred charge. But we 
all know sufficient of his strength of purpose, his fair dealing 
with men, his capacity for hard work and for meeting exigent 
circumstances, his technical and administrative accomplish- 
ments, to have the utmost trust that the charge is in safe 
keeping. He has also pledged himself time and again to 
co-partnership; and as their chief he has the full confidence 
of the whole army of employees. To follow Sir George as 
the head of the great Company carries with it an immense 
responsibility, but Mr. Carpenter is not the man to shirk it, 
knowing as he does that it was the wish of his old leader and 
is the desire of the Board and of the general body of pro- 
prietors. There is strength in such knowledge. “I accept 
“that honour with regret, but not with dismay.” Courage 
and confidence are in the words; and those are qualities that 
are characteristic. 

In his new position as Chairman of the Company, Mr. 
Carpenter will be following the spirit of the suggestions of 
Sir George as to his successor being something more than 
the head director of the administrative work in the Board- 
room. He will still devote—his years permit it—his activi- 
ties to the general work of the Company; and thus the 
lessened need to immediately appoint a successor to the 
Chief Engineership. This, too, is in accord with the views 
expressed by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. Speaking at the 
Co-Partnership Association meeting last Tuesday, he said: 
“ The result of my own personal observation upon the way the 
‘business of the world is conducted is that the really good 
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“work of an original mind is always carried on by an indi- 
“vidual, but that does not mean an uncontrolled individual, 
“nor an individual without associates.” However, all the 
traditions of the South Metropolitan Gas Company will: be 
safe in the hands of, and be respected-by, Mr. Carpenter ; 
and in stepping on to the high road of his administrative 
career, the fervent wishes of many friends, including our- 
selves, for abundant success will go with him. In what 
he does, too, he is assured of the cordial co-operation of 
colleagues and of a body of officers and men of whom any 
head of an industrial concern would be proud. 


Co-Partnership from Philosophic & Political Planes. 


WE cannot treat lightly the value of the support that the 
principles of co-partnership have received by enlisting in 
their furtherance the heart and voice of such a philosopher 
and student of the men and affairsof our timesas the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour. Heis the President for the year of the 
Labour Co-Partnership Association; and in that capacity 
he addressed the annual meeting last Tuesday. The Asso- 
ciation is a non-political body ; and its very tenets show that 
it is divided by ever-widening space from the extremists 
who are without intermission seeking to cleave the bonds of 
our social constitution by violent means. On the platform 
at the meeting were labour members of Parliament, with 
their President for the year—the Prime’ Minister during 
the last Conservative régime! Such a combination shows 
that, in industrial co-partnership, we have the place and the 
means for an effective breaking away from the ultraists who 
seek, by wasteful and disorganizing methods, to create an 
industrial upheaval. In co-partnership too—we say it with 
all the emphasis at command—there is the strongest weapon 
yet forged with which to annihilate that protean monster 
Socialism, and the strongest sedative to those irritating in- 
fluences that induce intermittent, it may be, but albeit ever- 
menacing, dispute in a labour world governed according to 
conventional wont. 

Mr. Balfour, in his address, through his independent view, 
opens one’s eyes to new phases of the question. It is valu- 
able to have the thoughts and judgment on any subject of 
common importance of the trained and uncontrolled observer 
of the world’s movements. We have here in Mr. Balfour 
such a firm believer in co-partnership that he does not dis- 
miss as useless anyscheme that goes only partially along the 
road to what he characterizes the “ complete ”’ co-partner- 
ship. The“complete” co-partnership is the highest develop- 
ment of the system; and the highest development ef the 
system is the one that has been adopted with such marvel- 
lous success in the gas industry. Mr. Balfour carried with 
him an audience composed of all sorts and conditions of men 
when, in language that was eloquent in its simplicity and 
toned by a heartfelt sympathy and regard, he bore testimony 
to the work of Sir George Livesey, “of whom,” he said, 
“ they could not think without feelings of reverence, affection, 
“and regret.” He persevered to accomplish a humanly 
ideal system. In face of what he did successfully at the 
high level, in face of what others have done successfully at 
a lower level, there is no sense in still referring to such 
schemes as being merely theoretical or experimental. They 
have been put to the proof of practice. They have stood the 
test of time; they have shown themselves safe against the 
storms that beat against the edifices of industry. Where 
there is co-partnership, there have been no strikes, no dis- 
putes calling for the external aids of a conciliation board or an 
arbitrator. Co-partnership rises superior to all such. Yet 
some writers and some speakers think that there is still a 
groping among ways and means by those who desire indus- 
trial peace for a mode of composing the rivalries of capital 
and labour, and bringing toa higher pitch mutual friendship, 
interest, and esteem. By weight, if not by number, the 
proof is given that the way has been found for doing all this 
and for going beyond it, by giving an opportunity to capitalists 
of performing a material part in raising the social status of 
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those through whom and by whom they are able to put their 
capital to the best use. 

“To the best use” are words that may be reiterated. It 
cannot be expected that the highest economic effects, the 
highest development of interest and ability, can be secured 
among employees in the industrial world on the old wages 
system that has declared itself wanting by the experiences 
and lessons of years. And equally the lessons and experi- 
ences of years have declared to all who have chosen to heed 
them that the patching-up of the wages system by schemes 
the benefits in which are only conditional on the ills (and 
their consequences) to which flesh is heir is of no avail in 
the realizing of the objects that are achieved by co-partner- 
ship. Such schemes are good so far as they go; but they 
do not go far enough. Something more is wanted, and that 
something is found in co-partnership—not one cast-iron form 
of co-partnership, but the form that best suits any given in- 
dustry, the conditions, and the men engaged. There cannot 
be one ideal of universal application to the whole world of 
employment; nor is it submitted as a sanguine belief that 
the best that has been done to fit a certain set of circum- 
stances may never be improved. 

Like Sir George Livesey, Mr. Balfour pleads that this 
question shall be considered on broader grounds than the 
balance-sheet, though there cannot be improvement in a 
man’s efficiency, there cannot be any enlivening of the old 
unconscious interest of a man in his work, unless it emerges 
in economic advantage. The effects are diversified where a 
number of human brains and physical powers of varying 
degree are put to extra exertion by the stimulating agency 
of greater personal interest and reward, and the knowledge 
of a personal property as a shareholder in the business. 
These effects cannot possibly be measured; but nevertheless 
they haveexistence. ‘Let us be makers of men” says Pro- 
fessor Pigou; and Mr. Balfour has the confidence inspired 
by his penetrating examination into this subject that, by 
increasing the interest of the employees, abilities will be 
developed, and the recognition of individual responsibility 
will be broadened. In this way, men of higher stamp and 
character will be developed, the tension between capital and 
labour will be relaxed, there will be less irritation, animosi- 
ties slumbering or awake will be mollified if not completely 
eliminated, and the disturbing work of the socialistic dema- 
gogue will be largely eclipsed. We are not so foolish as to 
say that co-partnership is going to produce an industrial 
millennium; but, where adopted, it will go a satisfactory 
way along the road tothat end. On behalf of the co-partners 
of the gas industry (whose numbers are rapidly increasing), 
Mr. Balfour is heartily thanked for his inspiring address, of 
which the principal parts are published on succeeding pages. 


The Supply of Shareholders’ Lists. 


Tue attempt of the Gaslight and Coke Company to crush 
out the impertinences, in respect of demands for shareholders’ 
lists, of the well-known clique of City Company promoters 
and their tools has not been successful in the Law Courts; 
but better to have fought and failed than not to have fought 
at all. The matter having been brought before the Courts 
has accentuated the grave necessity that exists for an 
amendment of the law in question, so as to give Directors 
of Companies a discretionary power in supplying lists of 
shareholders, subject to an appeal to the Courts, in order 
that applicants for such lists may have an opportunity of 
proving that their motives are irreproachable, and of obtain- 
ing a judicial order instructing the preparation of the list 
in terms of the Act. The matter stands thus: Section 10 of 
the Companies Clauses Act of 1845 provides for the inspec- 
tion of shareholders’ address books by shareholders so desir- 
ing, and for a copy being provided on payment of 6d. for 
every 100 words. H. Percy Davies is a sort of factotum to 
the Eaton promoting coterie; and he is the holder of £100 
worth of stock in the Gaslight and Coke Company. As a 
shareholder within the meaning of the Act—insignificant 
though he be in that capacity—he applied for a list of the 
proprietors and their addresses or the amendment to date 
of a list already in his, or his employers’, possession. This 
was refused him by the Company in the interests, and for 
the protection, of the remaining proprietors, who hold among 
them between £25,000,000 and £ 26,000,000 of stock. Even- 
tually Davies applied for a mandamus, instructing the 
Company to comply with his request under clause 10 of the 
1845 Act. The Company manifestly were by no means satis- 
fied that they would succeed on the main issue, unless they 








could get the Court to assent to an inquiry into the motives 
for which Davies required the list. Before this matter was 
argued in Court, however, there were signs of an abject 
nervousness on the part of the plaintiff and his superior 
allies to come out into the open. Subpcenas for the pro- 
duction of books and for the examination of Directors were, 
as reported last week, successfully resisted through Counsel 
by the persons concerned, and when the Gaslight and Coke 
Company’s Counsel last Thursday asked for the proof of 
signatures to Davies’ letters, a Solicitor was put into the 
box to attest their genuineness—not Davies himself. The 
wily ones are clearly not to be caught neglecting the employ. 
ment of every possible shield. 

The first question in cross-examination brought from Mr, 
Justice Warrington a request that Counsel should justify 
the proposed line of cross-examination, and establish the 
relevancy to the issue of inquiring into the plaintiff s motives 
for requiring a list of the proprietors. His Lordship was 
not by any means unsympathetic towards the Company. 
He quite appreciated that a Company of the standing of 
the Gaslight and Coke would not have come into Court for 
any frivolous reason; and he gave Counsel the utmost 
liberty toshow whether there existed a loophole through which 
motives could be inquired into, and matters be introduced 
relevant to the point at issue. The upshot of a long argu- 
ment and plentiful reference to antecedent judgments was 
that his Lordship held that the Court had no jurisdiction to 
go into the question of motive, and that the right claimed 
by plaintiff was one, as the law stands, incidental to pro- 
perty of which he is the holder. The whole position appears 
to be absolutely case-bound. It is regrettable. The posi- 
tion, however, is exactly as it was before, so that no ground 
has been lost in beating back those who have adopted the 
gas industry for their marauding expeditions. But it would 
have been extremely serviceable, as a further caution to gas 
investors, to have had the exposure looked for from the 
cross-examination of Davies, with the testimony of Mr, 
Corbet Woodall, as Governor of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, as to the character and influence of these latter- 
day promotions. 

There was a second case in which the Water-Works, 
Lighting, and Power Investment Corporation—one of the 
principal channels of the operations of this promoting clique 
—were the plaintiffs and the Brentford Gas Company the 
defendants. In this instance, the plaintiff Company, who 
were the applicants for a list of proprietors, held the ludi- 
crous amount of £1 of stock; and, even in this case, they 
would have succeeded had the private Acts of the Company 
not specified the nominal value of the shares in the Com- 
pany at a much higher amount than £1, and directed that 
the rights and privileges of shareholders should only attach 
to holders of such shares or of aliquot parts thereof. ‘The 
Brentford Company by this technical objection succeeded 
in staving off these people for the time being ; but the latter 
can, of course, easily put themselves in a position to claim 
the particular privilege of a shareholder, which the amount 
of their holding proves is the only thing they really care 
about in the prosecution of their miserable business. The 
making of an application, in virtue of the possession of £1 
of stock, for a list of the proprietors of a large Company 
like the Brentford, is the best possible certificate to the 
consummate impudence of these people ; and no reasonable 
being can say that their procedure in this and other cases 
is not a flagrant abuse of the intentions of the Legislature 
in 1845, and the privileges accorded by the Act. There is 
really no measure to the amount of money that has been 
lost through this too readily acquired privilege, not only in 
connection with gas undertakings but other commercial and 
industrial enterprise. But the words of the Act are so 
broad that even the Courts cannot differentiate between the 
marauder and the person of the purest and most disinterested 
motives, so long as he is a shareholder within the meaning 
of the governing Acts. 

The only thing that can now possibly be done to obtain 
relief from the demands of these men, and to protect gas 
investors from their subtleties, is the amendment of the Act 
of 1845. Butthat ismuch more easily said than done. The 
matter, however, is one that should be agitated. At the last 
meeting of the Gas Companies’ Protection Association, a 
suggestion was made by Mr. Thomas May, and endorsed 
by the Chairman (Mr. H. E. Jones), that it would be a very 
useful thing to compile a list of members of Parliament who 
are shareholders in gas companies. If and when such a list 


is compiled, one of the first uses that could be made of it 
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would be to address to those members of Parliament letters 
calling attention to this particular evil, for which, on public 
erounds, remedy is urgently needed. ‘The remedy would be 
that suggested in our opening paragraph—a discretionary 
power, with right of appeal to the Law Courts, and judicial 
inquiry into motives. That is a matter for further considera- 
tion ; but it may be suggested that it is a particularly suit- 
able movement for the Gas Companies’ Protection Associa- 
tion to take up, and to ascertain by inquiry what, if any- 
thing, can be done. 

What is to be the course of Gas Companies meanwhile ? 
Some time ago we urged upon the Chairmen of Gas Com- 
panies to warn the shareholders, at their meetings, against 
being entrapped by alluring gas prospectuses or share adver- 
tisements, without advice—not advice obtained from the 
promoters or from any stranger who might merely be a 
hireling of the promoter put forward to inveigle the im- 
prudent. We will go farther now, and say that, in view of 
the position of the law as to the supply of shareholders’ lists, 
on an application being made for such a list—no matter 
from whence the application emanates, if the ultimate pur- 
pose for which the list is required is unknown—the share- 
holders should be promptly and specially cautioned by 
circular-letter against paying any attention to prospectuses 


of gas companies, unless positively assured by a reliable | 


person that the venture is one that is being launched under 
proper auspices, or that the capital is being required for a 
concern of commendable prospects. It is important, too, 
that companies and their officials should not, because an 
application is made through a stranger or even through (say) 
a local solicitor who is a shareholder, play into the hands of 
these people. Attention to this suggestion will render largely 
nugatory the possession of a list of shareholders by these 
company promoters. Le it also noted that there is no time- 
limit defined by the Act within which there must be com- 
pliance with the request made by an applicant for a list of 
shareholders. 


Uniformity in Quality. 


A speciaL article appeared in the “ Engineering Supple- 
“ ment” to “ The Times” last Wednesday, under the heading 
of “ The Quality of London Gas.” It was from “ An En- 
“ sineering Correspondent,” and is a supplement to an article 
that appeared on May 8 last year, in which an examination 
was made of the official figures relating to the testing of gas 
under the new order of things in London. We cannot see 
that the article imparts anything of much value to a question 
the attractions of which are purely technical; if value there 
be in it, it is that it certifies a greater qualitative uniformity in 
supply between company and company and between period 
and period than perhaps the general public would be charit- 
able enough to give the companies credit for. Next to a 
satisfactory standard of quality, the author of the article 
advocates uniformity in supply over a district, and as far as 
possible continuously. Of course, that is an ideal condition 
which is subject to many disturbing influences, which 
the most statesmanlike management cannot always deal 
with and counteract in such a manner as to prevent a 
moderate departure from uniformity. Market considerations, 
the vagaries of the demand for gas through rapid changes in 
atmospherical conditions, and even erratic temperatures, may 
be the fundamental causes of variations in constitution and 
character of supply, although not necessarily such as to be 
conspicuously marked. The author takes the official tests 
in certain weeks over the past two years, commencing with 
the week ending Dec. 15, 1906, proceeding with that ending 
on Feb. 23, 1907, and continuing with those ending on June 6 
and Aug. 29,1908. There we get fairly distinctive times and 
seasonal conditions. During the period, too, the London 
Companies have had to swerve from their conventional 
patronage of the Durham coal-fields, and place considerable 
orders in Yorkshire and other districts. In view of these 
differences in season and material, it is noteworthy that so 
little change should have taken place in the gas supplied to 
the public. Contrasting the results in the weeks taken by 
the writer of the article in “ The Times ”—that is to say, the 
results from the fourteen testing-stations of the Gaslight and 
Coke Company, the six of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, and the two of the Commercial Gas Company—it is 
seen that the illuminating power of the gas has been main- 
tained, and that the diminution in heating power has been 
but slight. 


The author points out that, by the more exact method of 





adjusting the air supply to the argand test-burner prescribed 
by the Gas Referees on Jan. 1, 1907, the illuminating power 
tests will have been enhanced by } to 4 candle; and this is 
about the actual increase in the returns, which, on the aver- 
age, is 0'27 candle—being 0°32, 0:43, and 0°06 candle for the 
respective Companies. It may be suggested to the writer 
that the relationship between the refined adjustment and 
the fractionally higher illuminating power is not by any 
means proved by his figures. By the end of August last, no 
doubt the carbonization of Durham coal had increased in 
the London works and the use of Yorkshire and other 
varieties had lessened, and possibly, too, he will find that 
the Gaslight and Coke Company were employing less car- 
buretted water gas in the summer weeks of this year taken 
in the comparison than they were doing in the winter weeks 
of 1906 and 1907. It is noted that the calories per candle 
power, according to the comparison, fell by an average of 
0°22, or about 3 per cent.; while the actual heating power 
only dropped by 1 per cent. ‘This disparity is no doubt ex- 
plained by the apparent rise of about 14 per cent. in the illumi- 
nating power. ‘The tests for sulphur show that sulphuretted 
hydrogen was uniformly absent, and that the sulphur com- 
pounds in the case of the Commercial Company have received 
a substantial curtailment—viz., 17°67 grains per 100 cubic 
feet. The Gaslight and Coke Company havea diminution of 
0°25 grain; and the South Metropolitan Company of 4°78 
grains. The illuminating power tests show that, though the 
standard is 14 in the cases of the South Metropolitan and 
Commercial Companies and 16 in the case of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company, the actual illuminating powers of the 
gas distributed do not vary much. The Gaslight and Coke 
Company’s figures are round about 162 candles, with a 
top figure of 17°12 candles; while the South Metropolitan 
figures are in the neighbourhood of 164 candles, with a top 
figure of 16°93 candles. The Commercial Company’s re- 
turns are all approximately 154 candles. It must not be 
forgotten that the South Metropolitan Company have not 
yet discovered the means, with their present carbonizing 
plant, of making, from coal only, gas nearer than that dis- 
tributed at present to the 14-candle standard as tested by the 
modern method; but the auxiliary of carburetted water gas 
puts into the hands of the two other Companies the ability to 
regulate the supply closer to their parliamentary standards. 
However, considering the vicissitudes that mark the course 
of gas manufacture, it is gratifying to find that there is so 
little variation in the quality of the London product, though 
under three different administrations. 


Private Bills and ‘‘ Blackmail.” 


Some rather ineloquent things were said in regard to parlia- 
mentary procedure on Private Bills last Friday by Mr. 
Lloyd-George, during a debate on a clause in the Port of 
London Bill. In part there is concurrence with the right 
hon. gentleman ; but it is impossible to subscribe to all that 
he says, or to the manner of expression. The clause in ques- 
tion of the Port of London Bill proposes to give the Port 
Authority power to construct new works, and acquire land 
for the purpose, merely by the simple plan of obtaining the 
consent of the Board of Trade. In our opinion, it would be 
mischievous for the Board to have such latitude in power as 
this, which would wipe out, within the field of operations of the 
Port Authority, the parliamentary protection now enjoyed by 
owners throughout thecountry. Thestrength of the opposition 
to the proposal in the House induced the Board to make acon- 
cession to the extent that, before granting an order under 
the section authorizing the acquisition of land, the Board 
should appoint an impartial person to hold an inquiry on their 
behalf. This has not sufficed to produce satisfaction. There 
is much to be said in favour of the simplification of parlia- 
mentary procedure for the acquisition of powers; but sim- 
plification should not be created at the expense of the protec- 
tion of private or other rights. But this is what the novel 
proposal means that the Board of Trade have secured by the 
aid of the majority the Government have at command. The 
plan, however, has the further restriction attached to it that, 
after inquiry, the schemes to which it is proposed the Board 
shall give their uncontrolled assent shall lie on the table of 
the House for at least thirty days, in order to give oppor- 
tunities for objections to be stated. 

Why the Port Authority should receive preferential treat- 
ment of this kind is not clear. The only reason—and that 
a very flimsy one—that can be extracted from the debate is 
the one put forward by Mr. Lloyd-George, in the remark 
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that the greatest port in the world should not have to suffer 
the inconvenience and the expense of going before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, in order to get the facilities that they 
require. There is a hollowness in the contention. If 
the greatest Port Authority are to have their path made 
easy in this way, and be granted authority which may 
be wielded in an autocratic and oppressive fashion, why 
should not the greatest gas company or the greatest railway 
company, be granted similar rights? Mere greatness should 
not be a reason for preferential power. The larger the under- 
taking, perhaps the more necessary is it for their plans to be 
thoroughly reviewed in Parliament; and certainly, generally 
speaking, the cost incurred by such concerns in making 
applications to Parliament is less in proportion to that which 
falls upon much smaller concerns for a similar purpose. 
All applications to Parliament are expensive—especially 
opposed ones; but we are not going so far as to endorse Mr. 
Lloyd-George in his loosely expressed assertion that “ very 
“ often proceedings before Committees were purely black- 
mailing ones, brought merely with the object of getting 
a big price from a company. It was done deliberately, 
and as a matter of policy.” That is where the protection 
ot Parliament and inquiry before Committees are, or should 
be, valuable in bringing about the defeat of the black- 
mailers. We are entirely at one, however, with the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that “ Parliament 
“ should not be a sort of huge blackmailing machine for the 
“ purpose of extracting an extravagant price out of great 
“‘ commercial and industrial enterprises.” It would be well 
and welcomed if the expenses of Private Bill procedure 
could be lightened, and the procedure made more efficient ; 
but the protection to owners of the present system should 
not be forfeited merely for the sake of securing economy. 
If Parliament gives this power to the Port Authority, then 
there will be ample reason for other large enterprises asking 
for the same facilities. 


“ 


“ 


“ 








Livesey Memorial Meeting. 


Readers are asked to remember the meeting called by a 
Special Committee of the Council of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers—consisting of the President (Mr. Thomas Glover), the 
Vice-Presidents (Mr. James W. Helps and Mr. Alex. Wilson), Mr. 
Charles Hunt, and Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge—to consider their pro- 
posals and any further suggestions regarding a suitable memorial 
by the gas industry to Sir George Livesey. The meeting will be 
held next Thursday, at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
at 2.30. It is hoped by the Committee that at this meeting “ all 
companies and corporations owning gas-works, as well as others 
connected with the gas industry in various ways, will be repre- 
sented,” which is a broad invitation to all having part or lot in 
the industry to be present on this occasion. 


Direct Administration v. Contract Work. 


The people of Leeds had decided that they would have no 
more of the Works Department, said a member of the City 
Council during the proceedings last week; and to this he added 
the assertion that it was against the interest of large ratepayers 
that the Corporation should, with their money, place themselves 
in competition with them in their business. The occasion was the 
discussion of a resolution rescinding the report of a Special Com- 
mittee previously adopted on the subject of the establishment of 
a Works Department, and agreeing that wherever practicable the 
Council should revert to the course of letting by contract paint- 
ing, building, and other special work. It was not to be supposed 
that a proposition which would affect to such an extent as this 
did the policy of increasing municipal responsibilities, would be 
allowed to pass without a struggle on the part of the supporters 
of the policy; and, as a matter of fact, it was not. Indeed, after 
more than two hours’ talk on the question, the resolution was 
finally put to the meeting while one of the Socialist members was 
actually haranguing the Council. The mover of the motion gave 
as his reasons for doing so that his experience was that work 
done by direct labour was not carefully thought out in every 
detail before it was commenced, and that it had led in almost 
every case to much unnecessary expenditure. Further, it was an 
interference with private trading, and was a Socialist measure; 
and to abolish it would be in the best interests of the ratepayers 
and the citizens generally, the traders, and the better class of 
workers. In the course of the discussion, one member went so 








far as to assert that he had been sent to the Council because 
business people felt that they were going to be ruined by the 
extension of municipal trading. It was, he added, a matter 
which affected between twenty and thirty thousand shopkeepers ; 
and if they were subject to such competition, they would not be 
able to pay the rates, and the city would suffer. On the other 
side, it was remarked that the Sheffield Corporation, at a time 
when no Labour manor Socialist was a member, started a Works 
Department to break down a ring of contractors; and the same 
thing had happened with regard to the London County Council, 
This view did not, as already remarked, prevail with the Majority 
of the Conncil; but some members expressed doubt as to whether 
the passing of the resolution would make any difference in prac- 
tice. This is for the ratepayers to see to; we can merely here 
chronicle the fact that the members have in principle come to an 
adverse decision with reference to the maintenance of a Muni- 
cipal Works Department. 


A Special Course of Lectures. 


In connection with the Department of Fuel and Gas Engi- 
neering at the Leeds University, it will be seen, from a commu- 
nication received from Professor W. A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S., that 
arrangements have been made for an extension of its usefulness ; 
and we ask for it the earnest consideration of readers residing 
within a readily accessible distance from Leeds, and who have 
assistants and pupils who would derive benefit from the new 
movement. The proposal is to have a special course of fourteen 
lectures on the manufacture of coal gas and six lectures on the 
distribution of coal gas, during the period commencing on Jan. 13 
and ending on March 18. A synopsis of the lectures is included 
in Dr. Bone’s communication. The names of the lecturers will 
alone be a strong recommendation. Dr. Harold G. Colman has 
made himself responsible for the course on the manufacture of gas, 
and Mr. Walter Hole for those on distribution. The fee for the 
whole course is to be only £1 1s.; and, in order to enable students 
living at a distance from Leeds to take advantage of the proffered 
opportunity, the lectures have been arranged so that two can be 
taken on one visit by staying a night, on (unless other accommo- 
dation is preferred) very moderate terms, as stated elsewhere, at 
the Hallof Residence of the University. There is one important 
point, that the scheme can only be completed on condition that 
there is a sufficient attendance to warrant proceeding with the 
matter. This being so, the names of intending students should 
be forwarded (as directed) without delay. 





Lights of London in Foggy Weather. 


The middle of last week—Wednesday in particular—London 
was visited by what is described in one meteorological report as 
a “remarkable atmospheric phenomenon.” There was fog—more 
or less heavy—in the morning of Wednesday ; towards the middle 
of the day, the fog near the surface cleared, but the upper atmo- 
sphere got denser ; and in the afternoon darkness reigned supreme. 
The result was that in streets and business premises gas and elec- 
tric lighting was largely requisitioned—in places, interior artificial 
lighting had to proceed the whole daythrough. It was interesting 
during the fog to take a run through the City streets. Outside the 
Stock Exchange, the scintillating high-pressure gas-lamps, which 
gave life even in the prevailing dense murkiness, penetrated the 
fog when at its worst, and cast a flood of light allround. Near by, 
were the flame arc lamps. Through the gloom, they had a far- 
away, dead appearance; and their area of illumination was defined 
in a very marked manner by their globes. This fact noted near 
the Mansion House was confirmed in Cannon Street, and again at 
Blackfriars Bridge approach—a striking comparison with the last- 
named lamps being afforded by the Queen Victoria Street high- 
pressure gas-lamps. On Thursday morning darkness again reigned 
The gas-lamps in the City were alight as business men were pro- 
ceeding to their offices. The electric lamps were not—at all 
events near Blackfriars Bridge and in Bridge Street—assisting in 
the work of illuminating the dreary streets. Little bits of economy 
with the electricity suppliers are of great importance; but then 
they have not the storage facilities of the gas companies. That 
is to their disadvantage; but storage is an advantage with gas 
that should be duly weighed by the public lighting authorities. 
We contend that the means of illumination that is superior in the 
worst of weather should determine the form of illumination that 
our public lighting authorities shoyld adopt. 
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THE LATE SIR GEORGE LIVESEY’S BEQUESTS. 


The King’s Hospital Fund to Receive a Handsome Amount. 
WE are now in a position to give a few further particulars as 
to the disposition of the eventual residue of the estate of the late 
Sir George Livesey. 

It may be remembered that in the “ JournaL” for Oct. 20, 
p. 183, it was announced that (subject to Lady Livesey’s life 
interest in the amount) there would be two sums, amounting in 
the aggregate to over £20,000, set aside out of the residue to form 
funds for the benefit of the workmen of the South Metropolitan 
and the South Suburban Gas Companies. 

It now appears that (still subject to Lady Livesey’s life interest) 
out of the remainder of the estate £10,000 is to be paid to the 
King’s Hospital Fund; while the balance of the residue, subject 
to certain legacies, is to be divided into 100 parts, distributed as 
follows :— 


British and Foreign Bible Society. . . . . 20 parts 
Church Missionary Society . . .... . 10 4, 
London Missionary Society. . . .... 10 4, 
London City Mission ees SF Se 8 ge 
Church Pastoral Aid Society. . . . . . . I0 4. 


Wesleyan Missionary Society aoe 
Presbyterian English Missionary Society 
Baptist Missionary Society x : 
United Kingdom Alliance. 

National Temperance League . 

Band of Hope Union ae 
Church of England Temperance Society 
London Temperance Hospital . : 
Lord’s Day Observance Society 
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THE GERMAN GAS AND ELECTRICITY TAX. 


Tue clauses of the German Budget proposals relating to the 
taxation of gas and electricity continue to meet with destructive 
criticism throughout the Empire. Among recent comments of 
interest may be mentioned an article in the “ Journal fiir Gas- 
beleuchtung ” of the 28th ult., in which the projected taxation is 
held to be fundamentally wrong because it bears directly on in- 
dustry. It is pointed out that gas and electricity are the modern 
agents for the transmission of power, and are hygienically and 
technically preferable to independent boiler installations. But, 
if taxation of the class to which the project belongs can no longer 
be avoided in Germany, it is argued that it would be better to go 
to the prime source, and tax both native and imported coal. A 
tax of 30 pf. (3$d.) per ton on coal, and of 20 pf. (2}d.) per ton on 
lignite or brown coal, would at the present time produce a revenue 
of about 67 millions of marks, or (say) 3} millions sterling, per 
annum. This is much in excess of the estimated yield of the tax 
on gas and electricity, while it represents only about 2 per cent. 
on the market price of the coal. It is argued that an imposition 
of this order of magnitude would not be severely felt, as it is 
small compared with the periodical fluctuations in the price of the 
coal itself. A tax on coal would be distributed much more fairly 
among all people and all industries than one on gas and elec- 
tricity, and would be relatively easy to collect—e.g., at the pit- 
head and the ports and frontier stations. A tax on coal might 
conduce to the husbanding of coal supplies and the concurrent 
greater development of the application of water power. But any 
tax on sources or agencies of power is deprecated. 

The “Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” of the 5th inst. gives the 
text of a memorial which has been presented by the German 
Association of Gas and Water Engineers to the Reichstag against 
the gas and electricity tax. 

The memorial recites that the Association represents by its 
membership practically all the gas-works and the gas industry of the 
country, and that this industry has developed quietly in the course 
of many decades to a position of great economical importance. 
Much labour and capital have been expended to make gas gene- 
rally accessible as a means of lighting in dwellings, factories, and 
shops, and as a fuel in the kitchen and workshops. Within the 
last ten years, it has come into general use by the lower classes. 
Gas, and its chief bye-product coke, burn without smoke; and 
their use is therefore of extreme importance in towns from the 
hygienic standpoint. Tar and ammonia, which are bye-products 
of gas manufacture, furnish the raw material for the German 
colour industry and fertilizers for agriculture. Gas supply must, 
therefore, take its place alongside drainage and water supply as 
an indispensable and beneficent development of modern social 
activity. The gas industry, however, can only fulfil its important 
functions successfully if it is in a position to sell gas cheaply. 
Unfortunately, the raw materials, coal and oil, together with 
labour, are constantly increasing in cost; and the advances in 
manufacturing processes entail a considerably increased expendi- 
ture of capital. Consequently the price of gas in Germany has 
not been lowered to the extent which could be desired in the in- 
terest of the public. The Association, therefore, considers that 
the State authorities would confer a public benefit if they facili- 
tated a reduction in the cost of manufacturing gas by removing 





the duty on gas oil and the impositions on the carriage of coal, 
&c., by rail and water ways. The projected taxation is a move in 
the opposite direction, and will lead to an increase in the price of 
gas. The scheme can only be described rightly as involving the 
taxation of technical progress. 

The memorial next refers to the difficulty of applying the scheme 
of taxation and of collecting the tax in an equitable manner. 
Having regard to the heavy injury the tax would, as shown by the 
foregoing considerations, inflict very widely, it proceeds to beg the 
Reichstag to refuse its consent to the scheme in its entirety. 

The same issue of the “ Journal fiir Gasheleuchtung ” contains 
a voluminous review of the popular agitation in Germany against 
the gas tax. Resolutions of protest against it, which have been 
passed by Municipal Councils throughout the Empire, are quoted, 
as well as many similar resolutions by engineering and technical 
associations. A number of quotations from representative organs 
of the Daily Press are given, with the comprehensive statement 
that it has not been possible to find a single newspaper writing in 
favour cf the gas tax. 





GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 713.) 
Tue Stock Exchange was last week again a victim to suspense long 
protracted in the negotiations for a European settlement. Busi- 


ness was at all times kept within restricted bounds; but the 
tendency varied from day to day, according as hopes or fears 
chanced to predominate. The tension made markets very sensi- 
tive—ready to take fright at the rustle of a political leaf. The 
opening was quiet and dull. All lines that could be affected by 
international clouds were gloomy ; but foreign securities outside 
the storm area were firm. Tuesday was not active, but was more 
cheerful on a lighter view of things political. Consols rose a 
small fraction ; and the Foreign and South African Markets 
looked up. The disposition to regard the outlook as promising 
continued on Wednesday; and prices in several Jeading lines 
strengthened. On Thursday, the tendency was irregular, and some 
markets were less firm. Friday was a good day, with an inquiry 
for gilt-edged investment lines; and the Foreign Market was 
firmer. But on Saturday uneasiness was renewed in regard to 
the Near Eastern tangle ; and prices at once began to give way, 
though there was no heavy fall. In the Money Market, there 
was a good demandat the end of the month, and rates were fairly 
well maintained afterwards. Discount terms were somewhat 
relaxed. In the Gas Market, business in the aggregate was on 
a reduced scale; the lighter load being on the bigger issues. 
Some of the usually less active stocks were, however, prominently 
busy. A nice firm tendency was the general characteristic. In 
Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary was quieter, but not less 
steady. All transactions were within the limits of 1003 and 1o0o$. 
The secured issues were firm; the maximum changing hands at 
from 89} to go, the preference at 106}, and the debenture at 853. 
South Metropolitan was inactive but steady at from 1193 to 1203; 
and the debenture was active at from 85} to 86}. Nothing was 
marked in Commercials, except a couple of bargains in the 4 per 
cent. at 106} and 108. Among the Suburban and Provincial 
group, Alliance old rose }, Bournemouth preference made 15%, 
Brighton original marked 209} and 210 (a rise of 1), Brentford old 
made 248, British 43, Hastings 5 per cent. 113 free, Lea Bridge 
1203 and 121, Tottenham “ A” 135}, ditto “B” 1073, and West 
Ham 107} and 1073. Ilford and Liverpool debentures, West 
Ham preference, and South Shields also advanced. In the Con- 
tinental compantes, Imperial was quiet, and was a point lower at 
from 181 to 1813. Union was done at 110, European fully-paid 
at 232 and 24, Tuscan at 10} and 10}, and Cagliari at 26. Among 
the undertakings of the reinoter world, Buenos Ayres changed 
hands at from 11 to 11;°;, Monte Video at 113 and 11,4, Primitiva 
at from 513 to 513, ditto preference at 5,'; and 5,4, aitto deben- 
ture at from 95 to 95}, and River Plate at 13,5. 











Ozone for Water Purification—An ozone plant for purifying 
the water supply of Lindsay (Ont.) has lately been installed. The 
water comes in part from swamps and is exposed to much sewage 
pollution. It passes through a roughing filter containing 3 feet 
of coarse sand before entering the ozonizing tower, which is about 
30 feet high. Here it passes down a number of vertical 4-inch 
tile-pipes into which the ozonized air is delivered by brass pipes. 


Coal-Consuming Companies and the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill.— 
A number of gentlemen who for the most part control limited 
liability companies which would suffer severely if the above- 
named Bill became law, have lately applied to the Organizing 
Secretary of the Coal Consumers’ Defence League (Mr. G. E. 
Raine) for advice as to the most appropriate way of making a 
protest, on behalf of their companies, to the House of Lords. He 
has consequently prepared some suggestions for resolutions to be 
forwarded to the House, and he will be glad to send them to any 
of our readers who would like to make use of them, on receipt of 
a communication to that effect at his address, Sanctuary House, 
Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. As the Bill is likely to engage 
the consideration of the Lords at an early date, no time should 
be lost in moving in the matter. Mr. Raine is informed that pro- 
test resolutions of this character from business men will receive 
weighty consideration. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


What is Wrong with Electric Cooking and Heating ?—Everything, 
According to Electricians—Commercial Difficulties in Residential 
Areas—How an Editor “ Assists” a Gas Undertaking. 

ELECTRICAL engineers cannot settle down to any common agree- 
ment on the question of the use of electricity for cooking and 
heating. Of course, they think such use is the thing needed ; and 
the thing that ought to be. But the fact remains that people do 
not take kindly to the method electricians offer them for obtain- 
ing heat, nor to the appliances they offer for aiding in the culinary 
operations of a house. Some electrical engineers blame the tariffs, 
some the distribution system, some the cost of installation, some 
the initial expense of the appliances, and so we goon. But they 
will not admit, with the fluency employed in allocating blame, 
what people who have tried these complicated arrangements soon 
find out, that in every way they are costly, inefficient, and unreli- 
able. According to the Blackpool Electrical Engineer, electricity 
at 1d. per unit for cooking and heating is cheaper than gas, much 
cleaner, and more convenient. But the Blackpool Engineer is 
dreaming. Let him continue to enjoy his unprofitable visions while 
practical people consider a few points from a couple of papers read 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

Mr. W. R. Cooper was one of the authors, In his opinion, the 
tariffs require adjusting to encourage cooking and heating by elec- 
tricity. Electricity tariffs are always being mauled about to suit 
the individual engineer’s fancies. Mr. Cooper does not think any- 
thing above 1d. per unit will attract people to use electricity for 
the purposes in view. There is complete agreement with him ; 
and there is no occasion to travel outside his paper for reasons for 
this belief. In considering the possibilities of electric heating, 
one is brought in the first place face to face with the inherent 
thermodynamic inefficiency of producing electric energy from 
coal. This is a matter upon which Mr. Cooper does not afford 
much information. He gives particulars of the cost of heating 
by a coal fire and by electricity ; but he does not profess that the 
heating offered by the respective agents is on an equality. To 
heat a room of 1500 to 2000 cubic feet capacity by coal, the ex- 
penditure for fuel he calculates would be 43d. to 5d. per day; 
while a radiator, using 1 kilowatt, would, if used continuously on 
full load, consume at least 12 units a day or 9 units if the radiator 
is put on half-load for half the time. From which figures it is 
evident even the 1d. per unit rate would not be an encouraging 
one, in comparison with coal or gas. On the subject of elec- 
tric cooking, Mr. Cooper is no more convincing. He goes to 
Chicago and other parts of the States, as well as to Switzer- 
land, for figures in support of electrical cooking, and to Fleming’s, 
in our own West-end, for information as to the relative cost of 
cooking steaks and chops by gas and electricity, in which gas 
comes out best. But he is very weak on the subject. Like 
the Israelites, he cannot make bricks without straw. Heating 
water by electricity is out of it altogether. To raise 125 gallons 
through 80° Fahr. requires 100,000 B.Th.U., and, neglecting loss 
by radiation, this is equal toz29 kw-hours. Even at the low price 
of 4d. per unit, this comes to 1s. 23d. per day. Mr. Cooper thinks 
that gas still suffers from the hot-water difficulty ; and he exhibits 
want of knowledge as to how easily this difficulty can be over- 
come by amalgamating a small gas-heated boiler with the ordinary 
hot-water circulating system of a house. Notwithstanding that 
in one part of his paper he confesses that at 1d. per unit electric 
heating is not encouraging, he is beautifully sanguine when he 
says that at 1d. per unit electricity will take for cooking a posi- 
tion equal in importance to that occupied by gas. The wish is 
father to the thought. It is clear that Mr. Cooper does not know 
the position to which the gas-cooker has attained; nor does he 
appreciate that the gas-cooker in itself will deal with the whole 
range of the cooking requirements of a household. 

So far there is not much encouragement to those engineers who 
are now looking longingly at electrical cooking and heating ; and 
when a paper by Mr. J. Roberts is read in conjunction with that 
of Mr. Cooper, further confusion shadows the whole question. 
His paper is headed “ Commercial Electric Heating.” Well there 
can be no “commercial ” electric heating even at the unencourag- 
ing price of 1d. per unit; and into that 1d. it is totally impossible 
to squeeze the whole of the average costs properly chargeable— 
generating, administrative, and capital—per unit of electricity. 
But Mr. Roberts considers that, without adding heating to what 
can be offered in the way of light, there will be but small chance of 
obtaining profitable business from the small householder, and the 
benefit of the metallic filament lamp will be chiefly confined to exist- 
ing consumers. There is another view of the matter. The diffi- 
culties that would arise from the station engineer’s point of view 
if the maximum demand of the average small residence increased 
(say) from 3 to 20 ampéres, have led many station engineers to 
say that electricity ought only to be applied to such heating 
utensils as small kettles and flat irons; and there is no doubt in 
Mr. Roberts’s mind that the size of the distribution mains at usual 
pressures would have to be so enormous to cater for the large 
demands for energy which universal domestic heating would entail 
that the capital cost would be prohibitive. The only alternative, in 
his opinion, seems to be to use higher distribution pressures in con- 
nection with transformers; and many of the present complications 
of low-tension networks will have to be swept away before there can 
be successful competition with the simple ways of the gas engineer. 
The cost of all this would have to be reckoned with, 
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There is some pretty plain speaking in this paper, though in the 
result we do not get much enlightenment on the main subject. 
There is, we are told, no doubt the electrical industry is groaning 
under the wicked practice of supplying such a pressure as 230 
volts to the consumer’s lamps. This has had the effect of making 
the cost of interior wiring bear the same relation to the cost of 
gas-piping as that obtaining in the respective distribution systems, 
and has slammed the door in the face of electrical cooking enter- 
prise. What is the good of talking like this now; the electrical 
industry went in for higher pressures deliberately, and almost 
universally, with its eyes open. He also accuses modern forms 
of cooking utensils of being too much like laboratory arrange. 
ments. With this there isagreement. Mr. Roberts has a copper 
kettle at home; and he describes it in a not altogether friendly 
way, winding up with the declaration that, while all right for a 
person who knows how to protect himself against shocks, it would 
be little short of criminal to put the outfit in the hands of an 
ordinary servant girl. The general statement is advanced that, 
to get the full benefit of the safety and convenience of electricity, 
there must be a return to low pressures for both heating and 
lighting. High-pressure cooking apparatus is, from its nature, 
bound to be expensive, and possesses a facility for getting out of 
order. Ordinary cooking work, too, must only be done with 
equipment without flexible cords. Then it is remarked that the 
only feasible method of charging for all domestic purposes, in 
Mr. Roberts’s view, is to adopt the Norwich system—fix a mini- 
mum figure depending upon the rateable value of the premises, 
and charge as much below 1d. per unit as is possible. Reading 
between the lines, the confession is found that gas has not much 
to fear from electricity in the cooking and heating fields of busi- 
ness. “If,” says Mr. Roberts in the concluding lines of his paper, 
“electric heating on at least the same scale as it is being carried 
on by gas is only a dream, let us admit it frankly.” It does not 
matter much whether or not the admission is made; the truth is 
palpable. 

It has been seen from the foregoing that heating and cooking 
does not promise well in bringing “ profit” into the coffers:of the 
electrical undertakings, and especially is this so when the cost 
of the appliances and of installation in a purely residential district 
is considered. The address with which Mr. G. F. Pilditch inaugu- 
rated the session’s work of the Dublin Section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers is illustrative of this. The most adverse 
condition with which the engineers of electricity stations have to 
contend is that of a poor load factor, and that is a state of things 
which there is little prospect of altering in a residential district. 
Casting round, the only means, and they wear a sorry complexion, 
that Mr. Pilditch can discover for improving the load is by 
extending the use of electric cooking and heating; and having 
made the discovery, he proceeds to show its impossible side. In 
the first place, we see that, in his judgment, the onus of effecting 
an extension to a really appreciable degree rests rather with the 
makers of such apparatus than with the supply engineers, That 
is a proposition difficult of comprehension. It is surely the 
business of the supply engineer to increase his load factor ; he is 
not paid to shift his responsibilities on to the shoulders of other 
people. Leaving the question of the quarter in which reposes 
the duty of popularizing the use of electricity for cooking and 
heating, Mr. Pilditch gives other reasons why heating and cook- 
ing cannot be expected to make any great headway. In the case 
of heating apparatus the cost of wiring is a considerable percent- 
age of the whole; and the present price of electric cooking appli- 
ances goes far to prohibit their extended use. 

Discussing propaganda work, Mr. Pilditch does not believe in 
literature alone ; he prefer pamphlets witha “ follow-up” by acan- 
vasser. Hisexperience, however, is not suchas to give him any great 
confidence even in this form of endeavouring to capture business in 
aresidential area. In sucha district—apart from the injury done 
to the electricity business by the malevolent statements made to 
experienced consumers concerning gas, which cast a doubt on 
the bona fides of the electrical people—there is the trouble that the 
tendency of the times is for householders to be nothing more 
than tenants and not houseowners, and on a yearly or three- 
years’ agreement. Under such circumstances, it cannot be ex- 
pected that they will incur the expense of installation; and a con- 
sumer’s electricity account in such houses is not sufficient to 
warrant an undertaking in incurring the capital outlay. It is 
noted, too, that Mr. Pilditch has no great faith in local exhibi- 
tions; he prefers a well-furnished show-room, through which 
consumers have to pass when paying their accounts. Contrary 
to the experience of some other supply engineers, Mr. Pilditch 
does not find the metallic filament lamp—taking the aggregate 
effect on consumption—so very alarming. He gives a list of 
seven shops, and their consumption during the past September 
quarter in comparison with the corresponding period of 1906, 
when carbon filaments were the vogue. The period is hardly a 
fair one to take. It is a summer quarter, and a short-hour light- 
ing period. In two of the shops, the consumption of electricity 
increased; in three there were very small reductions; in two 
heavier ones. But the net loss in the quarter in the seven shops 
was 77 units. That is not the class of experience usually pub- 
lished ; but still it is an experience that we know can be con- 
firmed in London. A far different statement, however, might be 
established for (say) the Christmas quarter. 

The reference that appeared a fortnight since to an article 
in the “ Burton Daily Mail” has been noted by the Editor of that 
paper ; and he asserts that the suggestion made, that the article in 
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question (the purpose of which was to aid the business of the 
Electricity Department at the expense of the Gas Department) 
was “fathered” by Mr. Pringle, Corporation Electrical Engineer, 
“is, of course, too grotesque for words.” Indeed! That is mere 
shuffling with the matter. Will the Editor say positively that no 
part of the information contained in the article emanated from 
Mr. Pringle or from his department? We shall await with some 
curiosity the answer that will be made to this question ; and if he 
asserts what he now infers, we will put one more inquiry. The 
Editor avows that the uniform policy of the “ Burton Daily Mail” 
‘tis to assist in every way possible in the development of the town’s 
prosperity. We shall do what we can to assist both con- 
cerns to extend their profit-making capabilities, and to multiply 
their public usefulness. We have no animosity towards the gas 
concern. On the contrary, we view its efficiency and its annual 
profit with great appreciation.” These professions are read with 
a certain amount of misgiving; and we turn back to the article 
that started this discussion to see if there had been any mis- 
judgment on our part. The headlines read: “ Electricity in the 
Cottage: Cheaper, Better, and Healthier than Gas.” This does 
not look like a “ uniform policy ” of steering a middle course, and 
doing all possible “ to assist both concerns to extend their profit- 
making capabilities.” We go on to read that the superiority of 
electric lighting to gas “admits of no doubt.” “ Electric light 
is not only less costly, but cleaner and healthier for every 
kind of building.” “It does away with blackened ceilings, 
broken mantles, and vitiated atmosphere.” In capital letters 
landlords are asked to “ awake!” to these matters—‘ exag- 
gerations ” would be the better term. ‘“ The risk of fire,” we are 
also told, ‘is with electric light greatly diminished.” No, no! 
Mr. Editor, your professions of disinterestedness and friendli- 
ness to both supplies will not go down in face of statements that 
certify that all that is good is on one side, and that all that is bad 
and harmfulisontheother. But all the statements are hackneyed 
where central station electrical engineers find it tiring work to 
obtain by fair means substantial additions to their business. 
Meantime the Editor has “fathered” all the statements in the 
article. We therefore ask him to take (say) a 50-candle light and 
1000 hours’ use as a basis, and show us how he makes out that 
electricity for domestic purposes is cheaper than incandescent 
gas lighting; tell us, too, in what way the bunsen gas-flame em- 
ployed with a mantle vitiates the atmosphere ; and also acquaint 
us with the grounds for his assertion that the risk of fire with 
electric light is greatly diminished. He cannot refuse to give us 
answers to these questions, as he takes full responsibility for the 
article in question. In replying to these inquiries, it is hoped he 
will not overlook the first question. A further suggestion for our 
electrical friends at Burton. It is that it would be as well to see 
that “‘ Meteor” of the “ Electrical Times” has made himself per- 
fectly acquainted with the order of events, and the facts, before 
he again essays to render them assistance. 


PHENOMENA OF THE CARBONIZATION OF COAL. 


Ar the last Meetings of both the Bavarian and the Mid-Rhenish 
Associations of Gas and Water Engineers, a paper was presented 
by Herr A. Peters, of Cologne, giving the conclusions arrived at 
from investigations carried out over a long series of years by 
the firm of Heinrich Koppers, of Essen, on the phenomena of 
the carbonization of coal. The paper has been published in the 
“Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” from which we take the following 
particulars. 


Gas engineers have hitherto held no definite views as to whether 
a coal should yield a determined quantity of gas. They have 
rather followed the idea that a greater or smaller yield is to be 
ascribed to the system of retortsemployed. So long as carboniz- 
ing retorts which do not achieve perfect working are considered, 
the latter view is justified, in a sense; but if it is assumed that 
the coal is distilled in the most suitable manner and the products 
of distillation are not subjected to superheating, a determined 
quantity of gas should be obtainable at all times from a particu- 
lar coal, and this gas should always possess approximately the 
same calorific value. The quantity of gas, multiplied by the calo- 
rific value, should always afford a particular figure which may be 
taken as the valuation figure of the coal. For dealing in coal for 
gas-works’ use, it is of the utmost importance to know what valua- 
tion figure a coal possesses. A number of investigations of coals 
have been carried out at Essen; and the results are shown in 
_— from which the more important figures are reproduced in 

abie I, 

_The proportion of oxygen in the coal plays a great part in its 
distillation. The higher the proportion of oxygen, the lower is 
the yield of coke and of gas; while the heat requisite for distilla- 
tion is comparatively great. The retorts, consequently, get colder 
owing to this greater internal cooling ; while the tar becomes thick 
and rich in carbon, much scurf is deposited in the retorts, and 
stoppages of the ascension pipes readily occur. The oxygen of 
the coal reappears, either in the form of water (liquor) or as car- 
bonic oxide or carbonic acid in the gas; while a great part is 
combined in the tar in oxygenated carbon compounds. It has 
fallen within the common experience of every gas engineer at 
some time to have noticed that a coal which yields much liquor 
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TaBLe I, 
Coal, Variety No, T, | 2 3. 4 5. 
Ash. percents 4. 6. «6%. s 4°68 3°32 6°60 2°60 2°70 
Coke yield, by Muck’s crucible 
test, percent... . . . .| 67°03} 67°83 | 63°60} 70°00} 66°20 
Coke yield, in retort trials, 
percent... + « » ») ‘Goro | 71°40 | 72°36| 78°29] 73°44 
Tar yield, in retort trials, per 
Cl et ay wl Ads) ae 2°38 2°69 2°96 2°13 3°73 
Sulphate of ammonia yield, 
in retort trials, per cent. 1°80 1°97 1°56 1°32 1°48 
Carbonic acid yield, in retort 
trials, per cent. ae 5°57 2°74 1°54 0°58 0°73 
Make of gas per ton of coal :— 
(1) Inclusive of CO, and 
H,S; cubic feet (at 60° 
Fahr. and 30 in.) per ton} 11,001 | 9,868 | 11,403 | 11,334 | 11,700 
(2) Exclusive of CO, and | 
H,S; cubic feet (at €0° } 
Fahr. and 30 in.) per ton| 10,477 9,386 | 11,030 | 11,166 | 11,43! 
Calorific power of _ gas, | 
B.Th.U’s per cubic foot, net 481 | 499 546 555 557 
Calorific power of gas from | | 
1 1b. of coal, B.Th.U’s net . 2,135 2,079 | 2,690| 2,775 2,844 
Composition of gas, volumes 
per cent. :-— 
Nitrogen: .° 2. <« s‘s 1°83} 2°87 2°41 5°88 8°56 
Hydrogen . 60°09 | 57°18 | 55°08 | 52°24] 47°75 
Methane oe ve py «| “SZ b seteg'| sorgh | gaze) aga 
Heavy hydrocarbons , . 2°65 3°30 4°00 4°20 4°40 
Carbonic oxide © «© of 33°55 12°60 8°93 5°50| 6°10 
Specific gravity ofgas. . . .* 0°49 0°45 | 0°56 





needs a long time for carbonization, and gives rise to many dis- 
agreeable phenomena. Consequently, a coal rich in oxygen has 
a smaller value for gas-works’ use than one poorin oxygen. From 
the gas maker’s point of view, the oxygen in coal is far more per- 
nicious than the ash; nevertheless, a mere elementary analysis of 
the coal does not admit of a sound judgment being formed as to 
its value for distillation. The results of distillation itself must be 
studied. We are, however, comparatively in the dark as to the 
influences of the mode of distillation on the results. 

Some information may, however, he gleaned from the work of 
coke-ovens. Such ovens arranged for the recovery of bye-pro- 
ducts have walls about 33 feet by 7 feet in area, which are heated 
as uniformly as possible. When the coal is introduced into the 
ovens, carbonization of the surface occurs, and a fused dense 
layer about 14 inches thick results. This layer consists of coal 
undergoing decomposition, heated on the one side by the oven 
and cooled on the other by the cold adjacent coal. The tar re- 
sulting from the decomposition condenses on the cool side, and 
is re-distilled as the heating extends inwards. The coal in the 
interior of the charge remains completely unchanged until the 
layer undergoing distillation has advanced to the middle. It 
has recently been held in regard to vertical retorts that the 
products of distillation find their exit through the bed of coal. 
The presumption that the products of distillation in such retorts 
escape through the cool core seems to be based on an expression 
of Hilgenstock, in a lecture which he delivered in 1902 (see the 
“JourNAL,” Vol. LXXX., p. 1145); but this appears to have been 
due to some misunderstanding of what he said. 

After charging, samples may be taken from the core containing 
a greatly increased proportion of water. Condensation of the 
moisture from the coal and of chemically formed water occurs 
so long as the core of the charge remains cool—that is to say, 
until it has reached a temperature of 100°C. It does not attain 
this temperature until it is about to be gasified. Incoke-ovensin 
which the charge is worked off in 30 hours, the temperature does 
not ordinarily reach 100° until 15 hours have elapsed. The first 
stage in the distillation is the evaporation of moisture from the 
outer layers; the rest of the moisture is not interfered with, and 
serves to condense the primary tar products. In the coking of 
many varieties of coal, it is absolutely essential that the coal 
should be used in a damp state, in order that the water may act 
as a cooling medium for the condensation of the tar which serves 
to bind the particles of coal. A damp or cool core to the charge 
causes the yield of tar to be smaller, but the yield of coke and of 
gas to be increased. The tar, however, is better and more fluid. 
The yield of coke from a given coal varies according to the method 
of distillation, and the mass of the charge. The extreme cases 
are a gas-retort charged with a thin layer of coal, on the one 
hand, and a large oven with a charge of 8 to 10 tons of coal. 
The course of carbonization in these two extreme cases should 
be studied. 

Assuming that in both instances the same coal is used, the 
residual coke in the retort will be relatively small in amount; 
while a considerable quantity of comparatively bad and thick tar 
will be formed. There will be much scurf and blocked ascension 
pipes. The quantity and quality of the gas will be pretty well 
the same as in the large oven; but in the latter there will be a 
greater yield of coke, which will be of better quality, and less and 
comparatively thin tar. There will be no scurf and no stopped 
ascension pipes. The quantity of gas will be the maximum at- 
tainable. The chief difference in the distillation in the two cases 
is that in the retort the coal core which condenses the tar vapours 
producedin the first instanceis practically lacking. Consequently, 
there is virtually no condensation of the tar, which therefore passes 
on with the gas and undergoes decomposition on the walls of the 
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superheated pipes. It is decomposed partly into solid products 
rich in carbon—such as scurf, soot, or thick tar—and partly into 
gas poor in carbon, which mixes with the gas directly evolved 
from thecoal. The superheating space in the retorts is absolutely 
necessary for the gasification of coal in small quantities, as it 
provides for the decomposition of the tar vapours. Both the 
space above the coal and the high temperature are requisite to 
ensure a good yield of gas. 

The partial decomposition of ammonia into its elements, and 
its partial conversion into cyanogen, cannot be avoided in this 
method of distillation. In the large coke-oven or vertical retort, 
however, the heated walls are lined with coal so that their heat 
is utilized for the purpose of distillation. The superheating of 
the resultant gases on their way to the ascension pipe is intention- 
ally avoided, as it has been practically demonstrated that such 
superheating causes loss. The products of distillation which in 
the retort are decomposed by the incandescent walls are con- 
densed by the cool core in the oven, and are subsequently dis- 
tilled by the heat, with the result that the amount of coke and 
ammonia produced is increased, a thinly fluid tar is formed, and 
the formation of scurf and of stoppages in the ascension pipes are 
inhibited. Provided the walls of the oven are uniformly heated, 
and are lined or covered by the coal, there is no possibility of the 
products of distillation being decomposed as they escape ; but if 
the walls are not uniformly heated, or if the coal does not entirely 
cover them, the quality of the gas and of the tar deteriorates, and 
the yield of ammonia falls off. The structure of the coke depends 
on the intensity of the heat at whichitis produced. The products 
of distillation travel in the opposite direction to the flow of heat, 
and pass between the coke and the walls to the outlet of the oven. 
Hence so long as there is coal present in the middle of the charge, 
the temperature in the oven is relatively low, and the gas escapes 
without undergoing decomposition. 

The course of carbonization in inclined retorts which might be 
filled with coal partly follows both of the two extreme cases just 
considered. Tar is condensed within the layer of coal, is again 
distilled, and undergoes decomposition on the incandescent walls, 
because above the layer of coal there is a large surface of highly- 
heated retort with which the gas is brought in contact. With in- 
clined carbonizing ovens, properly heated, carbonization occurs as 
in horizontal coke-ovens. In both the inclined and the horizontal 
oven, as well as in the vertical retort, the gas evolved rises vertically 
and collects in the-space above the charge. This space is natu- 
rally not heated, and the gas passes away from it without decom- 
position. The vertical depth of the charge is, however, less in 
coke-ovens than in special vertical gas-retorts. In the former, the 
upper and lower parts of the coal are gasified nearly simultan- 
eously. In a vertical retort (say) 4 metres (about 13 feet) high, 
the carbonization must advance from below upwards; so that it 
is completed at the bottom before it is finished at the top. That 
these views are correct is shown by the working of a type of oven 
which was designed with a view to obtaining a high yield of 
ammonia. Two ovens were placed one on each side of a vertical 
shaft, with which they communicated by horizontal passages. 
The shaft was connected with the gas-outlet leading to the hy- 
draulic main. The horizontal passages were intended to convey 
away the gas from the coal immediately on its evolution, and so 
avoid superheating. The retorts were only heated on the side 
farthest away from the exit shaft. In working, this oven proved 
to prolong considerably the time required for carbonization, and 
the gas passed alongside the heated walls and across the top of 
the charge to the uppermost horizontal passages, through which it 
escaped to the exit shaft. It was proved that the gas did not pass 
out through the block of coal to the other horizontal passages. 
This costly trial oven was given up. 

The impermeability of the charge of coal, and the formation of 

a seam of tar, were demonstrated by Hilgenstock in1goz. Using 
wet coal, he showed that the portions farthest removed from the 
walls were gasified last, and that if a charge was drawn before 
the expiration of the full carbonizing period, samples taken from 
different positions showed a decrease in the amount of true coke 
and an increase in the volatile matter, or gas and ammonia, on 
passing from the outside to the middle of the charge. [Vide table 
in “ JourNnAL,” Vol. LXXX. p. 1146.] _Schniewiod has supple- 
mented these results by others obtained with charges of dry coal, 
and finds that carbonization is more rapid with it. For instance, 
the portions of the cual most remote from the walls begin to give 
off gas between the tenth and eleventh hours; whereas with the 
wet coal gasification in the same position did not start until some 
15 hours after charging. Hence it may be seen that a shorter 
time for carbonizing is required in ovens intended for gas-works’ 
use than in coke-works, owing to the coal being carbonized dry. 
Ovens or carbonizing chambers for gas-works consequently have 
a greater productive capacity. The question, however, arises, 
What is the time for stopping the distillation in order to secure a 
proper yield of good gas? It does not appear necessary that the 
core of the block of coke should have all its gas expelled from it, 
as it must in coke-oven practice. 

Such experiments have been carried out by the firm of H. 
Koppers with Mont Cenis (Westphalian) gas coal; and the results 
obtained are shown in Table II. The coal contained 6 per cent. 
of ash, and by the crucible test yielded 63°6 per cent. of coke. 
The products of distillation were examined when carbonization 
was carried out in four different conditions. Firstly, the coal was 
distilled so that the products of distillation could neither condense 
nor be decomposed; and in these conditions the yield of coke was 








TABLE II. 

| Fe ’ 
NoCon-| 22. S| 

|densation| eso | 5 Low 
or De- | necom- | Normal Condi- Tem- 

| composi-| oa ee | tions. perature 

Conditions of Carbonization. | ~ of fot Sus-| 1650°—1750° Fahr. |(Coalite?) 

|Products.|"" ¢. 930 
1650 faces. aft 


1650°— Fahr, 
1750 ———— 
| Fahr. I 2 





Yield of coke, per cent. . | 65°98 | 68°28 | 72°36 | 75.55 | 75°45 
Yield of sulphate of ammonia, | 


per cent. os eh eS 4 hey 1°40 1°45 0°31 
Yield of tar, percent. . . .| 10°73 | 8°30 | 2 96 0°67 11°75 
Yield of carbonic acid, per | | | 

i ar a ee ee 2°35 1- B°Q! 1°54 1°62 0°70 
Make per ton of coal, cubic | | 

feet at 60° Fahr. & 30 in.— | | 

Inclusive of CO, and H.S . 7539 | 9699 11403 11615 2342 

Exclusive of CO, and HaS .| 7022 | 9269 | 11030 | III99 2139 
Specific gravity of gas. . .| 0°66 | o'51 0°49 0°42 0'go 
Calorific power of gas, B.Th.U. | 

per cubic foot, net. . . .{ 590 | 507 | 546 543 748 
Composition of gas, volumes 

per cent.— 

Nitrogen | 7°34 | 4°90 | 2°42 3°41 ae 

Hydrogen . + | 40°07 | 56°60 | 55°08 | 53°79 28°02 

Methane eek i oh . | 42°28 | 25°90 | 29°58 | 30 00 | 61 68 

Heavy hydrocarbons. | 2*10 | 3°40 4°00 3°80 2°77 

Carbonic oxide . . . .| 8°40 | 9°80 8°93 g*00 7°35 








| 








lowest, there was much tar, and but little gas. Secondly, when 
the gas of the preceding distillation was decomposed by leading 
it over heated surfaces, the tar was decomposed to an extent de- 
pending on the time, the surface, and the intensity of the heat. 
Gas and solid constituents here resulted from the decomposition. 
Thirdly, when the coal was distilled in the normal manner the 
yield of gas and tar was normal, as in working on the large scale. 
Fourthly, when the coal was heated throughout uniformly at a 
lower temperature there was a high yield of tar, and but little gas 
and ammonia. The product was ‘ Coalite,” which has been so 
much talked of lately in England. 

No good purpose is served by charging with coal broken to 
different sizes, but rather the coal must be encouraged to lie as 
closely as possible by using such a proportion of fine and coarse 
that all hollow spaces will be filled. Having regard to the way in 
which the products of distillation escape, 1t is evident that the 
vertical retorts must not be made too high. A height of 13 feet 
is more than enough. Further, continuous distillation, which is 
aimed at in England, has no prospect of affording good results. 
For rational distillation a large surface of walls is required, 
and the charge must be distributed so that there is a maximum 
wall surface exposed to it. The quantity of heat which can be 
transmitted through such walls, according to observations made 
in coke-works, amounts to about 5500 calories per square metre 
(2027 B.Th.U. per square foot) per hour. The heat required for 
distillation varies according to the composition and dampness 
of the coal, but averages about 700 calories per kilo. (1260 B.Th.U. 
per lb.). The walls on the furnace side have a temperature of 
from 1050° to 1200° C., and 7 to 8 kilogrammes of coal are dis- 
tilled and 210 to 240 litres of gas produced per square metre of 
wall surface (1°4 to 1°6 lbs. of coal and 0°69 to 0°79 cubic foot of 
gas per square foot). For a large make of gas large heated sur- 
faces are requisite; and the charge of coal must be at rest. 
From this point of view alone the attempts at continuous distilla- 
tion must be condemned. 

The walls of the carbonizing chamber must be heated uni- 
formly, and so that the products of distillation are not super- 
heated on their way to the exits. These products must always 
travel upwards, and, consequently, must be taken off from above 
the top of the charge. By uniform heating is signified the same 
heat in the various horizontal layers of an elongated carbonizing 
chamber. When lean coals have to be coked, the discharging end 
of the oven has to be inade considerably wider than the charging 
end; and as coking of a charge must be completed at the same 
time at both ends, the temperature must be greater in the heat- 
ing passages at the wide end. Taking a vertical section through 
the heating chamber, the temperatures must decrease upwards. 
The best results of all can be attained only by heating in this 
manner. Want of uniformity of heating longitudinally, or a wrong 
fall, or a rise, of temperature, from the base upwards results in 
considerable loss. The greatest importance must be attached to 
correct heating of the oven. Heating from the bottom upwards 
has been general in coke-oven works for many years; and the 
penalty paid for deviations from the practice has been heavy. 
But too little value is still attached to uniformity of heating. The 
gains of coke-oven works have been so great that less perfect 
ovens have given satisfaction. In many places, however, systems 
have been introduced which avoid the faults of the older types of 
ovens. Among the improved ovens may be mentioned the Koppers, 
in which provision is made for the distribution of the gas and air 
to every heating passage, for regulating the draught of each ver- 
tical flue, for ready access, and for heating exclusively from below 
upwards. This type, according to the author, affords the advant- 
ages of a maximum yield of gas, a small yield of good tar, recovery 
of the whole of the ammonia liberated, low consumption of fuel, 
little tax on the refractory structure and, consequently, low repair- 
ing charges, and simplicity of service and precision of control. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Cyrit Towers, late Assistant Manager at the Romford 
Gas-Works, has, out of over forty applicants, been appointed 
Works Manager to the Brentwood Gas Company. 

Mr. JAmMeEs BELL, Assistant Gas Manager at Airdrie, has been 
appointed Manager of the Kirkintilloch Corporation Gas-Works. 
Mr. Bell has all along been a pupil of Mr. D. Vass, of Airdrie. 
He was President of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western 
District) in 1905-6. 

It is with much pleasure that we have received an indication of 
Mr. G. F. L. FouLcer’s satisfactory recovery. A card to hand 
yesterday from Mr. and Mrs. Foulger and family thanks their 
friends for “the kind inquiries which have been made, and for 
the sympathy shown during Mr. Foulger’s recent illness.” 


Mr. WILLIAM TayLor, J.P., who has for the past forty years 
been Manager of the Forres Gas Company, Limited, has been 
unanimously appointed to the position of Managing-Director of 
the Company—an honour which is felt to be exceedingly gratify- 
ing, not only by the shareholders but also by the community. 


Mr. Witt1am E. F. Powney has been appointed Technical 
Assistant in the second class in the Chemical and Gas-Testing 
Department of the London County Council, at a commencing 
salary of £150 pec annum. There were 30 applicants for the 
position, in response to the invitation which appeared in the 
“JouRNAL”’ for the 24th ult. Mr. Powney, who had been a 
relieving Gas Examiner at Spring Gardens, is an Associate of 
the Institute of Chemistry and a Fellow of the Chemical Society. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maurice GraHAM have just completed their tour 
round the world, which they began on the roth of October last year. 
They reached Liverpool on the morning of Thursday, the 3rd inst., 
on board the Cunard liner the s.s. Lusitania, which had the mis- 
fortune to be delayed by fog in starting, and also to be fogbound 
for more than 24 hours in the Mersey. We are pleased to know 
that Mr. Graham is in the best of health after his journeyings and 
his experiences in so many different countries and climates. The 
further articles which he is contributing to our columns will 
describe his visit to San Francisco, his lengthy stay in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, a unique trip to Klondike and the Far 
North, and a run across Canada and through some gas-works in 
that Dominion up to Quebec and thence to New York. When 
completed, it is intended to publish all the articles on “ Round 
the World—And Some Gas-Works” in book form, with many 
additions to the already numerous and attractive photographs, 
more detailed facts and figures, besides matter of more general 
interest than could well be found space for in the “ JouRNAL.” 
It is believed that such a book will be of considerable interest 
and value to many gas readers as a permanent record of visits 
to gas-works in different parts of the world, and as embodying 
the characteristic views and the energetic labours of a Civil and 
Gas Engineer. To Mr. Graham his journey has been an educative 
experience of a large and unique order ; and he speaks with un- 
qualified pleasure of the reception he met with at the hands of 
gas engineers in all the cities and towns he visited. 


As is stated by our Scotch Correspondent in his “ Notes” 
to-day, Mr. WALTER GrarTon, of the Beckton works of the Gas- 
light and Coke Company, has been appointed Assistant-Manager 
under Mr. Alexander Wilson at Glasgow, at a salary of £350a 
year. Many were the congratulations and good wishes pressed 
upon him last Saturday afternoon, when the members of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association (with 
which he has been closely identified since its inception, mainly 
owing to his instrumentality, some six years ago) met at the Old 
Kent Road Gas-Works. But these were freely mingled with 
expressions of regret that his new appointment would take him 
so far away from his old friends. Mr. Grafton was trained by the 
late Mr. John Methven at the Nine Elms Gas-Works ; and he was 
subsequently appointed to Beckton, where he has served durinz 
the past eighteen years on the engineering staff. He has done 
much good work with regard to the question of the standard of 
light, and has lately designed the “ Parliamentary ” and “ Ideal” 
argand burners—the one a 15-hole with a 7-inch chimney, and 
the other a 24-hole with a 6-inch chimney. His name will be 
remembered in connection with our “ Register of Patents,” the 
inventions protected including burners and means for removing 
naphthalene from illuminating gas; and he is also well known 
as a contributor of papers to the Technical Press, and the Gas 
Institute and Institution—the President’s premier prize of a silver 
medal and {10 having been awarded to him for the paper that 
he read before the Institute in rg01 on “ The Effect of Quality and 
Pressure of Gas on the Efficiency of Incandescent Gas Lighting, 
having Regard to Economy.” Mr. Grafton has also, of course, 
for some years been well known as a lecturer on “ Gas Manu- 
facture and Supply” at the Regent Street Polytechnic ; his classes 
there having proved eminently successful, as is shown by the fact 
that his students have gained 23 medals, £26 in prizes, and nine 
London County Council scholarships tenable for three years. 
On vacating the position of President of the London Junior 
Association (which he held for several years), he received a 
striking manifestation of the esteem in which he is held by the 
members, who made him a handsome presentation. Mr. Grafton 
is the author of a book on “ Practical Gas-Fitting, including 
Supply Data.” 





SOME MODERN COMPETITORS OF 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 





In the “JournaL” for the roth ult. (p. 414), we gave an abstract 
of a paper, entitled “Chemical Industry in Relation to Agricul- 
ture,” prepared by Professor Adolf Frank, Ph.D., for the London 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, with some notes of 
the discussion thereon. The full text of the paper is published 
in the current number of the “ Journal” of the Society, and we 
extract the portions specially referring to sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, and the utilization of peat ; appending thereto the 
remarks made by Mr. A. H. Lymn, in view of his letter, and the 
editorial note to it, which appeared last week. 


The two important sources hitherto available for supplying the 
farmer with nitrogenous substances were ammonium sulphate, 
obtained as a bye-product from coal on coking it or making gas 
from it, and the sodium nitrate deposits occurring on the high 
plateau of Chili. The production of ammonium sulphate from 
gas liquor was commenced in Great Britain about 1850, and 
amounted to 9700 tons in 1860. Later on, ammonia was also 
obtained as a bye-product in the dry distillation of shale, the 
recovery of waste gases from blast-furnaces, coke-ovens, and gas- 
generators, so that the British production rose to 293,000 tons 
in 1906. Germany takes the second place among the countries 
producing ammonium sulphate; its output—mostly from coke- 
ovens—having been 235,000 tons in 1g06. All the other industrial 
countries together produced only 19,000 tons. Though the suc- 
cessful process of Mond, by which power gas and ammonia are 
obtained simultaneously, is securing a steady increase in the pro- 
duction of sulphate, it must not be overlooked that ammonia is 
in every case but a bye-product of other manufactures. Hence, 
unfavourable business conjunctures, such as occurred last year, 
must bring about a decrease in the production of ammonia; so 
that agriculture cannot depend with certainty upon obtaining a 
sufficient supply. 

As the demand for nitrogenous manures increased more rapidly 
than the production of ammonium salts, assistance was sought 
in the extensive deposits of nitrate of soda. Though these had 
been opened up on the West Coast of South America, on the high 
plateau of Chili, as far back as 1830, the nitrate had, up to 1860, 
been used for chemical purposes only. The export of nitrate of 
soda from Chili was 68,000 tons in 1860; it rose to 1,023,000 tons 
in 1890, and to 1,600,000 tons in 1906. Of this latter quantity, 
about 1,200,000 tons came to Europe; 20 per cent. of it being used 
in industry for the production of chemical products, explosives, 
&c., while the remainder was absorbed by agriculture. Germany, . 
on account of its climate, as well as of its extensive cultivation of 
beetroot, uses the largest quantity of Chili saltpetre. In 1906, 
Germany imported about 590,000 tons. Next comes France; 
while the consumption of British agriculture is but small. The 
demand for saltpetre in the United States is rapidly increasing ; 
the import figure having risen from 177,000 tons in 1901 to 364,000 
tons in 1906. 

The price of Chili saltpetre, which stood at £7to £8 per ton in 
Europe at the beginning of the present century, has been raised 
to {10 per ton, not only on account of the higher cost of produc- 
tion, but also in consequence of the formation of a syndicate of 
producers. European industry and agriculture have, therefore. 
to pay about £12,000,000 a year for their present import of nitrate 
of soda. Since the cost of Chili saltpetre serves as a standard 
by which the price of the various other nitrogenous manures is 
regulated, ammonium salts have also risen in value at a corre- 
sponding rate—viz., from {10 to £12 tos. per ton. This tribute, 
heavy and steadily increasing with the growing requirements, and 
mainly borne by agriculture, was indeed felt as an oppressive 
burden. Yet over and above there had to be faced the danger tkat 
the Chili deposits might be advancing towards exhaustion, just 
as was the case with the Peruvian guano deposits. Though the 
opinions given by experts on the available stock of Chili saltpetre 
vary widely, the exhaustion of the supply of saltpetre, whether it 
occur in thirty or in fifty years, must be reckoned with, apart from 
the fact that the increase in price is already beginning to prove 
burdensome. The probability that other saltpetre deposits may 
be discovered is slight, because the special climatic and geological 
conditions which combined to build up the large masses of salt- 
petre in Chili, are hardly met with elsewhere. 

In the presence of these facts, it is easy to understand why one 
of our greatest authorities, Sir William Crookes, has sounded a 
warning note just as Liebig did in his time, as to the danger 
threatening the whole human race through the waut of nitro- 
genous manure—that indispensable agent in the fertilization of the 
soil. As far back as 1897, Sir William Crookes showed that the 
food—as measured by the consumption of wheat—which will be 
required by mankind at the present rate of increase in thirty 
to forty years, can only be produced if the fertility of the soil is 
correspondingly improved. For this purpose, more abundant 
manuring with nitrogenous substances is necessary. : 

The thought that Germany—the largest consumer of nitro- 
genous manure—would have to import it as she is now import- 
ing Chili saltpetre, acted as a strong stimulus to discover hitherto 
unused sources of power. The solution of this problem, so im- 
portant in many respects from the economic standpoint, has now 
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been found, by utilizing the large stores of energy accumulated 
in the German bog areas. About the middle of the sixties, I paid 
attention to the investigation of those districts, while endeavour- 
ing to introduce there potash manures, and while interested in a 
plant for the utilization of meadow-ore (bog-iron ore) which was 
being raised there. At that time I fully recognized the difficulties 
which had to be overcome to utilize successfully those extensive 
deposits of peat. When, in the nineties, the improvement in the 
construction of electric generators offered the possibility of easy 
transport of the energy produced, and since large quantities of 
energy are required for the production of nitrogen, I resumed my 
former studies. 

As I knew from my own experience, and as I had also learned 
from the failure of others, that the physical properties of peat, 
especially its large proportion of water, made it absolutely im- 
possible to convert the material into a fuel easy of transport and 
fit to compete with coal, I recommended the erection of large 
electric power stations in the middle of the bog district, so as to 
utilize the heating power of the peat for the production of steam 
with the least possible expenditure of labour. The improvement 
of the gas-engine and the work of Mond on the simultaneous pro- 
duction of power gas and ammonium salts in the gas-generator 
helped to mature further plans. If it was possible to gasify in a 
generator the raw peat, first dried to a certain extent, and to 
obtain thereby not only power gas, but also to extract at the 
same time, in the shape of ammonium salts, a large portion of 
the frequently high percentage of nitrogen contained in the peat, 
then the problem of cheap production of power was solved. 

Experiments which my collaborator, Dr. Caro, made with the 
assistance of Dr. Mond, at the works of the Power Gas Corporation 
at Stockton and Winnington, and, later on, at the works of the 
Deutsche Mondgas Gesellschaft in Westphalia, furnished the very 
favourable result that peat containing from 50 to 55 per cent. of 
water could be gasified without difficulty. It was found that in 
addition to a power gas, yielding 1400 kilogramme-calories per 
cubic metre, a quantity of ammonium sulphate was obtained 
which corresponded to 75 to 80 per cent. of the nitrogen originally 
contained in the peat. At a lengthy trial carried out last May at 
the works of the German Mond Gas Company at Sodingen in 
Westphalia, when 4o tons of wet peat were worked up per day, 
2 tons of peat containing 50 per cent. of water furnished 2400 
cubic metres of power gas and 38 kilos. of ammonium sulphate. 
As the nitrogen content of the dry peat amounted to 1°05 per 
cent., this yield of ammonia represents about 75 per cent. of the 
total nitrogen. On using the power gas in a large Deutz gas- 
engine, the consumption per horse-power-hour was 2°4 cubic 
metres. Hence, not taking into account the production of steam 
required for working the generator, the above 2400 cubic metres 
of power gas are capable of supplying 1000-H.P.-hours. 

As Germany owns an area of 22,000 square kilometres (8500 
English square miles) of bogs, she can produce not only the 
nitrogenous manure required for her agricultural requirements, 
but can, in addition, supply large quantities of power for other 
industrial and agricultural purposes, as, for instance, for railway 
and canal traffic; while the land from which the peat has been 
removed is suitable for cultivation, as long experience in Holland 
has demonstrated. Similar conditions obtain in Great Britain, 
especially in the Irish bogs. Ireland, for her area, owns more 
peat deposits than any other country in the whole world. Almost 
one-seventh of her surface—viz., 4250 square miles—is covered 
with peat deposits of a quality rarely found elsewhere in Europe ; 
and the percentage of nitrogen in the peat is often very con- 
siderable. The zealous endeavours made for years to improve 
Irish agriculture and industry can therefore be assisted to a 
great extent by the rational utilization of the bogs. 

The author devoted the concluding portion of his paper to par- 


ticulars of various products which are now being obtained in- 
dustrially from calcium cyanamide. 





The following is the “official report” of Mr. Lymn’s remarks 
on the paper: There was one process which had been touched 
upon in which England was undoubtedly pre-eminent—viz., the 
recovery of nitrogen in the shape of sulphate of ammonia from coal 
and combustible matters generally. It was well known that Dr. 
Mond, fifteen years ago, was recovering sulphate of ammonia 
from coal at the rate of 80 lbs. of sulphate per ton. This had 
gradually developed, and the latest phase in the utilization of the 
Mond process was that of recovering ammonia from peat. In this 
connection, he should like to correct an evident misapprehension 
in the paper—viz., that it was Dr. Caro who, with Dr. Mond, 
worked out the Mond process in its application to peat. It was 
true that Dr. Caro gave assistance in the working-out of that 
process as applied to the utilization of waste colliery products, 
and also of a certain material from Germany called “ Seeschlick ” 
(lake slime), which contained a large amount of nitrogen and 
which was very successfully treated. But as regards peat, he 
wished to make it clear that, a year or two before either Dr. Mond 
or he met Dr. Caro, peat was already being gasified by the Power 
Gas Corporation of London, and as a fact by himself, under 
ammonia-recovery conditions, at Stockton-on-Tees in 1903. It 
was this Company who had built and supervised the operation 
of the plant in Germany whereof the results had been stated by 
Professor Frank; indeed, two further plants to gasify peat were 
now being built by this Company, one of them for a new electricity 
supply station in Italy. At the same time, he must draw attention 





to the eminently valuable work of Professor Frank and Dr. Caro 
in Germany, in recognizing the Mond process as the best adapted 
for making use of the peat bogs which cover so large an area 
there. It was probably not generally known that in many places 
there were peat bogs, at all events in this country and in Ireland, 
so rich in nitrogen that they could be profitably gasified, for 
ammonia only ; the gas being looked upon as a bye-product which, 
for lack of power users, might in some cases have to be treated 
as a waste product. The sulphate of ammonia obtainable from 
a ton of theoretically dry peat varied naturally according to the 
nitrogen; but in his experience it ranged from 80 lbs. to 160 lbs, 
This showed the enormous total value of the peat in the United 
Kingdom as a source of nitrogenous fertilizers. Peat could be 
produced in a suitable condition for gas-producers at a cost of 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per theoretically dry ton. Of course, the 
‘theoretically dry”? ton was simply mentioned as a standard; it 
naturally contained in its air-dried condition from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of moisture. The conditions he had just mentioned might 
also apply to waste small coal ; a very large plant being now under 
construction in the Midlands to gasify this fuel for ammonia only, 
the gas being temporarily a bye-product. 





PARKINSON COMPANY’S NEW SHOW-ROOMS. 


As was briefly announced in last Tuesday’s “ JourNAL,” the 
Parkinson Stove Company, Limited, have just opened new 
London offices and show-rooms at No. 129, High Holborn, W.C. 
the old premises at Finsbury Pavement being closed. This bald 
statement, however, is by no means a sufficient reference to the 
matter; for both the rooms and their contents are deserving of 
favourable notice. Handsomely fitted up with oak panelling and 
comfortable offices, the show-rooms consist of lofty ground-floor 
and basement accommodation in one of London’s main traffic 
arteries. Situated close to Kingsway, they are, besides being 
actually in a busy thoroughfare, easily accessible from every part 
of the Metropolis. Already there is sufficient in the window to 
draw the attention of the crowds of passers-by; and when the 
Gaslight and Coke Company have completed the installation of 
modern gas lighting appliances which they are going to put up, 
the place cannot fail to prove an excellent advertisement for 
gas in general, as well as for the Parkinson Stove Company in 
particular. 

So much for the outside. Having crossed the threshold, one 
is confronted with specimens of the latest appliances for the utili- 
zation of gas for heating and cooking. There are gas-steam 
radiators of all sizes; one in action being of plain design, with no 
projections to catch the dust. Several fires fitted with tiled re- 
cesses and handsome overmantels, show how extremely attractive 
they can be rendered when used with the most appropriate acces- 
sories. Many of the well-known patterns of fire are fitted with a 
single row of block fuel; others with the firm’s new “intense” 
pillar fuel, which has already been noticed in our pages. The 
special feature of the pillar fuel is that the points project inwards 
to meet the flame which passes freely up the centre, by which 
means greater heating value is secured from the gas consumed. 
In the fires—the ‘‘ Onyx” and the “ Beryl ’-—provided with this 
new fuel, it has, of course (the pillars being in one piece), been 
possible to dispense with nearly all the ironwork that otherwise has 
to be used to keep the balls or blocks in position ; the pillars being 
simply held in place by a thin band of iron, formed into an oval, 
which is fixed in front of the fire. In this way, there is nothing 
to prevent the full heat from the fuel passing straight into the 
room, which is a consideration from an economical point of view. 
In addition the pillars are made of a highly refractory material, 
which can quickly be brought to incandescence. Another pattern 
of fire which attracts notice is the ‘‘ Crown No. 4,” fitted with a 
duplex burner. This can be seen in action in the show-rooms. 
There are twelve bunsens—the six centre ones being controlled 
by one tap, and the three on either side by another. 

As to cookers, these are to be seen of all sorts and sizes—from 
the smaliest type for slot installations to the huge ovens which 
are designed for hotels and restaurants. A popular pattern is 
the “ Intermediate” grade cooker, which is a somewhat cheaper 
style than the well-known “Crown” form, and is found suitable 
for gas companies to let out on hire. One of the features of these 
cookers is that they are fitted with a very large hot plate. Among 
the numerous forms of griller, is a new one, with a top which lifts 
up and gives facilities for cleaning, &c., and (in the larger sizes) 
with a boiling-burner at the side. This is another appliance 
which is extensively used by gas undertakings in connection with 
prepayment supplies. A washing-boiler is on view that has the 
appearance of being specially adapted to withstand the effects of 
hard wear, and withal is moderate in price. The inside is copper 
tinned; and there is no seam in the bottom. Outside there is 
a galvanized iron body; and the heat travels up through the 
space that is left between this outside body and the boiler proper. 
There is also a damper, by way of which the steam can pass into 
the chimney. 

As is almost unnecessary to mention, the Company are making 
a speciality of the water-heating side of the business; and a big 
show is made of the Maughan patent geysers, and other appliances 
designed for a similar purpose. In connection with the domestic 
uses of gas, water heating is a matter that is more and more 
claiming attention; and we are informed by Mr. T. E. Barralet, 
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the London Manager to the Parkinson Stove Company, that the 
hire-purchase of geysers is, from his experience, proving satisfac- 
tory alike to consumers and gas suppliers. Space does not admit of 
notice of all the types of water-heaters that can be inspected here ; 
but one or two may be shortly touched upon. The “ Simplice” 
form is provided with inter-locking gas and water taps, which, by 
preventing the gas from being turned on without water flowing in, 
make it impossible to damage the apparatus through carelessness. 
In the “ Multi-Supply,” a pilot-light is always on; and when hot 
water is drawn off, the entrance of cold water to replace it opens 
the gas-valve, and the gas at once lights up. One of these, it may 
be remarked, has been supplied to the King. On the tap being 
closed, the geyser is automatically put out of action. With this 
apparatus, hot water can be obtained at any time all over a house. 
The “ New Teba” has a safety gas-valve, which prevents burst- 
ing or damage through failure of the water supply. The gas 
cannot be alight unless cold water is actually running into the 
geyser; as soon as it stops, from whatever cause, the gas is auto- 
matically shut down. The water is heated in copper chambers, 
and is not exposed in any way to the gas products; and it is so 
constructed as to give the greatest possible efficiency from the 
gas. The gas traverses the interior three times before it escapes, 
so that practically all the heat in it is used. Actual tests, it is 
said, have shown that 97 per cent. of the gross value of the 
gas has been utilized. Finally, there is the firm’s newest sys- 
tem of supplying hot water—the “Gacylote.” This is a speci- 
ally-constructed boiler, which holds a definite quantity of water 
(from 5 gallons upwards) heated from a small gas-burner. The 
gas supply is controlled by a simple valve, which lowers the 
flames when the water reaches a desired temperature, and raises 
them if the temperature is reduced. Thus it maintains a store of 
hot water which may be drawn from any tap. As hot water is 
drawn off, and fresh water comes in, the gas is automatically 
raised to heat it. There is an air jacket between the outer cover 
and the boiler which retains the heat; the gas required to main- 
tain the heat in a 15-gallon apparatus being stated to be only 
2} to 3 cubic feet per hour. Mr. Barralet speaks in euthusiastic 
terms of the ‘ Gacylote,” which he considers has a very big future 
before it, because it does not require manipulation, can supply 
hot water to any part of a house, and is economical on account of 
the fact that there is no loss of heat in radiation. The ‘‘ Gacylote” 
is made in two patterns—the “H” for supplying water under 
pressure, and therefore either above or below the boiler ; and the 
“QO,” for supplying it without pressure, and thus only below the 
level of the apparatus. 


_— 


FRESH LIGHT ON CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. BaLrour, M.P. 


[Points from the Presidential Address to the Labour Co-Partnership 
Association, see p. 707.] 

I need hardly say it is a source of great gratification to me, in 
this my year of office as President of the Association, that I should 
have an opportunity of addressing so important and so representa- 
tive a meeting upon the great objects which the Association is 
designed to promote. In truth, the magnitude and importance 
of these objects it is not easy to exaggerate, because we touch the 
very central problem of social economics. Social economics, 
the organization of the productive forces of the community, have 
been in controversy now for some generations. I welcome con- 
troversy and believe in discussion; but I have reluctantly to 
admit that much of what has been said on this all-important theme 
is not likely to conduce in the end to any remodelling or develop- 
ment of the economic framework of society in any direction which 
is likely to improve the general lot of mankind. That criticism, 
if it be in some respects well-founded, the work of this Associa- 
tion at all events need not fear. Whatever else may be said of 
us, it is undoubtedly true that we are a practical body. We do 
not, indeed, repudiate reflection and speculation upon these great 
matters. We believe that such reflection and speculation are of 
enormous value; but we can point to the fact that we have passed 
beyond speculation in the sense that our theories have been carried 
out in practice, and have not been found wanting. 





Co-PARTNERSHIP PRACTICALLY PROVED. 


Where they have been tried under favourable circumstances, 
where they have been tried under the guise of wise, public- 
spirited, and, let me add, businesslike persons, those experiments 
have been a success; and nobody can survey the field, and see 
what has been accomplished in France, in this country, and else- 
where, and truly say that industrial co-partnership isstill an untried 
experiment—a plan which looks well upon paper, a method of 
dealing with industrial problems which may commend itself to 
the theorist, but which the practical man repudiates. That is not 
so. And wecan point to the actual facts of contemporary history 
to prove that the general scheme that we advocate is one which, 
if tried in the proper manner and by the proper people, can pro- 
duce all those happy results which its sanguine originators hoped 
from it. May I say at the very beginning of such observations as 
I have to address to you that we are advocates of no hard-and-fast 
scheme to which every industrial organization must fit itself or 
else be outside the purview of our operations. That is not so. 
We recognize that the industrial system of modern society is an 





extraordinarily complex whole, having its roots deep in an imme- 
morial past, bound, therefore, by all the ties which hamper the 
present in its relation to the future because of the past, and we 
also recognize that different industries, co-related as they neces- 
sarily are, yet carried on under different conditions, may require 
different organizations, having to deal with persons of different 
degrees of knowledge, experience, and culture; and thatit is quite 
impossible, it would be the worst form of doctrinarianism, to lay 
down some absolute rule of industrial organization to which every 
industry must conform or be regarded as utterly wanting in those 
qualities which bring it within the favourable view of those who 
rule this Association. 


ALL SCHEMES LEADING TO Co-PARTNERSHIP WELCOME. 


It is true that our ideal is complete co-partnership, and by 
‘complete co-partnership”’ I mean that those who carry on the 
work shall be associated as partners in all that the work brings 
in its train. This, broadly speaking, is the way I should roughly 
define what is meant by co-partnership. But we recognize as an 
approach to that ideal any arrangements which are far less com- 
plete or less theoretically perfect. We applaud every arrange- 
ment which softens or obliterates the divisions between employer 
and employed, between owner and occupant. Everything that 
is a step in this direction is to us welcome, everything which helps 
along the road I have indicated is a step we desire to encourage; 
and, if I may speak for myself, I am certainly not one of those 
who believe that the ideal scheme can necessarily be carried out 
with advantage in every industry, in every department of produc- 
tive effort. It certainly cannot be carried out in the present 
development of society; and I am too disinclined to prophesy, 
or to lay down the proposition, that the time will ever come, or, 
indeed, ought to come, in which the whole industrial effort of the 
world will be formed on one single ideal model of the kind I have 
described. 


INDIVIDUAL AND EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT. 


There are many persons, however, who think that this ideal is 
impossible simply because, as they hold, you cannot introduce 
what in the cant phrase of the day is described as the democratic 
constitution into the management of purely business affairs. If 
the critics of whom I speak mean by that that you cannot carry 
on a difficult business requiring initiative, courage, risks to be 
taken, instant adaptation of means to ends by a committee, how- 
ever constituted, I entirely agree with them. The result of my 
own personal observation upon the way the business of the world 
is carried on is that the really good work of an original kind is 
always carried on by anindividual. But that does not mean by an 
uncontrolled individual ; nor does it mean an individual without 
associates. What it does mean is a committee, whether it is 
a council of war in matters military, whether it is a board of any 
kind or description, on which every member is not only theoreti- 
cally and in the eye of the law, so to speak, equal, but actually 
takes upon himself an equal share in the operations carried on 
by the committee, that is predestined to barrenness if the work is 
in any degree one of complexity or difficulty. And from my expe- 
rience, the abler the committee the more inefficient it will be. It 
must be one man who does the work, not the committee. The dis- 
tinction is all-important in practical life. I think there are great 
departments of our public life and academic life where this is not 
sufficiently considered, and where the result is that there is an enor- 
mous waste of brains, time, and, let me add, temper, witha perfectly 
amazing, indifferent output of efficient work simply due to the 
fact that people do not understand that it must be a well-selected 
individual who does the thing, however you may control him, 
however you may advise him, whatever precautions you may 
think fit to take to see that he does not betray or misuse the 
powers given to him, and that he is really working for the common 
end of the association to which he belongs. This is my view of 
the way of conducting the business of the world. If I thought 
the introduction of the co-partnership system was to prevent the 
initiative which depends on men, and to transfer that initiative 
to the incompetent hands of a committee, however able, I should 
despair of the process. But it does not mean that at all. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR STABEE 
INDUSTRIES. 


I believe that the workmen of this country are as capable asany 
other class of the community in understanding the real force of 
the observations I have ventured to make as to organization of 
industry in general. They know perfectly well, or they will know, 
when this system gets into force for any length of time that—if 
you are, in these days not merely of competition, but in these 
days when industrial and scientific inventions are making such 
rapid changes in almost every industry in the country, to hold 
your own in the struggle for existence against competitors who 
have every advantage of organization and initiative—they cannot 
afford to give up the advantage which efficient, able management, 
and that alone, can give them in the struggle for commercial 
existence. So far as I am able to form a judgment, the plans the 
Association advocate can most efficiently be carried out, in the 
first instance at all events, in those well-established industries 
which have about them but little of the speculative element, but 
little risk, and in which the changes in invention are not so 
bewilderingly rapid as to make an entire remodelling of plant 
and other appliances a matter of almost year by year occurrence. 
I do not say that co-partnership is not applicable to all kinds of 
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industry. All I say is that, in the first instance, it will probably 
be more effectively applied to the more—how shall I put it ?— 
established, the less risky forms of industry, of which there are a 
great many in the country. 


An APPRECIATION OF SIR GEORGE LIVESEY. 


There is some evidence of that in the way in which the system 
of co-partnership is spreading among gas companies. You all 
know that perhaps the greatest pioneer in this country, or the 
man who has done more for this system than any other, was (the 
late) Sir George Livesey—a man who has deserved well of the 
whole community, and whose name can never be mentioned in 
any meeting of those interested in co-partnership without feel- 
ings of reverence, affection, and regret. The system he adopted, 
and which has been carried out with such admirable success in 
the South of London, and is day by day spreading to other parts 
of the country, is meeting with a degree of success which is 
largely due to the pioneer effort so successfully made by Sir 
George Livesey in his long career in this Metropolis. 


On BroaDER GROUNDS THAN THE BALANCE-SHEET. 


People talk as if this were simply a movement to avoid contests 
between capital and labour, culminating occasionally in strikes, 
or as if, on the other hand, it was simply a movement to induce 
workmen to be more energetic and less wasteful in carrying out 
the work for which they are paid. Well, both these are excellent 
objects; but I do not recommend this movement because it is imme- 
diately going to show results in the balance-sheets of employers 
or companies. I recommend it on much profounder grounds— 
grounds which go much deeper into the heart of the thing. After 
all, I think that in our ordinary speech we lose a great deal by 
talking as if the labour of a man whose life is devoted to labour is 
in itself an evil, which becomes tolerable because he is paid for his 
labour, and that the payment he receives for his labour can be used 
to amuse him, or support his family, or in some other way when the 
hours of labour are over. There is an element of truth in this; 
but I am quite certain that the element of truth is grossly exagge- 
rated in ordinary speech. I do not say that labour is a pleasure ; 
but I do most emphatically say that unless the work we do in 
life can be inherently interesting—I do not say pleasurable, I 
say interesting—we have not yet got at the root of any social 
problem. The art of life is to make uninteresting parts into an 
interesting whole. No man’s work is in itself, take it bit by bit, 
of an exhilarating character. But talk to an agricultural labourer 
working on a large well-managed farm, talk to an artisan engaged 
in some great industry, and you will find—at least, I have found 
—that it is a great mistake to suppose that all they care for, or 
are interested in, is the amount of wages they get per week, and 
what they can do with their wages. They are interested in the 
concern. They feel instinctively that they are part of a great 
machine, of a great industry involving the expenditure of much 
brains, organizing power, capital, which uses the newest know- 
ledge, which (again using a cant phrase) is up-to-date, and they 
are glad to be parts of that machine. It gives them, or at all 
events many of them, a certain satisfaction; and they take an 
intelligent interest in it, although, under our existing system, all 
that they can get out of it is their actual industrial weekly wages, 
irrespective of the prosperity or of the adversity of the business, 
so long as the business continues. 


MACHINERY AND INTEREST IN WORK. 


Let me say before going on that the introduction of machinery 
has undoubtedly made in many industries the work of individual 
operatives extremely monotonous. A manor sometimes a boy or 
a woman has got to do one thing, and one thing only, all day and 
every day. They have to look after one bit of machinery which 
contributes its own small quota to one complete result. That, I 
think, is a worse position than it was when machinery was less 
developed than it is now, and when each workman had to work in 
different stages in the one ultimate product. He had then grounds 
for interest in his work which seem almost removed from the 
modern operative, who has to deal with the most advanced form 
of machinery. But there is a set-off in the sense of the extra- 
ordinary beauty and complexity of the total mechanism of which 
the individual manipulates a fragment; and I do not believe the 
consciousness of that great complex mechanism is absent from 
the mind of the intelligent workman, although he is dealing only 
with a small portion of it. Well if what I have said is true, or 
has some near relation to the truth, is it not of enormous import- 
ance to us to try and increase this interest in a man’s life—his 
work being, I believe, the chief interest of his life outside the 
family affection? I am quite certain it is the work that a man 
does which is the real thing that is of interest in his life. If 
this is so, what you have to do is to increase the interest of 
the workman in the work he is doing, and this you can do 
more by furthering the co-partnership system than by any other 
possible means which are open to you. You then make him feel 
not merely that he is part of a great organized mechanism of pro- 
duction, that he is a unit in the great army which is producing the 
goods the world annually consumes—you not only make him feel 
he is doing his share of the world’s work and getting a fixed wage, 
but you make him feel that he is a shareholder in the particular 
co-operative work in which he is engaged. Such feeling must be 
invaluable. It must increase a man’s interest and must make him 
feel that from everything that is being done well, he will gain, 
while from everything that is being done ill he will lose. It will 





make him feel that he is part of a good machine and not ofa bad 
machine, and that his personal fortunes are more or less bound 
up in the success of the industrial concern of which he is a 
member. I venture to suggest that that is a very valuable result ; 
and it goes deeper than the balance-sheet or the conflict between 
capital and labour. 


THE Cause oF Lasour TrousLE IGNORANCE—THE REMEDY 
INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE. 


But there is one other consideration—and it is the last I shall 
bring to notice—which to my mind, at all events, ought never to 
be absent from the thoughts of those who desire to develop in. 
dustrial organization on the lines which commend themselves to 
us. Modern industry is an extraordinarily complex and difficult 
organism. It is an organism, it is all inter-connected—there is 
no isolated business; it is all one business, but it is a business 
of the most extraordinary complexity. Some of it involves an 
expenditure of brains, of intellect, the exercise of courage, and 
rapid appreciation of a difficult situation, of which I do not sup- 
pose the outside public have the smallest conception, and even 
the men engaged in a work probably have very little intimate 
acquaintance with the real difficulties which the owners of that 
work, be they an individual or be they a company, or what you like, 
have got toface ; and it is because they donot fully appreciate these 
things that some of the difficulties between capital and labour have 
arisen. The quarrelsof mankind are not due tothe fact that mankind 
are bad, but to the fact that mankind are ignorant; and the more 
you can encourage mutual knowledge of each other’s affairs by 
those who have to guide the enterprise and the workmen on whom 
they depend for carrying out their plans, the more you bring 
the two classes together, and especially the more you make the 
workmen understand the difficulties of the employer, the more 
I am certain you will produce a class of men in this country who 
are fitted to deal with all questions, be they industrial or be they 
political or social, and who do not exist at the present time. | 
speak in the presence of some of the Labour members of the pre- 
sent House of Commons, who agree with me that nothing can be 
better for the community as a whole than that the great artisan 
classes of the community should have the most intimate knowledge 
possible of business methods, difficulties, and risks, as well as 
business profits. That great result you will get by co-partnership ; 
and I doubt if you will get it in any other way. If co-partnership, 
either in its complete form or any of its inchoate and less deve- 
loped shapes, becomes general, then my firm conviction is that 
you will have done an enormous benefit for the social advantage 
of your country—not merely or chiefly because in the industries 
where co-partnership exists there will be no strikes, or because 
there will be more energy shown on the part of the workmen, and 
better balance-sheets and profits at the annual meetings of the 
company, but because, in addition to these advantages, and quite 
apart from and above them, there is the additional interest in the 
great industria] work which will be instilled into the minds of 
every worker in the country, and that greater knowledge of the 
complexities and difficulties of industrial life which is the true 
secret of the sympathy between one class of producer and another, 
which is the great guarautee of social peace and the great hope of 
social progress. 








Retirement of Mr. William Morris. 


After a service of fifty years in connection with the water supply 
of the Kent district of London, Mr. William Morris has lately been 
retired by the Metropolitan Water Board, in compliance with the 
age regulations. At the meeting of the Board on Friday, the 
Finance Committee reported that he was entitled, in accordance 
with section 47 of the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, to the maximum 
allowance of two-thirds of his salary and emoluments; and they 
recommended that he should be awarded superannuation to the 
amount of £1215 8s., as from the 27th of January next, and that 
his salary should be paid up to that date. In view of the long 
association of Mr. Morris with the Kent district, the following 
remarks, taken from a recent number of the “ Kentish Mercury,” 
are interesting : “ The retirement of Mr. William Morris from the 
post of Engineer of the Kent District of the Metropolitan Water 
Board recalls the fact that some seventy years ago the Kent Water 
Company was a struggling concern drawing its supplies from the 
Ravensbourne just above Deptford Creek. The water was not 
only becoming polluted by reason of the increase of population 
along its banks, but the quantity was diminishing, and the outlook 
was most gloomy when Mr. Morris, their young Engineer and 
Manager, who had studied the French Artois, or artesian, method 
of sinking deep wells, showed them where and how to obtain a 
plentiful supply from the chalk beneath their feet. The strain 
and responsibility of the undertaking told upon Mr. Morris's 
health; but he lived long enough to see Kent water adopted by 
the Government Examiner as the standard of purity by which 
the water of the other great London Companies was judged. His 
son, Mr. William Morris, who is now retiring, succeeded him as 
Manager some thirty years ago; and all the great pumping- 
stations, reservoirs, and underground communications scattered 
over West Kent were designed and constructed by him.” 





Among the new members of the Council of the Royal Society 
elected at the anniversary meeting on Monday last week, is Dr. 
J. S. Haldane, one of the Metropolitan Gas Referees, 
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ROUND THE WORLD—AND SOME GAS-WORKS. 


By Maurice GRAHAM. 


(Copyright in Great Britain and America.] 


XVII.—JAPAN: NAGOYA. 
Avovt four-and-a-half hours’ run in the express train from Osaka 
brings one to the commercial city of Nagoya, the capital of the 
province of Oswari. The population is 300,000 inhabitants, and 
the general manufactures are porcelain and cloisonné. There is 
a Government Arsenal, which provides work for a large part of 
the workpeople. 


Upon arrival at the railway station, nobody could be found 
who could speak English, so a rickshaw was taken to the Nagoya 
Hotel, where are the quarters of the “* Welcome Society,” from 
which particulars and general information can be obtained by all 
travellers and tourists. After “tiffen,’ the rickshaw ride was 
continued to the Gas Company’s offices, where an introduction to 
the Engineer and General Manager of the Nagoya Gas Company 
(Mr. S. Okamoto) was obtained. This gentleman gave the writer 
a cordial welcome, and was ready to afford any information of 
interest. He was formerly Assistant to Mr. Cushman at Osaka, 
and had, therefore, received a good training in the building and 
starting of new gas-works. 


NaGcoya Gas ComPANY. 


The Nagoya Gas Company, Limited, was established as recently 
as Christmas, 1906, and by October, 1907, the whole of the gas- 
works sufficient for the immediate canvassed consumption were 
completed. Therefore, a good start at all events was made as 
regards showing the population what wonders could be worked 
by the new gas light, in competition with the electric light, which 
had been installed for many years. The Company had in Mr. 
Okamoto the very man at hand, who had passed through the 
same experience in a much larger city, with a population many 
times as great. Thus matters were made comparatively easy 
for the Directors of the Gas Company (who, by-the-by, are all 
Japanese) and their work made easier, as they knew they had 
at the head of affairs a technical and practical gas engineer, who 
would take the whole of the responsibility of construction, manu- 
facture, distribution, and sales. 

Now let us see what has taken place and what is the present 
[July| position of affairs. The nominal capital of the Company 
is yen 2,000,000 (£200,000) in yen 50 shares (£5), with a paid-up 
capital of yen 12°50 (equivalent to 25s.) per share, and a second 
call of yen 5 (10s.) per share, which is due in October of this 
year. The tully-paid up capital will then be yen 700,000, or 
£70,000. The first half-year’s dividend, declared at the half- 
yearly meeting held in May last, was at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum, and the next half-yearly dividend, to be declared in 
November, will be at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. 

The present [July] price of the partly paid-up shares, of which 
yen 12°50 (25s.) has been paid, is about par, owing to the new 
start of the Company and the first dividend, which the Directors 
very wisely kept low on account of having heavy establishment 
charges on such a small output. But now the output is rapidly 
increasing, with only the same cost of administration; so that 
the dividends will rise just as quickly. There is a stipulation 
made by the Government in the 50 years’ concession or franchise 
of the Company, that not more than 12 per cent. per annum can 
ever be paid in dividends; and the Gas Company have the usual 
opportunity of creating a depreciation, sinking, and reserve fund 
in preference to passing the balance over to the Government. 
This stipulation is a valuable asset to the shareholders, and 
should give the shares greater ballast than would otherwise be 
the case. Article 29 of the Company’s regulations, resolved at 
the general meeting of the organization held on Nov. 5, 1906, 
says: “ The net profit of the Company should be the remainder 
of the gross income, from which are deducted all the outlays and 
losses ; and after a resolution of the ordinary general meeting, 
it is distributed in the following six items: 1. Reserve fund; 2, 
special reserve fund; 3, bonus for officials and others; 4, re- 
muneration for the retired; 5, dividend to the shareholders; 
6, amount carried over to next term.” Other regulations of the 
Company deal with general provisions—such as: Article 1, “The 
object of the Company is to supply coal gas and to do any other 
business connected with it”—shares, officials of the Company, 
meetings of the shareholders, and accounts. Article 14 reads: 
“The Company should appoint seven Directors and three In- 
spectors, who should be elected from among the shareholders 
holding 100 shares or more.” Article 17: “The Directors should, 
by mutual election, vote one President and one Procuratory 
Director.” Article 18: “The President is entitled to represent 
the Company, and the Procuratory Director to manage the 
Company’s affairs.” Article 19; “ The President is entitled to 
decide the salary of the Company’s Manager and the other 
clerks, and also to appoint or remove them, by a resolution of 
the Board of Directors.” These articles are quoted verbatim, as 
among the more interesting of the 31 regulating the Company, 
called the “ Nagoya Gas Kabushiki Kaisha,” with head office in the 
City of Nagoya and works at Gokiso Mura, Aichigun. 





The first balance-sheet of the Company, adopted in May, 1908, 
showed: Total liabilities, yen 2,193,613°728, including the profit 
account of yen 14,369'739, which was distributed as follows :— 


Yen. Sen. 
Taxes to Municipality 488,790 
Reserve fund .. . 1,000,000 
Special reserve fund . 450,000 
Bonus for officials . Bl 1,150,000 
Remuneration for the retired 143,700 
Dividend to shareholders oa . 16,000,000 
Account carried over to next term . 1,137,249 


One yen = 100 sen or 2s. Dividing the numver of yen by ten gives the result in 
English pounds, 


The general increase of consumers is so rapid that it is over 
10 per cent. per month; and as there are 2200 consumers on the 
books at the time of writing [July| the increase is at the rate of 
220 consumers per month, or 2640 per annum. Compare this 
rate of increase with that of the Osaka Gas Company, and, in 
proportion to the population of the two cities, it will be seen that 
the smaller concern is increasing more rapidly than the larger. 


OFFICES AND SHOW Rooms. 


All the drawings and details of the offices and works were made 
by Mr. Okamoto, and the work carried out under his supervision. 
He has certainly kept in view the importance of large area, lofti- 
ness, and good ventilation in the design of his block of offices, 
which stand alone in the main centre ofthe city. Upon entering, 
one can see he has adhered to the system of introducing first of 
all the sales department to the notice of the visitor or customer, 
whose wants can afterwards be attended to by the clerical staff, 
who are in full view and near at hand. 

The stock or show rooms are equipped with a suitable collec- 
tion of fittings which have been found of the greatest service in 
Japanese households. While on this subject, it will be of interest 
to mention that the Gas Company hire or loan out all gas-cookers, 
fittings, &c., at a rental of so much per month, and even hire out 
burners and mantles, for which they charge the small sum of 
4 sen (the equivalent of 1d.) per month. There is also a gas- 
engine working in full view of the public; and this has been 
responsible for the introduction of over 60 gas-engines, which 
take 55 per cent. of the gas made. There are a number of saw 
mills in the neighbourhood, which are gradually installing gas- 
engines. Besides these, general factories find this class of power 
cheaper and more convenient than steam or electricity. 

Upstairs on the first floor are large and well-designed rooms 
that would give points to many European offices visited. These 
are the Directors’ Board meeting room, Engineer’s offices, labora- 
tory, and a general store room for documents. The designer of 
this building has considered the prospect of rapid development, 
and has decided that these offices will meet the demand for 
accommodation for at least ten years, whereas his gas-works re- 
quire extensions, additions, and renewals daily. 


NaGcoya Gas-WorkKs. 


Tea having been served in the usual Japanese custom, and 
having generally discussed gas matters, rickshaws were ordered, 
and after going along the main street for about a mile and turn- 
ing to theleft,a huge plain under rice cultivation was reached. In 
the centre of this rice plantation stood the gas-works, in an area 
of 49 acres—thus having plenty of land for extensions as long as 
the concession lasts. The more modern the appliances and 
apparatus for making gas, the less area the plant appears to take 
up. The price paid for this land in the first instance was equal 
to about 1s. per square yard. Since then the Government have 
begun, and nearly finished, a navigable canal (by which coal and 
coke can be taken to and from the gas-works) running through 
the centre of the land to the city and connecting with the Arsenal. 
The price of the same land at the present time, the writer was in- 
formed by Mr. Okamoto, is 5s. per yard; so that the present paid- 
up capital of the Company is assured in land value alone. The 
area of land not used by the Company at present is leased for 
short periods. 

The retort-house chimney and spiral gasholder are the first 
points noticeable as prominent features of these gas-works, for 
they are decorated with Japanese lettering, representing the 
name of the Gas Company. (See Photograph No. 152, which 
shows the Japanese lettering on the chimney). 

The general design of the buildings throughout, as seen by the 
Photographs Nos. 152 and 154, is quite original, and is after the 
Japanese style of architecture, with a touch of the heavy hammer, 
as it were, thrown in to make them more solid to withstand the 
heavier work. The writer was greatly pleased to find that at last 
he had discovered a gas-works out of the ordinary conventional 
design and style, and wondered how it came about. His query 
was answered by the Engineer informing him that his instructions 
were to do everything on the very simplest plan, and to adhere to 
the wooden buildings, which were quite good enough. This Mr. 
Okamoto did, and finished off his buildings with a good coat of 
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Photograph No. 152.—View of the Nagoya Gas-Works, 


The Japanese Lettering on the Retort-House Chimney represents the name of the Gas Company. 
The tall covered apparatus is the Tubular Condenser. 


the Coal-Store Roofs. 


Behind, and parallel to, the Retort-House are seen 
The small middle Building is the Exhauster and Washer Room, The 


Purifier-House is in front, surrounded by oxide. The far Building with a Steel Chimney is the blacksmith’s and general repairing shop. 
The figures in front are Mr. S. Okamoto, the Engineer and Manager, and his Secretary. 


dark grey paint, which makes a very pleasing picture and enhances 
the neat appearance throughout. 

Crossing the yard, the retort-house is entered. It is built in 
European style, with red brick (see Photograph No. 152), and 
would perhaps have been more in keeping had the Engineer kept 
to the Japanese style of building, and made it with brick or iron 
columns and a wood structure, allowing plenty of ventilation in 
this land of heat. However, he conformed to convention in this 
instance, and also in his design of chimney, which, nevertheless, 
he embellished with Japanese letters, as already referred to and 
illustrated. The house contains two benches of four beds each ; 
six retorts, 7 ft. 7 in. long, single ended, and 21 in. by 15 in., 
being ina bed. The first bench was built to the Engineer’s own 
designs, and is to be seen in Photograph No. 153. Both benches 
are heated by regenerative furnaces, the producers of which are 
fed from the side of the retort-bench where the charging and 
drawing are done. The clinkering of the producers is 
done from the opposite side. The retorts are set on the 
horizontal system, and are charged by hand scoop and 
drawn by the ordinary rake. Scoop work appears to be 
more easily learnt in Japan than shovel charging by the 
retort-house men, who are there to-day and gone to- 
morrow; perhaps rickshaw men one day, stokers the 
next, and in a hotel the third. 

The second bench was being built by the Engineer’s 
men to German designs and with German material. All 
future extensions (which will probably be required next 
year or the year after) will be with 20 feet horizontal 
through retorts, with charging and drawing machinery 
on one side of the bench—or possibly with vertical re- 
torts, upon which subject the writer has had many chats 
with various engineers, expressing to them his favourable 
views. 

The weight of the present charges is 300 lbs. per retort, 
with charges every six hours. The stokers work twelve- 
hour shifts, during which they attend to the complete 
working of one bed of six retorts, charging, drawing, feed- 
ing the furnace, and clinkering. In other words, they 
charge twelve retorts, equal to 13 tons of coal, draw the 
coke, quench it from a hose pipe, and take it to the yard. 
Their wages are sen 60, or 1s. 3d., per shift, which is good 
pay for this country, where everything required by a 
Japanese workman is very cheap, such as rice and cotton 
clothes. 

The coal used is known as Kiyushu and Hokkaido, and 
is stored, to the extent of about 1200 tons, under cover 
parallel to the retort-house. The roofs of the coal-stores 
aré seen in Photograph No. 152 beyond the retort-house. The 
coal is taken to the retort-house in baskets. There is a good 
local demand for coke, which is sold at the equivalent of 15s. 6d. 
per ton to a contractor in the town, who retails it. This is the 
usual custom when starting gas-works, so as to get rid of the 
responsibility of having the coke on the Company’s hands. 

Passing to the next house is noticed a tall tubular condenser, 
seen in Photograph No. 152, which also shows other buildings of 
neat design in wood. The smaller house in the middle is the 
exhauster-house, where there is a complete new outfit of two sets 
of 12,500 cubic feet per hour engines and exhausters on combined 
bedplates by Messrs. Waller and Son. Everything in the house 


(and the gauges in particular) looks beautifully clean and tidy. 
This house also contains a Pelouze tar-extractor and a “ Stan- 
dard” washer, both well painted and clean. 

The purifier-house is seen in the front of the same photograph, 
with oxide of iron spread round about it. There are four boxes, 
12 feet square by 5 feet deep, with ordinary covers and water-lutes. 
Oxide of local make, consisting of cast-iron filings and borings 
prepared with sawdust, does all the work at present required ; but 
it is anticipated that this will not be sufficient when the make 
of gas increases next year. Baskets are used for carrying the 
purifying material. 

The gasholder at present working is a spiral one by Dempster’s, 
of a capacity of 80,000 cubic feet. The writer commented upon 
its good appearance, meeting with a smile and an answer to the 


| effect that this holder was once a new one at Tokyo, but has now 


found a home at Nagoya. 
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Photograph No. 153.—Inside the Nagoya Retort-House. 


At the present time, the yard is taken up with new material 
delivered by a German firm for a new gasholder of 500,000 cubic 
feet capacity just being erected, as shown in Photograph No. 154 
(Mr. Okamoto and the writer are seen standing near the lamp 
post). All the material is marked with erection marks; and Mr. 
Okamoto was asked whether it was necessary to send foremen 
or inspectors out to superintend the erection. He replied: ‘No. 
I never want them. We do all our own erection work and let it 


| piecework to travelling Japanese gas erectors, who come round 


| directly they know there are any extensions going on. 


For the 
gasholder and steel tank, all complete, including riveting and 


erection, I pay yen 30 (£3) per ton, paid when tested with gas in 
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Photograph No. 154.—Another View of the Nagoya Gas-Works. 


The Building at the left on entering the Gas-Works’ Gate is the General Office and Meter and Governor House. The Building next to it is the 
General Stores. On the right is the mechanics’ shop, with an outside staircase leading to the joiners’ shop above. The erection work progressing is 
a new steel tank and gasholder, with standards and outside framing. 

The two figures standing near the lamp-post are Mr. S. Okamoto and Mr, Maurice Graham. 


the holder. As regards my retort work, I only require the draw- 
ings of the furnace and fittings, and we do the work. You see the 
cost of European erection is very heavy.” 

Such was the opinion of the Engineer of these gas-works; and 
it will be noticed that it confirms the view already given in the 
previous article on Osaka. The writer personally examined the 
work under progress and the method of riveting, and must cer- 
tainly say it was equal to any done in England. The Japanese 
have a few different methods of arriving at the same result. For 
example, an English joiner planes the wood and produces the 
shaving as the plane is pushed from the body, whereas a Japanese 
joiner pulls the plane to his body. The result is the same and 
equally good work is done in both ways and in both countries. 

The meter and governor are housed in the first building on the 
left on entering the works, shown in Photograph No. 154. The 
jet photometer indicated a gas of 15-candle power. 

There is a good mechanics’ shop, with machine tools, 





The gas-meters are all dry ones, as at Osaka; and slot-meters 
have not been pushed, for reasons previously given. 

All fitting and plumbing is done by the Company, whose men 
are working night and day to execute orders on new houses. 

Mr. Okamoto mentioned in conversation the difficulty there 
was to get a Japanese cook to change from his charcoal and to 
burn gas; and the writer was able to say that the same diffi- 
culty was met with in all Oriental countries. The cook gets his 
gratuity from the oil and charcoal merchant, but not from the 
gas company. The writer therefore suggested that, as there was 
no Japanese law to prohibit Christmas boxes, the Gas Company 
should promise the cook a suitable present at the end of the year, 
provided he kept his cooker clean and there were no complaints 
due to neglect of the apparatus. This is legitimate business, as 
everyone is aware of the real nature of the cook’s objections to 





such as lathes and drills, &c., above which is the wood 
workers’ and joiners’ shop. These are clearly seen on 
the right of Photograph No. 154, with the outside stair- 
case leading up to the carpentry department. In addi- 
tion to these workshops is the blacksmith’s shop, which 
is the building seen in Photograph No. 152 under the tall 
steel chimney. All these shopsare useful and economical, 
as the general cost of having work done outside was such 
a large item of expenditure. 

There is a small, new German sulphate of ammonia 
plant, producing salt at the rate of half-a-ton per day ; 
this bye-product being eagerly sought after locally. Tar 
also meets with a good demand at the price of 10 sen, or 
23d., per gallon. It is sold in old kerosine tins or cans, 
which are filled with tar and soldered up again. 

The present annual output of gas at these works is 
about 34 million cubic feet, and the maximum daily make 
300,000 cubic feet ; but as the increase is so rapid, such 
figures are of little significance. It is anticipated that 
the output will be doubled by Christmas, 1909. 


JAPANESE STREET LIGHTING. 


The laying of mains is found to be the heaviest item 
of expenditure in a new gas company. At present, 60 
miles have been laid in Nagoya; and the Company are 
still laying them at the same rate as the general in- 
crease of consumption. Of course, where gas-works are 
built in a big town of 300,000 people, there must, to start 
with, be a continual increase all round. 

Next year a high-pressure main will be laid to supply 
gas to the Nagoya Exhibition across the Canal, at a distance of 
about a mile from the works. 

The general lighting of the city is done by Japanese house 
lanterns, which are seen outside each building in the typical street 
scene illustrated in Photograph No. 155. Good lighting can be 
seen in the large shops and buildings. Lucas lights are adopted 
in places, and give a good general effect and impress the public 
with the superiority of gas lighting over the electric light, with 
which there is keen competition. 

_ The price of gas is yen 2°40, or 4s. 10d., per 1000 cubic feet for 
lighting, and yen 2, or 4s., per 1000 for power purposes. Electri- 
city is charged for at so much per lamp. 





Photograph No. 155.—A Street Scene in Nagoya, showing the Japanese Lanterns 


hung outside each Building, for Lighting the Street. 


gas. Perhaps gas companies in other countries may take the 
hint, and make a success of it. 


JAPANESE House LIGHTING. 


Just a note about the general interior lighting of tea houses 
and private houses. The Japanese do not like brilliant lights, 
and prefer the small inverted burner, consuming only about 2 feet 
per hour, as the style of Japanese decoration in all houses does 
not require brilliancy of light. This is owing principally to the 
absence of furniture, and, secondly, to the decorative art screen- 
work, which shows to advantage in dim light. One notices in 
Tapanese rooms that the screens and walls are mostly covered 
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with paintings of landscapes and similar views, and are such that 
a brilliant light would entirely upset the artistic conception of the 
artist or decorator. The “ Bland” light seemed in great demand, 
and suited the position admirably. - 


The afternoon drawing to a close, and the writer having to 
catch the “ sleeper” to Kozu, he thanked Mr. Okamoto, the Chief 
Engineer and General Manager, for his kindness in showing him 
round the offices and works, and for supplying the information 
embodied in this article. As regards the future success of the 
Nagoya Gas Company, and the early prospect of paying the full 
12 per cent. dividend, the writer’s long gas engineering experi- 
ence leaves him without any doubt that this will be accomplished 
within two years, while at the same time conforming to the regu- 
lations of the Articles of Association. 

The railway journey from Nagoya to Kozu takes seven hours. 
Gotemba was reached in the early morning, and a magnificent 


view of Fuji Mountain, over 12,000 feet in height, was obtained. 
From Kozu, astart was made for Miyanoshita, a mountain health 
resort, with hot mineral springs and dry cool air. Leaving this, 
in rickshaws, the pathways lead through mountain scenery beauti- 
fully green with new foliage of all descriptions, and with here and 
there a wayside tea house. Thecoolies bathe themselves and try 
to obtain a more picturesque freshness than their “steaming” 
appearance after pulling their heavy loads up these mountain 
sides. Suddenly Aski or Hakone Lake comes into sight, and 
Hakone-Moto is reached. The beautiful and peaceful lakeside 
scenery, with lovely views of Fuji mountain tipped with snow, 
was enjoyed for the next few days. Near by is the Mikado’s 
summer palace. Five hours on horseback brings one to Atami, 
a watering place on the sea, where are geysers and hot springs. 
Later, by rickshaw, tram, and train, Kamakura, a seaside resort 
and once the capital of Eastern Japan, is reached, where a stay 
of several days was made. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 





Visit to the Old Kent Road Gas-Works. 


Upwards of seventy members of the London and Southern 


District Junior Gas Association assembled at the Old Kent Road | A _ th ¢ 
works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company on Saturday | driven off in the process were treated with the incoming liquor in 
afternoon—perhaps a record number for a visit—in fulfilment of | order to save the free ammonia; and then they went to the Claus 


an engagement which was made some months ago, when Sir 


| kilns for taking out the sulphur. 


George Livesey promised he would meet and address the mem- | 


bers. The unhappy event that has intervened cancelled one part 
of the programme—and the part which was doubtless the more 
eagerly looked forward to; but the other portion of the fixture 
—the inspection of the works—was duly carried out, under the 
guidance of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Charles Carpenter, who 
devoted his Saturday afternoon to the purpose. In explaining 
the features of the plant to the visitors, he was assisted by Mr. 


T. S. F. Gibson, the Works Superintendent, Mr. R. H. Collins, | 


and Mr. D. Chandler. Mr. Henry Austin, one of the Workmen- 


Directors, who is a member of the Association, was also present | 


to help in welcoming the visitors. 

On arrival, the members proceeded direct to the Workmen’s 
Institute, which is in the ordinary way used for concerts, competi- 
tions, whist-drives, &c. Attached to it is a handsome billiard- 
room and a kitchen. When they had assembled in the Institute, 
the party were welcomed by Mr. Carpenter, and presented with 
copies of a brief printed description of the works. 
lars therein contained, Mr. Carpenter was kind enough to add 
by a few remarks that were helpful to the visitors in their subse- 
quent inspection. The Institute itself, he pointed out, is a build- 
ing which was erected in 1859, as offices ; and at one end was the 


these two things from the crude gas—the liquor, after cooling, being 
returned to the washers, where it was very caustic. The gases 


One of the chambers had been 
left open, in order that the members might see the form in which 
the sulphur was deposited. A great deal of work had been done 
at Old Kent Road in days gone by in regard to purification in 
closed vessels. Many chemists, in addition to Hills, Laming, 
Sugg, and Sir George, endeavoured to perfect the process; but 
for one reason or another it had not become a success, and they 
were to-day purifying in oxide vessels, as was done sixty or 
seventy years ago. Another point of interest was the pipe- 
ground; and in this connection he would point out that go per 
cent. of the pipes laid by the Company, trom 48 inches down- 
wards, were tull turned and bored. They made admirable joints ; 


| and the Company not only used them for their mains in the streets, 


_ on the works, 


but in connection with the pipes for liquor and tar pumps, &c., 
It was difficult to get a good sound joint in the 
ordinary way where ammoniacal liquor was concerned ; but they 
found the turned and bored method an admirable one for this 


| purpose, and he did not think they would see a leaky joint any- 


Tothe particu- | 


room used for his work by Sir George, when he filled the position | 


of Engineer and Secretary to the Company. A tablet on one of 
the walls records the fact that the building was converted to its 


present use and opened by Sir George on April 22, 1908. The | 
artificial illumination is carried out by means of concealed lights. | 


This is found to be extremely successful, resulting in a beautitully 
diffused light. 

Referring to the history of the works, Mr. Carpenter said they 
were really the playground of Sir George Livesey, who was 
brought up there as a child. On one side as they passed along, 
the members would see a row of small houses, one of which was 
formerly occupied by his father, Mr. Thomas Livesey, when he 
was Secretary and Manager. Walking on, they would come to 
a column, which was interesting as it formed part of the framing 
of a holder the tank of which was constructed by the Company 
as far back as 1845. 
Metropolitan Gas Company was that they had for many years 
done much of their work themselves. They had not built gas- 
holders ; but they had put in several tanks, and done other things 
of a similar kind. In fact, they had made a practice of doing as 
much as they could themselves, and the column he referred to 
belonged to the holder in connection with the first tank which 
they so built. Then nearby there was a chimney, which was a 


One of the points with regard to the South | 


where. They learnt a good deal of what they knew about turned 
and bored pipes from Liverpool. 

Naturally, the members, in the course of their inspection, found 
particular interest in the modern retort-houses, of which there are 
tour, each containing sixteen settings of tens, 20 feet long, which 
are worked with six-hour charges ot about 7} cwt. of Yorkshire 
and Durham gas coal. The retorts are charged by West com- 
pressed air machines; while the discharging is carried out by 
means of the Hunter and Barnett patent pusher—the last-named 
of the two inventors being a member of the Association. These 
dischargers are, Mr. Carpenter declared, found to work very suc- 
cessfully. Outside producers are used for generating gas for 
firing the retorts; and the working of these was also gone into as 
fully as possible by the visitors. There are two producers to each 
house. The coke falls from the retorts into hoppers under the 
stage, where it is quenched, and, after draining, is allowed to fall 
into trucks and then drawn out of the retort-house by endless wire 
ropes driven by gas-engines, being finally tipped on the coke-heap. 
This system is found to produce a very smail quantity of breeze. 
The pan-breeze from the producers is washed and sorted into 
various sizes of coke and clinker in a breeze-washing plant. The 


| total make of gas of each retort-house averages about 2} million 


cubic feet per 24 hours. All the coal is brought to the works in 


| barges, which are unloaded by steam cranes fitted with Hone’s 


little curious in regard to construction. The shaft itself was | 


parallel ; and to strengthen it there were piers or buttresses, thick 
at the bottom and tapering away to nothing at the top. This 
being a little out of the ordinary at the time, Sir George had a 
good deal of trouble in getting permission of the authorities— 
the Metropolitan Board of Works—for its erection. In the end, 
however, he succeeded ; and this was characteristic of the man. 
They would also see a retort-house, not working now, which con- 
tained thirty settings of tens, and on the site of which originally 
stood a church. This was Christ Church, which was pulled down 
some forty years ago. 

Mr. Carpenter next touched upon the more salient features of 
the works as they exist for the production of gas to-day. He 
pointed out to the members that they would pass a cyanide plant, 
which, however, would not be open for inspection, because it was 
a highly technical process, and was not one that could be easily 


perimental, or a small working, scale of one-tenth of a ton per | 


day. Then there was Hills’s process, which was an arrangement 
for driving off largely carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the crude liquor, so that the liquor might again take up 


grabs. 

The hot coal gas is drawn from the retort-house through vacuum 
governors by four exhausters driven by two “ Farey”’ compound 
condensing engines. It is then condensed in four sets of rever- 
sible water-cooled condensers, each consisting of twelve 24-inch 
vertical pipes having sixteen 2-inch water-tubes in each; the gas 
travelling in the opposite direction to the water. It next passes 
to the Livesey washers, which are worked in two sets of three, and 
then to the scrubbers and purifiers—the latter (which are worked 
in sets of six, each about 4o feet by 30 feet by 5 feet deep) being 
charged with hydrated oxide of iron. After going from the last 
purifier through naphthalene washers containing tar oils, the gas 
is measured by the station-meters, the drums of which work in 
concrete tanks sunk in the ground, whereby the expense of a 
meter-house is saved. The total storage capacity at the Old Kent 
Road is 1134 million cubic feet ; and as the gas made there is not 
sufficient to supply that part of the district, an additional quantity 
is pumped from East Greenwich, through about 4 miles of 48-inch 
main, by means of centrifugal fans. The pressure given by the 


: | holders is also supplemented by fans during periods of maximum 
shown toa party. They were at present working on a large ex- | 


demand. 
The works are in two sections—the old and the new—and the 
combined area is about 33 acres. There are workshops for clean- 


ing and repairing gas-cookers, fires, meters, lamps, and fittings. 
On the recreation side, there is a flourishing athletic club. In 
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connection with the sulphate making plant, the members were 
able to see a saturator which is being built on the Williams 
principle, which, it may be remembered, formed the subject of 
a lengthy correspondence in the “JournaL” columns a short 
time ago. The party, after passing through the handsome offices, 
terminated their tour of inspection in the Board-room, where 
they gazed long at the excellent portrait which hangs on the wall 
of Sir George Livesey, during the great strike in December, 1889, 
which was presented by the subscribers to the “George Livesey 
Testimonial Fund” on Aug. 20, 1890. Thereafter the visitors, to 
the number of eighty, sat down to tea with Mr. Carpenter in the 
dining-room ; and at its conclusion the thanks of those present for 
the welcome accorded them were suitably expressed. 

The President (Mr. W. J. Liberty) said he did not think it 
would be a very exaggerated figure of speech if he stated that 
this was a very proud day in the annals of the Association. They 
were on historic, and he might even say hallowed, ground. The 
spirit of Sir George Livesey seemed to permeate the whole of the 
works. When he approached Sir George last August and asked 
him to meet the members, Sir George quite of his own free will 
expressed the wish that they should come to him at the Old Kent 
Road, in order that he might make their acquaintance. They all 
thought this was an extremely kind offer; and then, of course, un- 
happily everything fell to the ground. He hardly liked taking 
up the matter further, and writing to Mr. Carpenter to ask if he 
would meet them. He did so, however; and Mr. Carpenter said 
he would be there—he could not take the place of Sir George 
Livesey, but he would show them what there was to be seen. 
When Mr. Carpenter received them on their arrival, he gave 
them an interesting speech, which had enabled them to follow 
what they saw afterwards. For all this they thanked him most 
heartily. Another reason why they were glad to be there that 
day was because they regarded this as the home of theco-partner- 
ship system—not, of course, the Rochdale scheme of co-opera- 
tion. Fifteen years ago, there were only 77 co-partnership or 
co-operative schemes in existence; while there were now 112. 
Of the gas companies who now had co-partnership schemes, the 
figures relating to five were available. These companies had 
a capital of £12,185,000, and they employed 7200 men, in round 
figures—nearly 6000 being with the South Metropolitan and the 
South Suburban Gas Companies. The total amount distributed 
by the five companies under their schemes was £496,879, of 
which the South Metropolitan officers and workmen had re- 
ceived £427,279. He saw in these figures a great potentiality 
for settling once and for ever the hitherto interminable strikes 
and discords, and creating lasting harmony between masters and 
men. When they sawthe Rt. Hon. A.J. Balfour and Mr. Shackleton 
foregathering on this question, and both blessing such schemes, 
they had good reason to think that co-partnership as commenced 
in London, in connection with the South Metropolitan Company, 
was well worthy of being copied. He noticed that it was pro- 
posed to put up a monument of some kind to Sir George Livesey ; 
but no enduring bronze or the hardest of granite would stand so 
long as would the great scheme he had been referring to. It was 
a monument ; and a greater one they could not have. Only that 
very week it had been announced that the Croydon Gas Company 
had adopted profit-sharing. The Association were at the Old 
Kent Road on a unique occasion ; for he believed it would be the 
last time that Mr. Carpenter, as Chief Engineer of the Company, 
would conduct a party of visitors round the works. It gave them 
great pleasure to be there that day to congratulate him on his 
election to the Board of the Company. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Walter Grafton asked the members to return Mr. Carpenter 
a hearty vote of thanks for the hospitality, care, and attention 
shown to them that day. His appointment as a Director was one 
that augured well for the Company. 

Mr. W. Upton seconded; remarking that the Association had 
met several times under the zgis of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, and he trusted Mr. Carpenter would give them the 
privilege of visiting the Old Kent Road again on some future 
occasion. There were so many points of interest about the 
works that he was sure they would all be glad to come again and 
finish their inspection, which he thought was really only just 
begun. The cleanliness of the works was a very great moral 
point, and an example that was well worth copying. 

The proposition having been carried by acclamation, Mr. 
Carpenter said he thanked them on behalf of the Company for 
the vote. The works they had seen that day were perhaps a little 
bit difficult to follow—especially in view of the fact that a plan did 
not accompany the short description that was distributed among 
the visitors. He, however, liked Mr. Upton’s idea of arranging 
another day to finish the inspection; and if it was at any time 
possible to fix this up, he could assure the members that they 
would receive a similar welcome. Talking of orderliness, he re- 
garded the tar works at Ordnance Wharf as the really orderly 
picture they had to show in their Company; and what the Old 
Kent Road and other works had been endeavouring to do was to 
live up to the high standard set by the tar works. With regard 
to the work of the Association, and other similar ones, the idea 
in the minds of the members was no doubt—as should be the case 
—to improve their knowledge of their profession and their position 
in the profession ; and he could not conceive a better method of 
doing so than by regularly attending the meetings of such an 
organization. He belonged to several Associations quite early in 

is gas career; and the good they did him was incalculable. He 
thanked them again heartily for the warmth of their vote ; and on 





behalf of the Company, he said they were very pleased indeed to 
see the members. The South Metropolitan Company had always 
kept what he might call “open house.” They had always wel- 
comed anybody or everybody who wanted to see or learn anything. 
If anyone wanting information wrote to the Company, somebody 
was always deputed to see that it was supplied. 

Mr. F. Ainsworth proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Carpenter’s 
assistants for the great attention that had been paid to the visitors 
in going round the works. He, for one, would certainly like to 
repeat the visit on some future occasion. He thought the number 
present that afternoon was the largest muster the Association 
had had for a visit to a works; and if they came to the Old Kent 
Road again, he was convinced the party would be quite as big. 

Mr. J. E. Henwood seconded, with the remark that they all fully 
appreciated the kindness shown them by Mr. Carpenter and his 
assistants ; and the vote was heartily accorded. 





SYNTHESIS OF METHANE. 


At a recent Meeting of the Chemical Society, a paper on “ The 
Direct Union of Carbon and Hydrogen and the Synthesis of 
Methane,” by Professor W. A. Bone and Mr. H. F. Coward, was 
read and discussed. 


According to an abstract of the paper in the “‘ Chemical News,” 
the recent work of Berthelot, Pring and Hutton, and Mayer and 
Altmayer, on the above-named subject was critically reviewed 
by the authors. The results of new experiments were described 
which demonstrate the formation of large quantities of methane 
when less than o'r gramme of sugar-charcoal (highly purified by 
prolonged ignition in dry chlorine, first of all at 700° C. and then 
at 1100° C.) is heated in a stream of pure, dry hydrogen to between 
1100° C, and 1200° C. in an apparatus similar to that used by 
Bone and Jerdanin 1897. In two separate experiments, the yields 
of methane—viz., 137¢.c.and 125'5 c.c. at o? C. and 760 mm. from 
0'0995 and 0’0g2 gramme of carbon respectively—were as much as 
73 per cent. of those theoretically obtainable; the remainder of 
the methane being lost by unavoidable oxidation or decomposi- 
tion in contact with the intensely hot walls of the porcelain tube 
in which the carbon was heated. In one group of four experi- 
ments, the formation of altogether 422 c.c. of methane from 
0°306 gramme of carbon was demonstrated. The authors there- 
fore considered that the synthesis of methane from its elements, 
as originally carried out by Bone and Jerdan in 1897 and 1901, was 
fully confirmed. 

In the course of the discussion upon the paper, Dr. Feilmann 
asked Professor Bone if he could supply information as to the 
black substance formed by the methane on the walls of the porce- 
lain tube in which the reaction took place, and suggested that 
it might contain carbon, due to decomposition of the methane 
formed. Such decomposition might be promoted both by the 
walls of the tube being presumably rather hotter than the body 
of the gas, and also by the special action which was well known 
to be peculiar to solid surfaces in similar circumstances. It was 
difficult to believe that the coloration could be due to the forma- 
tion of silicon in the porcelain, and it presumably contained no 
lead. In reply, Professor Bone said he was afraid he could not give 
any definite information as to what particular constituent of the 
porcelain or the glaze of the inner tube had been reduced by the 
methane; presumably it might be the silica, and certainly the 
appearance of the tube suggested this. With regard to the 
mechanism of the process, it might be either a direct reduction 
by methane itself, or a secondary effect due to carbon liberated 
by a primary decomposition of methane in contact with the hot 
surface. 











The London and Southern District Junior Gas Association will 
meet next Friday at the Cripplegate Institute for the purpose of 
hearing a paper by Mr. W. Briggs, on the “ Production of Hot 
Water by Gas.” 

Purification of Extracts Containing Sulphur.—A specification 
has been taken out by the French Company working the Bécigneul 
and Berger process for a method of treating the extracts contain- 
ing the sulphur obtained from gas-purifying material. Acéording 
to an abstract given in the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry,” the object of the invention is the purification of the 
solution of sulphur obtained by extracting, with carbon bisulphide 
or other solvent, the spent material before or after de-cyaniding. 
The solution is agitated with sulphuric acid (50° to 60° Baumé). 
This dissolves the carbides, which are thus extracted from the 
solution, and further yields with these carbides insoluble sulpho- 
conjugated compounds, which ultimately become resinified and 
carbonized. It also resinifies and carbonizes the tars, rendering 
them insoluble. The resulting black deposit and the excess of 
acid are removed by filtering through powdered gypsum, and the 
filtered solution is completely decolorized by a further filtration 
through clay or animal charcoal. It is then evaporated. The 
extraction and purification are carried out in a series of vessels 
which communicate directly with each other, in order to avoid 
loss of solvent, and are also connected to a gasholder to ensure 
equalization of pressure. When the solution of sulphur becomes 
super-saturated by evaporation, steam is passed through it, so as 
to cause the deposition of sulphur as small crystals free from 
enclosed solvent, 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 
JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


An Afternoon for Questions and Answers on Different Subjects. 
A Meeting of the above Association was held on Saturday 
afternoon at the Manchester Technical School ; there being a very 


representative attendance. Mr. J. TayLor, the Vice-President 
of the Association, occupied the chair in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. J. Wellens. The afternoon was devoted to the 
answering of questions sent to the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Alsop) 
on subjects of interest to the members. The following are the 
chief questions dealt with and the answers summarized : 


“ What is the correct method of watering meters—(a) With gas 
turned off at main cock ; (b) with gas turned on at main cock 


but no light going ; (c) with gas turned on at main but no lights 
on?” 


A great deal (it was submitted in answer) depended on the 
make of the meter to be dealt with. The generally accepted 
method was to turn the gas off at the main cock, open the nearest 
tap on the fittings, take out the plug on top right-hand side of the 
meter and the plug at the bottom right-hand side, and water. 
After the water has stopped running out at the bottom plug, 
insert both plugs and light the gas. With the main cock turned 
off and no taps open, the meter becomes air bound ; consequently 
no gas will pass. In meters of the West and Gregson type, also 
some of the Braddock type, one cannot water them satisfactorily 
except with lights on. With the gas turned on and no lights 
going, one would not obtain as good a level of water in the meter 
as would be the case if the gas was off and the meter allowed to 
syphon in the usual manner. Mr. R. H. Garlick gave some in- 
teresting details of his experiences on this subject. He always 
found it best to pass the water to the meter with the gas on. 


Mr. Carter (Garston) and Mr. Hodgson (Ashton) followed on the 
same lines. 


The meaning of a phrase : “ Does not the sentence ‘ to pass 18 feet 
per hour’ on a 3-light meter mean that the meter will pass at least 
18 feet per hour at 34-inch pressure? If the pressure is increased, 


say, to 3 inches, will the volume be increased according to Boyle's 
law?” 


The answer to this question was that the words “to pass 
18 cubic feet per hour” on a 3-light meter does mean that it will 
pass 18 cubic feet per hour at }-inch pressure ; but if the pressure 
be increased to 3 inches, the volume will not be increased accord- 
ing to Boyle’s law, as Boyle has stated that the greater the 
pressure the less the volume, and is only applicable to gases in a 
confined space. Hence, by Boyle’s law, we get half the volume 
by increasing the pressure twofold; but this law does not apply 
to gas-meters, as the following figures—the result of an actual test 
by the answerer—will show: A 3-light meter, 125 per revolution, 
at 3-inch pressure, passes 18 cubic feet per hour; at 2 inches, 36 
feet; at 3 inches, 45 feet; and at 8 inches, 72 feet. 


Right of inspection of meters. 


This question had reference to the prosecution of a meter in- 
spector for entering a house while the occupants were out, but 
who had left the key in the door. What is the law relating to 
this point? The following reply was given to this: The Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847, has a section which has been confirmed 
or improved by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871. Section 21 
reads as follows: “ Any officer appointed by the undertakers may 
at all reasonable times enter any building on land lighted with 
gas supplied by the undertakers, in order to inspect the meters, 
fittings, and works for the supply of gas, and for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantity of gas consumed or supplied; and if any 
person hinder such officer as aforesaid from entering and making 
such inspection as aforesaid at any reasonable time, he shall for 
ay! such offence forfeit to the undertakers a sum not exceed- 
ing £5.” 


Method of cutting an old main and inserting a branch pipe. 


One member wanted to know what ought to be done under the 
following circumstances: “It is necessary to cut out a piece of 
12-inch main for the purpose of inserting a branch 12 in. by 8 in. 
The main is an old one, and very rough on the interior—so much 
so that when three bags are inserted at each side of the proposed 
cut, they fail to stop the flow of gas in either direction.” It was 
assumed for the purposes of the answer that the author of the 
question desired to know how he could make the place safe for 
the men working, and prevent an explosive mixture getting about, 
not so much as to prevent a slight leakage of gas. “ Seeing that 
three bags on either side of the proposed cuts is not sufficient,” 
ran the answer, “to keep back the gas, the proper course would 
be to drill a 4-inch or }-inch hole between (say) the second and 
third bags, and screw in a piece of gas-pipe, 6 feet or 8 feet high, 
to act as a chimney for any gas that leaks past the third bag; 
then between the first and second bag on each side drill $-inch 
holes, one on the top and one on the under side of main; plug the 
bottom one, and pour in at the top some fairly stiff cement between 
the bags ; insert the plug, and proceed to make the necessary con- 
nection as quickly as possible, If done smartly, the cement will 





not have set, and can be got out at the bottom plug before the bags 
are taken out. Should there be a good fallin the main, and a 
syphon near, it could be deposited there.” 

In the discussion, the opinion was expressed by several speakers 
that if the cement got set it would be awkward to get out; and 
Mr. Taylor thought in such cases it was better to have stoppers 
in place of bags. 


Comparative life of incandescent mantles. 

The comparative life of incandescent mantles used in street 
lighting was raised in a further set of queries sent in by a member. 
First he desired to know if it was advisable to fix incandescent 
lamps to tramway poles. To this a reply was in the negative, 
because of the excessive vibration caused by the over-head equip. 
ment. Opinions varied considerably on the question of the com- 
parative life of mantles—namely, (a) lanterns on wall brackets, 
and (b) lanterns on columns. Contributing to the discussion, Mr. 
Alsop said that a great deal depended on whether the lamp-column 
was rigidly fixed and upon a good foundation. For further infor- 
mation on this point he referred those interested to a paper read 
about two years ago by Mr. Mossley, on incandescent lighting, 
also to another given by Mr. S. Meunier, of Stockport, at Halifax 
some three or four years ago. The speakers, although differing 
on the question of how many mantles per burner per annum were 
required, agreed in the main that the life of incandescent mantles 
depended largely upon the number of lighting hours, the descrip- 
tion of burner, the type of torch in use, the roads and the amount 
of traffic in the district, the utilization of anti-vibratory or 
stationary fittings, the carefulness of the lamp-lighter in cleaning 
and lighting, and the consumption per hour. 


“ What is the most effectual reply a gas company can make toan 
electrical undertaking that issues hand-bills stating that electricity 
is the cheapest, cleanest, and most convenient form of lighting and 
power ?” 


Mr. Alsop said that this query was a far-reaching one, and 
could be treated from many standpoints, according to the dis- 
trict, class of customer, candle power of the gas, &c. Again, 
much depended upon the personal feelings of the engineer and 
upon the personnel of the directorate of the gas company. Under 
these circumstances, he contented himself by simply indicating 
some line of action that might be followed. He suggested the 
issue of a hand-bill calling attention to the mis-statements about 
electricity being “the cheapest, cleanest, and most convenient 
form of lighting and power;” following this up by a statement of 
facts which every gas engineer had at his finger ends. After the 
hand-bill had been circulated, a shareholder of the gas company 
might write to the local weekly paper commenting upon the two 
hand-bills, to which a director or official of the gas company could 
reply the following week, putting forward a good case for gas. If 
the electrical people could by any means be drawn into the dis- 
cussion, the engineer of the gas company could then appear upon 
the scene and “ smite the electricians hip and thigh.” Thelonger 
the controversy could be maintained, the better for the gas com- 
pany. It would be an advantage if copies of the leaflets issued 
by the “ JourNAL,” or some reprints of Mr. Goodenough’s circulars 
issued by the Gaslight and Coke Company, were distributed in 
the district. This would have a tendency to educate the general 
public; and if the gas company deemed this an opportune 
moment, they could advertise at the same time that they had 
decided to give the public the advantage of a special price for 
gas used for heating and power—thus taking a leaf out of the 
electrician’s book. Then the discount-loving public would rally 
round the gas company, and the issuing of the electricians’ hand. 
bill, with its many terminalogical inexactitudes, would have been 
a blessing in disguise to the gas company. 


Back-pressure in purifiers. 


The following was another query: “I noticed the back-pressure 
of my purifying plant increasing, so I changed the dirty vessel, 
thinking the oxide had got baked or solid ; but the back-pressure 
kept increasing, although all the vessels were clean. What would 
be the best means of locating the cause under the circumstances 
and keep your gas making going?” A member, in reply, said 
that one day being troubled with back-pressure in his No. 3 box, 
which was the dirty one, he changed in the usual way and com- 
menced to empty the oxide. However, the pressure still in- 
creased; and he then reversed the centre-valve, passing gas 
through No. 3 box, but empty. So that he could examine No. 4 
box, the flange on the outlet was removed, water was found and 
run off, and the pipe cleaned up to the centre-valve. Here was 
found the cause of the trouble--a piece of leather, which was over 
the syphon pipe. How did it get there? It was the custom to 
empty a few buckets of water down the outlet each time a 
vessel was changed, and the leather must have been in one of the 
buckets and escaped the notice of the man in charge. Mr. J. 
Taylor said it sometimes happened that the middle box of a set 
of three got caked, and thus caused a rapid increase of back- 
pressure without the first box caking. This might be due to the 
oxide in the second box being fairly old and well spent, while 
that in the first box was in better condition. He had had the 
first box in a set caked before it was possible to get the off box 
emptied. They had to make a clear passage in the partially 
emptied box, put the cover down, and turn the box on. The gas 
was thus sent through two properly-charged purifiers, which, 
being in good condition, effectually removed all sulphuretted 
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hydrogen for the time, and then had a clear passage through 
what was practically an empty box. This lasted till the other 
purifier was emptied and recharged, when the valve was again 
changed and ordinary working resumed. The only way of locat- 
ing cases of this kind, the speaker added, was to have a differen- 
tial pressure-gauge coupled to the inlet and outlet of every puri- 
fier, or, as an alternative, a single gauge coupled to the various 
inlets and main outlets with a cock on each pipe, so that the pres- 
sure at any portion of the purifying plant might be at once 
obtained. The cost of a few gauges would not be felt by the 
smallest gas-works; while the information that they gave in many 
cases would save considerable trouble, anxiety, and actual loss. 


“* What are the effects of the admission of steam to a regenerator 
furnace ?” 


This was the last question on the list. The following answer 
was made: When steam is admitted into a regenerator furnace, 
it is decomposed in passing through the incandescent coke, form- 
ing carbon monoxide and hydrogen as follows: H,O + C= 
CO +H, In this decomposition, a large amount of heat is 
absorbed, whereby less heat is generated in the producer. This 
loss of heat is a little more than balanced by the quality of 
the producer gas formed, which is richer in combustible 
gases than when air only is used; the percentage of carbonic 
oxide being increased, which, together with the hydrogen formed, 
increases the calorific value of the gas. But the chief advantage 
that can be claimed for the admission of steam is that it prevents 
the formation of hard clinker in the furnace, thereby facilitating 
the maintenance of high heats, and making the operation of 
clinkering less arduous, with less wear and tear on the furnace 
lining and fire-bars. These results may be obtained, in properly- 
designed furnaces, from the steam generated from the water in 
the ash-pan, and also from the stream of water impinging on the 
drip plates and fire-bars, making the setting independent of an 
outside steam supply, and thus economizing fuel. 


The usual vote of thanks brought an instructive afternoon’s 
discussion to a conclusion. 








Water-Works for Buenos Ayres Suburbs. 


It will be seen, from an advertisement which appears elsewhere, 
that the Province of Buenos Ayres Water- Works (Construction) 
Syndicate, Limited, which has been formed, with a capital of 
£224,000, divided into 44,000 ordinary “A” shares of £5 each, 
and 88,000 ordinary “ B.” shares of 1s. each, for the construction 
of works for furnishing a supply of water to certain suburbs of 
Buenos Ayres, are inviting applications for the whole of the ordi- 
nary shares, each of which will give the subscriber the right to 
apply for, and have allotted to him, one “B” share. The sub- 
scriptions for the A” shares are payable 1os. on application 
and a like amount on allotment; and the remaining £4 will be 
called up as required for carrying out the works. It isestimated, 
however, that only £2 will be needed during the first nine months 
of construction. The “B” shares are to be paid for on applica- 
tion. It is stated in the prospectus that out of the profits which 
the Syndicate shall determine to distribute each year the holders 
of the “A” shares will be first entitled to a non-cumulative divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. per annum on the amount paid up, and that 
the surplus profits will be divided equally between the two classes 
of shareholders. The ‘‘ A” shareholders will also have a prefer- 
ence as regards capital over the “ B,” and after repayment of the 
capital paid up on both classes of shares will be entitled to one 
half of the surplus assets; the holders of the “ B ” shares being 
entitled to the other half. The prospectus further states that the 
South Barracas Gas and Coke Company, Limited, the vendor 
Company and the promoters of the Syndicate, caused application 
to be made to the authorities of the Province of Buenos Ayres for 
a concession for the supply of water to the districts they supply 
with gas; and in September, 1905, a law was passed granting the 
concession. The contract for the sale of this provides for the 
payment to the vendor Company, with interest, of the sums they 
shall have actually expended or become liable for, and for the 
allotment of 33,000 “ B” shares fully paid up. The Directors of 
the Syndicate are Mr. J. Conrad im Thurn, a Director of the 
Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Company, Limited, and of the South 
Barracas Gas and Coke Company, Limited; Mr. Ross Pinsent, a 
Director of the above-named Companies and also of the Consoli- 
dated Water-Works of Rosario, Limited; and Mr. Arthur Telford 
Simpson, M.Inst.C.E., the Chairman of the West Surrey Water 
Company. The subscription list will close on or before to-morrow. 





_._ At the monthly ballot for membership of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers last Tuesday, Mr. W. J. Atkinson Butterfield, 
M.A., F.LC., the Secretary to the Metropolitan Gas Referees, 
was elected an associate. 

Mr. G. C. Lloyd, the Secretary of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, has been appointed Secretary of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, in succession to the late Mr. Bennett H. Brough. Mr. 
Lloyd was formerly Mr. Brough’s Assistant. 


The partnership which has subsisted for many years between 


Messrs. E. H. Stevenson and E. K. Burstal will be terminated by 


mutual consent at the end of the current year, and the practice 
continued by Mr. Stevenson at the present offices in Parliament 
Street. Mr. Burstal will not give up practice, and for the present 
will use the same offices, by arrangement with Mr. Stevenson. 














YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The First Ordinary Meeting of the Association for the current 
session was held on Saturday afternoon, at the Leeds Institute, 
the PRESIDENT (Mr. H. Butterfield) being in the chair. There 
was a good attendance of members. 

Before entering upon the special business of the meeting, the 
President announced that Lady Livesey had acknowledged and 
thanked the Association for, their letter of condolence with her 
in her trouble. 


The PRESIDENT said he would remind the members that car- 
bonization methods were very much to the fore now, and that 
the whole question was in the melting-pot. What would finally 
emerge as the recognized best method of working—horizontal 
retorts, inclines of 32° or those of 45° slope, vertical retorts, or 
coke-oven chambers, or even some new and at present unexpected 
development or modification of these—it would be difficult at 
present to conjecture. They naturally wished to keep abreast 
of these developments and in touch with conflicting theories and 
claims; so that papers dealing with some aspect or other of the 
case were specially welcome to them. He had great pleasure, 
therefore, in formally introducing one of their fellow-members, 
Mr. Atley, of the Whitwood Chemical Works. 


Mr. W. Wacker ATLEy then read the following paper. 


COAL CARBONIZING FOR BYE-PRODUCTS. 


The subject of this paper is rather an unusual one to bring 
before a Society of Gas Engineers ; gas, which is of the utmost 
importance to the gas manager, being of secondary consideration 
at works carbonizing coal for residuals, the principle of which is 
the production of coke, benzol, sulphate of ammonia, and tar. 

Prior to 1862, all coke produced for metallurgical purposes was 
produced in coke-ovens on the beehive principle, and the bye- 
products allowed to go to waste. Since that date, the old type of 
beehive oven is being gradually superseded by the recovery coke- 
oven. From these ovens, the gases from the hydraulic main are 
exhausted through coke-scrubbers externally cooled by water, 
from which is obtained the tar and ammoniacal liquor; the gas 
being finally employed for heating the ovens in the form of bunsen 
burners. The Germans and Belgians very quickly took up the 
problem ; and about 1880, the coke-ovens patented by Carvés were 
in extensive use on the Continent, while we in our own leisurely 
way only commenced to take up their use in about 1882. Some 
twenty years ago, coal washing was introduced, andis very gener- 
ally employed at the present time. There are several systems 
in vogue; but they all have the same objective—i.c., reducing the 
amount of ash in the coal by eliminating the shale and dirt. 
Smudge or small coal can be freed of ash, by washing, to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent. By this means, the ash in coke is brought 
down to 5 or 6 percent. The great saving of fuel brought about 
by the introduction of these ovens is a point of much economic 
value to the country. The latest development in the carboniza- 
tion of coal for bye-products is the patent of Mr. Thomas Parker, 
exploited by the Coalite people, the principle of which is the car- 
boniziation of coal at low temperatures with the aim of producing 
smokeless fuel. 

The first experiments in England with a view to the extraction 
of benzol from coal gas were conducted in 1882, when for many 
weeks about 200,000 cubic feet per day of Manchester gas were 
used. The station-meter for measuring the gas used was placed 
in an empty house some distance from where the experiments were 
being carried out; but such were the vague ideas of gas in those 
days, and the belief that an explosion was more than probable, 
that when the people in the district saw the meter being fixed, 
several houses were rendered vacant, and remained so during 
the whole of the period the station-meter stayed there. The price 
of benzol in 1882 was about 4s. 6d. per gallon ; whereas to-day 
benzol rectifiers would be glad to see the price of their commodity 
at gd. Theexperimentscarried out with the Manchester gas were 
so successful that a profit resulted even on this small scale ; and 
it induced several enterprising people to put down carbonizing 
works in different parts of the country, many of which were 
erected relying altogether on benzol as the chief residual. You 
will readily realize that, owing to the great depreciation in the 
value of benzol, this product is no longer the main factor to be 
considered ; coke now being the most important bye-product. 

The recovery of benzol from coke-oven gases began in Germany 
about 1890; and shortly afterwards ovens for this purpose were 
erected in this country. Within the last five years, the develop- 
ment of the bye-product coke-oven has been most conspicuous in 
the North of England. This explains itself by the fact that it is 
in this district that the coke is mainly consumed for iron smelting. 
The gases from coke-oven plants are utilized in several places for 
illuminating purposes after enrichment, and also for generating 
power. There is, however, a considerable quantity of the gas so 
produced being used for raising steam, which I consider might 
be distributed to towns in the neighbourhood by means of high- 
pressure mains into the gas companies’ holders. Gas managers 
may, under the aforementioned conditions, be able to purchase 
gas at a low figure. This, I think you will agree, is favourable, 
especially as capital costs are reduced to such a small amount, 
and not crippled with standing charges. : 

The greatly increased production of sulphate of ammonia is 
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mainly due to the rapid erection of recovery coke-ovens; and the 
following figures give us some idea of the extent of manufacture :— 














Increase 
~ | 1900. 1907. Per Cent. from 
1900-1907. 
Tons. | Tons. 
on ee 142,419 165,474 16°17 
Coke-ovens, including car- 
bonizing works and pro- | 
ducergas. . ... . 17,081 75,445 341°69 
Total production. . . 213,726 313,281 | 46°58 








It is interesting to note that, of the total of 313,281 tons pro- 
duced in 1907, no less than 230,537 tons, or 73°58 per cent., were 
exported. We have to thank our friends the Japanese for giving 
the English farmer the lead in this respect. 

This afternoon I wish to treat more especially on the methods 
employed at carbonizing works making soft coke. In the par- 
ticular works with which I am now associated, the process is very 
similar to ordinary gas-works’ practice, with the exception that, 
instead of storing the gas produced in holders, it is conveyed by 
a return main, after leaving the washing plant, to generate heat 
under the retorts and steam-boilers. A portion is also bye-passed 
through four oxide purifiers, and measured by a rotary station- 
meter, to a local privately-owned gas-works. A portion of the 
gas so delivered is used for engines of various sizes-—-20 to 150 
B.H.P.—generating electricity, &c.; and the rest is enriched 
by means of benzol to 18-candle power for lighting the district. 
The gas as received at the gas-works has an illuminating power 
of 10 candles ; and this requires 0°18 gallon of go per cent. benzol 
per 1000 cubic feet to enrich it to 18 candles. Debenzolized gas 
from coke-ovens and carbonizing works ranges from 500 to 610 
B.Th.U. per cubic foot; so that with the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of the incandescent burner, enriching of the gas will, in my 
opinion, soon be a thing of the past. 

The coal chiefly used is the smudge or smalls from the ordinary 
coking qualities, which in Yorkshire is the well-known Silkstone 
seam, and has the following analysis: Moisture, 2°82 per cent. ; 
sulphur, 1°85 per cent. ; volatile matter, 31°03 per cent. ; fixed car- 
bon, 55°13 per cent.; and ash, g'17 percent. The coke from this 
coal contains: Moisture, 4°27 per cent.; sulphur, 1°51 per cent. ; 
volatile matter, 1°52 per cent.; fixed carbon, 82°97 per cent; 
and ash, 9°73 per cent. 

The chief bye-product of to-day is obvicusly the coke, instead 
of being benzol, as before mentioned ; and you will notice there is 
a yield of 11°25 cwt. of saleable coke per ton of coal carbonized. 
As previously stated, the gas is partly used for heating the retorts, 
which is accomplished by means of 2-inch bunsen burners fixed 
just above the level of the fuel in the furnace. This ensures 
regular and efficient heating, with a minimum of labour and coke 
consumption, for maintaining the heats at 1080? to 1100° C.; and 
10°4 lbs. of coke and breeze are required per 100 lbs. of coal 
carbonized. 

The gas after leaving the retorts passes through annular and 
water-cooled tubular condensers to the exhausters, and is then 
scrubbed in washers and tower scrubbers to eliminate the am- 
monia. From the ammonia scrubbers, the gas is passed through 
a Livesey washer and two tower scrubbers down which is sprayed 
creosote oil—the specific gravity ranging from 1°020 to 1060. The 
creosote oil readily absorbs the lighter hydrocarbons from the 
gas—viz., benzol, toluol, naphtha, and a portion of the naphtha- 
lene. These products are the chief illuminating constituents of 
ordinary town gas. The gas is now used for heating or power 
purposes in the carbonizing and chemical works generally. 

The products obtained from one ton of Yorkshire silkstone 
smudge coal are— 

24 to 3 gallons of a mixture of :— 


Rectified products obtained { go per cent. benzol 





OY aor & { go per cent. toluol 
Solvent naphtha. 
‘Ter ss ss BOrSp gelions 
Sulphate of ammonia 30 lbs. 
eS. Kas: ew gcwt. 
Saleable . . , Breeze 2°25 cwt. 
( Total . 11°25 cwt. 


WORKING UP THE ByE-PropuwctTs. 


The ammoniacal liquor is worked up into sulphate of ammonia 
in the usual way with continuous stills and open saturator. The 
waste gases from the saturator are decomposed in a Claus sulphur 
recovery plant from which 69 lbs. of 75 per cent. sulphur per ton 
of sulphate of ammonia made are obtained. The creosote con- 
taining the absorbed benzol, or saturated oil as it is technically 
termed, is subjected to continuous distillation to obtain the crude 
benzol. The oil, after cooling, is again used in the scrubbers. 
The crude benzol so obtained, however, contains lighter fractions 
of the creosote oil that distil over along with the water which is 
always present in the scrubbing oil to the extent of 2 to 3 per 
cent. This crude benzol is, after further treatment, redistilled to 
get rid of the lighter fractions of creosote oil. The distillate of 
B.O.N. is now washed with concentrated distilled sulphuric acid 
of 1°845 sp. gr., to abstract a portion of the sulphur compounds— 
mainly thiophene (C,H,S) and tarry matter—then with water, and 
finally with caustic soda to eliminate the water and neutralize any 





acid that may be present in the benzol. The washed B.O.N. is 
now fractionated by dry steam; the receivers being changed for 
the different products according to their points of distillation. 

Pure benzol and toluol are prepared by again washing the 
go per cent. grades and re-distilling. So accurately do the modern 
benzol fractionating plants do their work. that all the benzol will 
distil over within 3° C. The go per cent. benzol (C;H,) is very 
extensively used for carburetting coal gas and for the manufac- 
ture of nitrobenzol, which is then reduced by scrap iron and 
crude hydrochloric acid forming aniline—the starting point of a 
great variety of colours in the dyeing industry. Motorists have 
found in this benzol a splerdid substitute for petrol. Containing 
a greater percentage of carbon, it is much more economical than 
petrol. The great difficulty in regard to the development of 
the uses of benzol is that it is so much richer in carbon than 
petrol, and therefore requires more air to give complete and 
efficient combustion of benzol in the motor. Were it in more 
general use, no doubt motor-car engineers would see to this matter, 
and have it remedied in all new cars put upon the market. 

The production of commercial go per cent. benzol in this 
country has increased very rapidly of late; and the present annual 
output may be taken at 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 gallons, of which 
one-third goes for export. Should all the benzol be extracted 
from the gases of recovery coke-ovens in this country, it is esti- 
mated that 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 gallons could be produced 
annually. A gallon of benzol contains 163°380 B.Th.U. of heat; 
and a gallon of petrol, 157142 B.Th.U. It therefore follows that 
less storage capacity is required for benzol than petrol. 

Ninety per cent. toluol (C7Hs) is also largely used in the manu- 
facture of dyes. Solvent naphtha is in demand for dissolving 
india-rubber in the manufacture of waterproofs, &c. Heavy or 
burning naphtha is used to make quick-drying varnishes. It is also 
mixed with paraffin for burning in flare-lamps by showmen, &c., 
hence its name. 

Tar DISTILLATION. 


Tar is distilled in wrought-iron stills which usually have a capa- 
city of 10 to zo tons. A ton of average quality tar yields :— 


go per cent. benzol . 1‘'93 gallons 
go per cent. toluol ee tele cat oe 0°45 

BOMWBOLMEDINER. 3s 6 4 Ow! eS 0'9 si 
Heavy naphtha . : o°2 am 
Ammoniacal liquor . 5°56 


Creosote oil (free from crystals) . . . . . 44°3 - 
Naphthalene . rie Sn nha > sa ete 144°6 lbs. 
TEMES os 6) A ee Os 1°79 gallons 
Cresylic acid (distilled) . 265s 
Pyridine bases F Oly as 
Heavy oil . ua oxo 4H Re & eee - 
ae ee er ee 93 ‘5 
A Se a a eee ae eee 9°86 cwt. 


During the distillation, the receivers are changed when the 
specific gravity of the distillates has reached a certain point. 
The finish of the distillation is assisted by live steam, which is 
admitted to the still by a perforated coil fixed at the bottom. 
This drives off the remaining heavy vapours from the still, and 
prevents them cracking-up into permanent gases, which would 
happen if they were not driven off by the steam. 

The pitch is allowed to remain in the still for 9 to 10 hours, and 
then run into the pitch coolers, where it is mixed with oil to bring 
it up to the required degree of hardness or twisting point. The 
pitch is next run into the pitch-beds, where it solidifies and is 
broken up with picks when required for delivery. The crude tar 
naphtha is agitated with caustic soda of 1°075 sp. gr. 

The sodium carbolate formed is allowed to settle, and run off 
into a lead-lined tank, and neutralized with carbonic acid gas or 
sulphuric acid, when the crude carbolic acid separates out. Pure 
carbolic acid crystals are made by distilling the crude acid. Car- 
bolic acid is used extensively in the manufacture of disinfectants, 
antiseptics, and picric acid. The naphtha is again agitated with 
caustic soda of 1°125 sp. gr. for extracting the cresylic acid. This 
is then run off into another lead-lined tank and neutralized. The 
cresylic acid thus obtained is of too crude a character to be readily 
saleable, so it is distilled; the distillate being known as refined 
cresylic acid. 

Cresylic acid is largely used for disinfecting purposes. The 
carbolic oil fraction is treated similarly to crude naphtha for the 
recovery of the carbolic and cresylic acids. Creosote oil is em- 
ployed chiefly for preserving timber and burning in “ Lucigen” 
lamps. Naphthalene (C,, Hx) is employed in the colour industry 
chiefly, and heavy oil in the manufacture of lamp-black for paint 
making, and also as a lubricant. Anthracene (C,, Hj) is the 
starting point in the manufacture of alizarin—the colouring matter 
employed in producing turkey red. Pitch is extensively used for 
making patent-fuel briquettes, by mixing with small coal in the 
proportion of from 8 to 10 per cent. of pitch, according to the 
quality of the coal. Now that the prices of tar and pitch are so 
low, the developments in the way of tar macadam should be 
great. Then we have the question of tar-spraying roads to miti- 
gate the dust nuisance. . Experiments have proved that tar acts 
very efficiently in this respect. 

By carefully considering the relative quantities of the distillates 
from these tars, you will readily see how much more valuable a 
gas-works tar is to the tar distiller than the tar obtained from 
coke-ovens. This in great measure is due to the absence of the 
dip-pipe on the hydraulic mains of coke-oven plants, causing 
the exhausters to draw into the mains along with the gas a 
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Gas-Works Tar (Sp. Gr. 1'160, Yorkshire Coal.) 












































| Temperature | Percentage Gallons | Sp. Gr. 
Product. | of Distillation on Tar per Ton | of 
| Deg. C. by Weight. of Tar. | Distillate. 
Naphtha . | 95-155 73 14°0 | 07952 
Water . . « « | 75-155 3°5 7°3 | rors 
Carbolic oil . . 180 12°2 23°4 | 1°030 
Creosote oil, Ist | 188 6°! t3°7 1°040 
oe », 2nd | 216 2° 23°4 | I°050 
Anthracene oil. . . 266 10° 21°8 | 1°r20 
Pitch . en oe 46'°5 g'3cwt. | 1°200 
Twisting-point of pitch, 137° Fahr. 

Coke-Oven Tar (Sp. Gr. 1°150, Yorkshire Coal). 
Naphtha. 75-155 7°O 13°60 0'930 
Water 75-155 2°4 4°60 1°O15 
Carbolic oil . : 188 12°8 24°80 1°030 
Creosote oil, ist . . 200 5°5 10°60 1°040 

: “ane. ¢ 232 12°4 24°00 1°055 
Anthraceneoil. . . 266 7°2 13°90 1° 105 
Pitch . 53'8 10°76 cwt.| 1°200 

Twisting-point of pitch, 137° Fabr. 
Coke-Oven Tar (Sp. Gr. 1165, Durham Coal). 
Naphtha . 0°792 1°78 0*950 
Water 2°376 5°34 I‘OI5 
Creosote oil 18°413 39°13 1‘060 
Anthracene oil . 23°958 48°91 I'IIO 
Pitch. « « 53° 861 10'77 cwt.| 1°200 





Twisting-point of pitch, 136°4° Fahr. 


quantity of free carbon particles; and also largely to the fact of 
the hot zone above the charge breaking up the lighter hydro- 
carbons into lamp-black or other bodies. 

In conclusion, I would like just to draw your attention to the 
developments that are to-day taking place in the methods of car- 
bonizing coal. There are ordinary horizontal retorts, with the 
latest machinery; inclined retorts of various designs; vertical 
retorts; and last, but not least, recovery coke-ovens. When one 
thinks of the various benefits that are claimed for the respective 
systems, it makes one realize the difficulty that engineers of large 
works have to contend with. 


[Mr. Atley had a very large and interesting exhibit, covering the 
complete range of all the products of his works (excepting, of 
course, the gas), in the crude state, in the different stages of recti- 
fication, and the various grades as put on the market. These 
were referred to and described as the reading of the paper pro- 
gressed, and were thoroughly inspected at the close by the mem- 
bers present. At the same time he had on the lecture table 
a quantity of washed benzol undergoing rectification, being dis- 
tilled from a flask fitted with a fractionating column, &c. The 
wall, too, was covered with diagrams of the tar-distilling and the 
oil-rectifying plant, and sheets of statistics. As the paper was of 
a type that invited questions rather than formal discussion, the 
queries were answered as they were put.] 


Mr. W. CraAnFIELD Called attention to the disparity between 
the figures given of the amount of ash in the coal and in the coke 
—9'17 per cent. in the former case and 9°73 per cent. in the latter. 
If these represented average samples, or the average of the tests, 
one would expect the latter figure to be about 13 per cent., so as 
to maintain the usual ratio between the two. Anyhow, coal 
containing g'17 per cent. of ash would not yield coke with only 
9°73 per cent. of ash. They had been given the calorific values 
of benzol and petrol, but could Mr. Atley furnish any data as to 
the comparative amounts utilized, seeing that the familiar odorous 
trail of the motor-car contained decomposition products of the 
oil used, and therefore represented a loss of part of the calorific 
contents of the benzol and petrol. Was this loss equal in the 
two cases? Mention had been made of the use of carbon dioxide 
for decomposing the sodium carbolate solution and liberating the 
carbolic acid. Was its use instead of sulphuric acid at all usual, 
and was it adopted at Mr. Atley’s works? He had been much 
interested in the description of the preliminary heating of the tar 
in a superheater, and wished to know if all the light oils were 
there expelled from the tar. 

Mr. ATLEy admitted that the ash contents given could not 
represent those of a sample of coal and of coke made from part 
of the same sample. All their coal came from the same seam, 
but it naturally varied greatly ; hence the disparity of the figures 
given. He had no data of the extent to which benzol and petrol 
varied in the amounts utilized in motor-cars; but it was found 
that, on an average, benzol gave 25 per cent. higher efficiency than 
petrol. The smell from benzol greatly depended on the extent 
to which it had been washed; and it was the more pronounced 
and objectionable the more sulphur compounds it contained. 
Their motor benzol contained from go to 150 grains of sulphur 
per gallon. At his works, they cracked the sodium carbolate 
solution with sulphuric acid, utilizing the acid that had already 
been used in washing the light oils; but on some works carbon 
dioxide was specially generated for the purpose and bubbled 
through the liquid. All their light oils were obtained from the 





tar during its preliminary heating; and after it passed into the 
still they began at once to collect the creosote distillate. 

Mr. Booth referred to the sulphur recovered by means of the 
Claus kiln, which was stated to be 75 per cent. sulphur, and 
wished to know what the other 25 per cent. was. In the two 
Claus kilns with which he had had to deal, they found no difficulty 
in getting go per cent.of sulphur. They then had 2 to 3 percent. 
of ash; and the remainder was water and volatile cyanides. As 
regards the smell from motor-cars, this was far more likely to be 
due to the decomposition of the cylinder lubricating oil than of 
the benzol or petrol, especially if it occurred immediately on re- 
starting the car. If petrol or benzol smells were perceptible, it 
might be from a deficiency of the air admitted or an excessive 
flow of the spirit; but it certainly meant bad driving. 

Mr. ATLEy replied that their recovered sulphur contained on 
an average about 12 per cent. of water; and a good deal of calcium 
sulphate formed from the lining of the kiln. The floor was of 
concrete in which pipes were embedded, from which at intervals 
they drew off water that had drained into them. 

Mr. Booty spoke of kilns that had gutters arranged in their 
concrete floors, and these drained to a seal-pot inside the kiin. 
The amount of water deposited largely depended on the size of 
the kilns and the rate the gases travelled through them. 

Mr. SHEPHERD inquired if Mr. Atley had any data concerning 
the distribution of cyanides in coke-oven liquor, or any evidence 
about the occurrence of alkalinity in the waste gases from a Claus 
kiln. The suggestion had been made that this may arise from 
hydrocyanic acid being decomposed in the kiln, with the conse- 
quent formation of ammonia. 

Mr. ATLEysaid he had no figures with him bearing on any cyanides 
either in gas liquor or the sulphate plant’s waste liquors. They 
sometimes found ammonium compounds in their sulphur. This 
they were inclined to attribute to temporary alkalinity of the 
sulphate saturator; but they had not investigated the matter. In 
reply to another question, he stated that their devil-water was run 
into the tar-well for the sake of recovering the pyridine in it. 

Mr. Roserts asked if their coke was suitable for household 
purposes, and if any was so sold. 

Mr. CRANFIELD inquired whether any experiments had been 
made with charges nearly sufficient to fill the retorts. 

Mr. ATLEy replied that their coke was a soft coke, practically 
the same as that from ordinary gas-works. They were unable to 
charge retorts nearly to fulness, as they had no ram, but West’s 
drawing machine with its rake. Their usual charge was about 
54 cwt., which was carbonized in 4} hours. They experimented 
somewhat in the direction of Coalite, with low heats and more pro- 
longed heating. Their usual make of coke was 800 tons per week ; 
and it mostly went direct to the Continent. In answer to further 
questions, about the gas supplied in bulk to a neighbouring small 
works, as to where it was enriched and how purified, he stated that 
the apparent inconsistency of first removing benzol from the gas 
and then carburetting again with the recovered benzol, was ex- 
plained by the fact that much of the de-benzolized gas was consumed 
under their own retorts, and that even of what was sold much was 
at once used unenriched in a large gas-engine. Some places had 
had much trouble when attempting to distribute coke-oven gas, 
because of its rapid and serious variations in quality. They sent 
out only de-benzolized gas, and that of a pretty uniformly low 
grade—viz., about 10 candles, though its calorific value was 
500 B.Th. J. and upwards. They had a governor on their “spent” 
gas main, weighted to give a certain outlet pressure on the main 
going to the gas-works. All gas in excess of what was needed to 
give this pressure, backed-up along a branch main, and went to 
their own retort-settings as fuel. What arrived at the gas-works 
passed into a holder; and the part not needed for power was 
carburetted with benzol in a Maxim carburettor continuously 
during the twelve hours of the day time, and delivered into two 
smaller holders, which then distributed it among the consumers. 
About 110,000 cubic feet of gas was daily sent to the gas-works in 
ten hours; so that no night men were wanted on the works except 
to attend to altering the weights on the governor. A small instal- 
lation of single retorts was provided as a stand-by, in case the 
supply from the chemical works was interrupted for any prolonged 
period. Enrichment needed o'18 gallon of go per cent. benzol to 
bring 100 cubic feet of gas from 10 to 18 candles. The gas destined 
to pass to the gas-works was purified from sulphuretted hydrogen 
on the chemical works, in the usual way, by means of oxide. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Atley, and to his colleague Mr. Millom, 
who had assisted in various practical ways, was proposed by 
Mr. S. W. SHEPHERD, seconded by Mr. H. Situ, and suitably 
acknowledged. 








Alderman Thomas Richardson has been elected by the Direc- 
tors of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company 
to fill a vacancy on the Board. 

In the course of an article on “Co-Partnership and Un- 
employment,” by Sir Benjamin C. Browne, in the current number 
of the “ Engineer,” he refers to the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s scheme, which he says might be looked upon as one subject, 
with modifications, to generaladoption. But he adds: “Ofcourse, 
we can never know how much of its success was due to the extra- 
ordinary charm and personal influence of Sir George Livesey, to 
whom all his men and officials were devoted, and who certainly 
had the most extraordinary power of influencing other people to 





do what he thought right.” 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
WESTERN DISTRICT. 





A Meeting of the Western District Division of the Association 
was held on Saturday evening, in the Technical College, Glasgow 
—Mr. A. H. WuiTELAw, of Glasgow, the President, in the chair. 
About fifty members were present. 


The PRESIDENT, in opening the proceedings, said he desired to 
express, on the members’ behalf and on his own, their high appre- 
ciation of the appointment of Mr. Bell, of Airdrie, as Gas Manager 
at Kirkintilloch. They were always glad to see, not only Past- 
Presidents, but ordinary members of the Association getting ap- 
pointments to positions of responsibility ; and he was sure it must 
be a great pleasure to everyone of them to know that their friend 
Mr. Bell had obtained his well-deserved promotion. 


Mr. J. M‘GHEE (Glasgow) then addressed the meeting on the 


subject of 
HEATING AND LIGHTING. 


Commencing with the application of gas as a fuel in our own 
workshops—as I think every gas manager should do, if he desires 
to carry conviction to the minds of his customers—we have fully 
100 bolt-heating, lead-melting, boiling and other types of furnaces 
in daily use. Into our fitting department, a very large quantity 
of copper piping, from 3 to 5 feet in length, is returned daily, 
twisted into many shapes. This tubing is straightened and soft- 
ened, and all the old solder melted off again by the simple fur- 
nace that you see in the diagram [exhibited]. The legs of it are 
made of 3-inch malleable iron pipe supporting a fire-brick top. 
A longitudinal opening is covered by two fire-brick shutters, 
which are adjustable to varying widths; and the old solder and 
lead are caught on a sheet-iron tray below. There is a double 
row of burners under separate control, and which are angled to 
cause the flame to play into the centre of the opening. A similar 
furnace, modified to suit, is used for burning grease, &c., off the 
cooking-stove burners which are brought in for repair. For 
washing the paint and dirt off meters in course of repair, we 
have several rectangular tanks, each about 60 gallons capacity. 
These tanks, containing a certain proportion of caustic soda and 
water, are kept at a suitable temperature—about 200° Fahr.—by 
dome circulators. These are all under blast pressure of about 
10 inches. In the stove-repairing department, the various parts, 
after coming from the cleaning-tanks are dried in a large sheet- 
steel oven, measuring 6 ft. 6 in. high and 4 feet square, double 
cased and jacketed with slag wool, and fitted with movable 
shelves. The oven is kept to the required temperature by means 
of two ordinary atmospheric tube burners, under separate control, 
slightly raised from the floor. A flue with a damper is provided. 
An oven of this type might be uiilized for many purposes, such 
as tobacco-drying, japanning, &c. 

While dealing with ovens, it might be useful to recall the in- 
teresting experiments made by Mr. Fletcher. It was found that 
by allowing 1 cubic foot of gas to every square foot of external 
oven surface, the following increases in the temperature of the 
oven over the atmosphere of the room were noted :— 


Deg. Fahr. 
Without jacket, and burner beneath 120 
a . Tc eo rn 
Jacketed with slag wool on top and sides, and burner inside . 430 


An externally heated oven is more uniform than one with inside 
burners; and for goods requiring a particular temperature a 
jacketed oven with external burner is best. Dampers should be 
fitted to the flues, to control the air passing through, so as to 
have complete oxidation of the gas. 

In the locomotive and other engineering shops in our area, gas 
as a heating agent is gradually taking its place in the working 
economy of these establishments. The method used in the Cale- 
donian Railway locomotive shop for expanding locomotive tyres 
prior to their being fitted to the rims of the wheels, is to 
employ burners that are simply 1}-inch malleable iron tubing 
perforated with ,!,-inch holes. The gas is mixed with air-blast 
under a pressure of about 8 inches, supplied from a Sturtevant 
fan. As the tyres vary in size up to about 8 feet in diameter, 
- burners of different sizes are used. They are provided with an 

oval flange and two bolts centrally on two sides, with different 
lengths of shanks or necks to suit. The workmen can in a very 
few minutes disconnect and substitute the size wanted. These 
tyres are brought to the heat required in about 20 minutes. Since 
gas was adopted for this purpose, the labour of 18 men has been 
saved who were formerly employed hauling tyres backwards and 
forwards from the old coal furnaces. The burners are fixed in 
shallow circular pits, and the tyres are lowered and raised bya 
crane. In the building together of the crank-shafts, webs, &c., 
of the locomotives, rings of jets play in a similar manner on the 
outside of the casing to be expanded, while a burner on a swing 
joint, with a number of jets playing from its centre, is lowered 
into the interior. A muffle furnace is used to temper special 
tools, taps, reamers, &c.—a job they can now do with a precision 
and exactitude unattainable hitherto with the coal fire. 

Remembering the very important part tubes play in the con- 
struction of the modern locomotive fire-box, it was very refreshing 
to see the good consumption of gas in this department for brazing 
the brass ends to the copper tubes, which was done in a very clean 
and expeditious way. The brazing furnaces are formed of cast- 
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iron casings lined with firebrick. The gas under blast is admitted 
at three different points in the body of the furnace, so that the 
flames meet centrally, and impinge on the joint that is being 
brazed. In this operation the tubes are suspended vertically in 
the centre of the furnace. Several other large establishments 
have introduced Fletcher’s muffle furnaces, and are using them 
under blast pressures varying from } lb. to 1} Ibs. per square inch. 
On inquiring of one or two of the managers of these places as to 
cost, &c., I was told the greater efficiency obtained put the ques- 
tion of cost out of court. In Singer’s large factory at Kilbowie, 
they recently built a furnace, and fitted it with a number of Allday 
and Onions’ patent burners. The blast, at a pressure of } lb. per 
square inch, being heated previous to entering the burners by 
passing through a fire-brick chamber heated by the gas impinging 
on its side and across the top, gives them the very high tempera- 
ture of fully 2000° Fahr. Heating the air previous to mixing with 
the gas is a source of great economy, and very much higher tem- 
peratures can thus be attained; for 2600° Fahr. (1427 C.) can be 
reached, which is a much higher temperature than is required for 
the air-hardening of any make of high-speed steel. The floor of 
this furnace is on an inclined plane, and the steel bars slowly 
travel down to the lower end, where they are then lifted by the 
workmen and bent as desired. These bars are about 4 feet long, 
and generally about 11-16ths inch thick. fj 

The greater heating power of town gas has also been recognized 
in more than one of the large shipbuilding yards on the Clyde. 
Some of these possess very large low-grade gas plant of their 
own. In these places, it is customary, for expanding or annealing 
purposes on large shafting, to build a fire-brick casing round the 
part to be so treated; and to this casing their own gas is con- 
veyed from convenient stand-pipes by flexible tubing with special 
nozzles. These firms are now also conveying the town gas as a 
powerful auxiliary. It is found to be cheaper to convey the fuel 
to the job than to transport the job to the furnace. att 

Another very interesting application of gas is for muslin singe- 
ing. There are several of these gassing frames, as they are 
called, in the city. The muslin is drawn rapidly over revolving 
rollers, across a narrow, highly polished iron surface, fitted into a 
sheet-iron casing to which a fan-pipe is attached. Above this 
polished surface a double row of very fine needle-like gas-jets 
are burning, jets downwards. There are two long slits in the 
polished face, into which these jets are drawn when the fan is set 
in motion. The muslin is then drawn quickly and smoothly 
through the flame, thus ridding it of all superfluous loose material, 
and leaving a finely finished surface. A large consumer in the 
glass trade, partly with a home-made furnace of his own design, 
fitted with atmospheric burners, is successfully fixing the enamelled 
printing of transfers and advertisements on carafes, tumblers, 
glass paper weights, &c. The bottom of this furnace is formed 
of iron trays, placed on a conveyor chain; the glassware being 
placed in a shallow bed of powdered gypsum, and the trays 
passed through as desired. The gas is deflected from the fire- 
brick top, thus enveloping the glasses in a very strong and steady 
heat. The pressure is kept constant by a governor on the main 
supply-pipe close to the furnace. — 

Turning now from the industrial uses of gas as a fuel, let us 
consider it briefly for domestic and public heating. Into the 
question of hiring or hire-purchase of gas-fires, radiators, &c., I 
do not propose entering. Within recent years, the leading makers 
of these appliances have put good sound mechanical ingenuity 
and practical scientific training into their construction. The 
result is that the selection of suitable fires is now mostly a ques- 
tion of individual taste, combined with a proper knowledge of the 
heating capacity required. A very good rough rule for the size 
of fire needed is 1 inch of fire-opening for every foot of width ; and 
it is advisable to err a bit on the big side. Another good rule to 
follow is to have the fire with as much fire-brick as possible in its 
construction, and as little ironwork. Mr. Brearley, in his now 
well-known gas-fire tests, only found 5 out of 24 showing traces of 
carbonic oxide ; and in no case did it exceed 0°35 part in 100,000 
parts, which was a very flattering tribute to the makers. Duplex 
burners I consider a much neglected boon. Gas-fires, when they 
are turned down low, when a room gets too warm, have a very 
dead and depressing appearance which is not apparent when part 
of the burner is kept fully alight by a duplex burner. __ 

It is impossible to lay down hard-and-fast rules for fixing fires. 
Down-draught can very often be cured by carrying 3 or 4 feet of 
flue-pipe, with a cap on top, up the chimney. If the flue-pipe is 
slightly reduced in diameter approaching the cap, it will be even 
more effective. A fire-place lined with sheet iron, and the flue 
fitted practically air-tight, is a mistake. It frequently results in 
the fire being chilled by too great a volume of cold air being 
drawn over the surface of the fire, with a corresponding loss of 
heat up the flue. Ina case of this kind, an opening must be made 
into the flue. This, again, begets the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of fitting dampers in the fire-flue, or the flue-pipe 
itself. While favouring the idea, the fact remains that the 
dampers would very often be found shut when they ought to be 
open, and vice versd. Burners and fire-bricks fitted into the 
existing fire-places are most in demand, owing to a very natural 
desire on the part of people to retain their good grates. This is 
certainly the most expensive and least satisfactory method of 
heating. The conditions vary so much--size of the fire-place, 
height, and flue openings—that it is advisable, where possible, to 
keep the same men at this work, as they soon get a knowledge 
of the various difficulties. Where the fires are left to the tender 
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mercies of servants, they ought to be fitted with a volumetric 
governor, as a guard against carelessness; but where the con- 
sumer looks after his or her own fire, the gas can be regulated 
quite well by the tap. 

After touching upon steam and steamless radiators and wash- 
house boilers, he said: The many and varied applications of gas 
for heating purposes, not forgetting that neglected field, con- 
servatory warming and tailors’ stoves, are such that one may 
be pardoned for feeling quite optimistic as to the future of our in- 
dustry, and we should look kindly, if not entirely disinterestedly, 
on the labours of all Committees formed to abolish the evils of 
black smoke, from the atmosphere of our large towns. 

Dealing with the lighting of open spaces, the author said: Inthe 
high-pressure systems, we have those which compress the air 
supply to the mixing-chambers of the burners, and others which 
compress the gas, by either water, electric motor, or other 
mechanical means. Prominent in these fields are the well-known 
Sugg, “ Selas,” “ Millennium,” Sale-Onslow, and last, but not least, 
the well-known Keith and Blackman. There isalso the system of 
self-contained high-power lamps, such as the Lucas, Chipperfield, 
Thermopile, Scott-Snell, &c. Speaking from my own experience 
and observation, I consider the necessity for using high-pressure 
lighting is being strongly assailed by the high pitch of excellence 
to which self-intensifying lamps on ordinary pressures have been 
brought within recent years. The first cost of installing a high- 
pressure plant is certainly heavier, the breakage of mantles and 
glassware is greater, more heat is generated, and the burners 
require to be cleaned more frequently. There is also liability 
to interruption by temporary failure of the motive power. A 
slight comparison of the maintenance costs of two high and two 
low pressure installations of almost equal candle power may prove 
interesting. 

No. 1 High Pressure. 














| 
7 | Se Average 
Number Candle Total Gas Mainten- 
—— of . Illumina- | Consump- 
Burners Power. tion | Stes | eee 
. . | . per Lamp. 
Candles, | | 
No. 2 high-pressure 55 150 8,250 | 275 | 12s. 3d. 
40 300 12,000 400 gs. td. 
No. 1 low-pressure. 64 125 | 8,000 | 256 2s. 4d. 
No. 2 low-pressure. 84 125 | 10,500 336 as. gd. 











The above figures are a round twelve months’ maintenance; and 
include the upkeep of mantles, rods, gauzes, and glassware, and 
are almost net prices, taken from our own experiences. The 
wonderful results attained by the new Keith single-mantle lamps, 
as used so successfully to illuminate the grounds of the recent 
Edinburgh Exhibition, and of which I await with interest a re- 
port of the maintenance charges, may materially alter my opinion 
of the high-pressure lighting systems. Towards the idea of each 
lamp being its own compressor, where large units of light are con- 
sidered necessary, I confess to having a warm side. The risk of 
failure in a large area is eliminated where each lamp stands for 
itself, as this system implies. One of the most ingenious lamps 
of this type calls in the enemy, in the shape of electric energy to 
its aid. In the top of the lamp a magnetic field in the form of a 
thermopile is fixed; the waste heat from the burner generating 
an electric current, which is conducted down the side of the lamp 
to a little fan. This fan, revolving at a speed estimated at 2000 
revolutions per minute, in a bath of oil, sucks in the air and com- 
presses a powerful current through side tubes to the burner, and 
in 30 to 45 seconds from lighting, it gives a splendid and beautiful 
light. In the “Chipperfield” lamp, one of which I have here, 
there is a small engine on the top, which is worked by the heat of 
the lamp. 

In the fitting of a low-pressure installation, the fixing of a good 
governor, where the minimum pressure is not less than 2 inches, 
becomes an excellent investment for the consumer. Take a two 
or three flat building as an illustration. A very effective method 
is to fix a governor on each landing, set at about 2 inches when 
all are lighted ; then, having all the burners fitted with adjusters, 
regulate each one to its own requirements. 

Turning now to public halls and churches, where the ceilings 
are generally lofty, I consider the old principle of roof-lights, or 
sunburners, to be the most effective. The converting of hanging 
pendants or coronas from flat flame to incandescent, is apt to be 
unsatisfactory. The Glasgow Gas Department introduced what 
I hope you will forgive me for claiming as one of the best methods 
extant. Under the supervision of our Chief Engineer (Mr. Alex. 
Wilson), a burner or roof-light with 28 inverted mantles on it was 
made in our own workships. There is no risk of broken glass, 
and it can be detached ready for lowering in 10 minutes. The 
consumption is 84 cubic feet per hour. 

A very smart little burner consuming 7-toths of a cubic foot at 
14-1oths pressure and giving a light equal to 10 candles per hour, 
has been patented by our Mr. Wilson, and is being fitted in 
hundreds in the closes and entries of Glasgow, where the old 
rat-tail burner has hitherto reigned supreme. It is made of cast 
—_ 4 lessen the temptation to steal; and the globe is entirely 
closed. 

_ I refrain from dealing with street lighting, which is at present 
in a state of transition ; but evidence is not lacking that one of 
the systems of the near future would seem to be, at least for side 





streets, inverted burners controlled by some clockwork appliance. 
No paper on lighting would be complete without referring to the 
use of switches, pneumatic and otherwise. These with a little 
attention are now quite reliable. The consumption by the bye- 
pass is very little; but it certainly begins to tell when there are 
two or three hundred in use. Lamp and burner makers might 
give the question of bunsen pilot lights greater consideration than 
they have done in the past. The advantages are no trouble with 
corrosion or deposit at the tip, stronger resistance to draughts, 
and a lessened consumption, as we have satisfied ourselves trom 
tests. If the self-lighting mantle, however, can be produced 
cheap enough and reliable, lamp makers will be relieved from 
the necessity of producing flashing and other types of pilot lights. 
These mantles have recently been on test, and have been giving 
very good results. The changes in temperature—very cold or 
frosty weather, and also damp weather—seem to affect their 
igniting properties ; but this remains to be tested thoroughly by 
more extended trials. For installations of inverted lamps, where 
several lights are desired to be switched on or off once (say), from 
the meter or any central point, there is room here for some of 
our enterprising governor makers to introduce a sealing valve 
constructed to retain the gas in the pipes, so as to lessen the ex- 
plosive shock and damage to the mantles at lighting time. 


Mr. M‘Ghee showed a short series of views on the screen, illus- 
trating the arrangement for automatic lighting of lamps, muffle 
furnaces, &c. 

Discussion. 


Mr. J. F. Harrison (Glasgow) related that about a year ago it 
was thought desirable to erect acremator in the abattoir, for dis- 
posing ot any diseased cattle which might come to the market. 
The question was gone into as to whether they should put down 
one with a coke-fire or with a coal-fire, taking from three to six 
hours; or whether they might invent and put down a gas-cre- 
mator. Mr. Wilson gave instructions to have a design prepared, 
and, with certain modifications, it was erected. It had been tried 
that day, with most satisfactory results. He was not able to give 
the figures, but he could say that the beast was disposed of in half 
the time specified by the best coke or coal fire cremators. Another 
point he should like to mention in connection with the 28-light 
corona was that when it was originally designed it had a valve at 
the bottom, to act automatically. By simply turning off the cock 
at the main, the bye-pass was automatically lighted, and main- 
tained alight, by the gas in the pipe. This, owing to the slight 
reduction of pressure caused by the valve, had been dispensed 
with. It always struck him that lighting was viewed too much 
from the aspect of producing an intense light. Such a course was 
necessary in competing with the intense light produced by elec- 
tricity ; but he considered they were very apt to overlook the 
zsthetic point of view. For instance, some buildings were very 
prettily decorated, but the decorations were much spoilt by the 
intense white light thrown upon them from electric or incandes- 
cent gas-lights; and he thought that, by attempting to hide the 
lights, and casting them in directions away from the spectator, 
more pleasing effects could be produced, and much less light 
would be required to produce the same effect. When they had 
an intense light, the retina of the eye became tired in a very short 
time. To his mind, the constant competition between gas and 
electricity to produce the most intense light was by no means an 
advantage without some drawbacks. 

Mr. A. SmiTH (Tradeston) said he was very much interested 
in what had been said about the industrial uses of gas, because 
a year or two ago he made a list of them, and he thought none 
of those mentioned in the paper were on it. This showed pretty 
well the progress they were making; and, as Mr. M'Ghee had 
said, they must continue to do so. There were hundreds of 
uses to which gas might be put. As the author mentioned, 
customers were not so particular as to cost if they got more 
work done, and done efficiently. A great deal could be said for 
gas-fires for domestic heating, both as to their efficiency and 
their economy, because—as, for instance, in sick-rooms or bed- 
rooms—they could moderate the temperature to anything they 
wished. Instead of keeping a coal-fire going the whole day, they 
might have a gas-fire on for any length of time they pleased. He 
had always thought that, in a city like Glasgow, they might have 
had an installation of lighting on a larger scale than they had, 
but not necessarily of high pressure. No doubt there were many 
good installations in the United Kingdom both with gas and elec- 
tricity ; but he should like to have seen one ofintense gas lighting, 
say, in George Square, where the electric light had held sway so 
long. If gas lighting were installed, even on the existing pillars 
there, it would be a wonderful revelation to the citizens of Glasgow 
as to what gas could do. 

Mr. P. M‘DouGaLt (Helensburgh) said he should like to ask 
Mr. M‘Ghee if he would state his opinion on the relative advan- 
tages of gas transmission by means of the high-pressure air system 
and gas respectively. It very often happened that, owing to the 
increasing demands of some outlying district, the problem of 
maintaining an adequate supply at the far end of the district had 
to be faced ; and, in consequence, the gas manager had to con- 
sider which of the various methods of raising the pressure would 
suit his case best. That of increasing the flame temperature in 
incandescent burners, by means of the high-pressure air system, 
consisted of compressing the air instead of the gas. The advantages 
claimed for this system were small outlay for the plant, the ease 
with which the system could be applied, and, of course, no leakage 
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of gas. Then, again, there were numerous methods of increasing 
the pressure of gas to high-power burners. It was interesting to 
notice that, with the different types of pressure-raising apparatus, 
the pressure at the burners varied from 6 inches up to about 
50 inches of water. What advantages were to be gained by work- 
ing with such high pressures ? Though he recognized those to 
be obtained from high-pressure distribution, he could not see the 
reason for using pressure of more than (say) 20to 25inches. The 
more they raised the pressure, the more they increased the 
liability to leakage and injury to mantles. At Helensburgh, their 
largest customer—the Shandon Hydro.—was situated about 
six miles from the gas-works. Some time ago, Mr. Blair, the 
Manager, received notice that at times they were not getting 
sufficient pressure for their requirements. After making some 
tests, extending over 24 hours, he was satisfied that the Hydro. 
was not getting sufficient pressure when the largest holder became 
uncupped. This, of course, meant the laying of a larger main, 
or else adopting some arrangement for increasing the pressure. 
After careful consideration of the various means for doing this, 
Mr. Blair came to the conclusion that sufficient pressure could be 
given for all purposes so long as he could keep his largest holder 
cupped, which threw a pressure of 5} inches. However, with a 
maximum daily output of about 300,000 cubic feet, and storage 
capacity of 250,000 cubic feet, it was impossible to keep the 
holder always cupped. Instead of adopting pressure-raising ap- 
paratus, Mr. Blair cut out his smaller holder, which gavea pressure 
of 35-10ths, and put in the same tank a Gadd and Mason three- 
lift spiral holder, which gave a pressure of 7} inches of water. 
With this holder he could always ensure his other holder being 
cupped, and by this means give sufficient pressure at the far end 
of the district, besides greatly increasing his storage capacity, at a 
minimum of cost. He (Mr. M‘Dougall) thought it had been 
proved by Mr. Allen, of Liverpool, in his paper on “ High versus 
Low Grade Gas,’ that every low-grade gas, when it was used in 
an incandescent burner, gave a light much in excess of that which 
was afforded by high-grade gas when consumed with a flat-flame 
burner. He considered that those who were responsible for the 
management of gas-works ought to use every effort to encourage 
the employment of gas for heating, cooking, and power purposes, 
because he felt sure that it was in this direction that any material 
increase in sales might be looked for. This would be the means 
of reducing their capital per million cubic feet, by catering for a 
regular load. Another point which occurred to him was that, in 
going in and out among consumers, complaints were often heard 
about the bad light they were getting from incandescent burners ; 
and in nine cases out of ten the gas was blamed. Examination, 
however, revealed the fact that, instead of the gas being at fault, 
the defect was caused by dirty burners, or was perhaps due tothe 
gas and air not being properly regulated. In order to remedy 
this state of things, he thought that in all large towns a superin- 
tendent of incandescent burners should be appointed, who would 
instruct consumers as to how to obtain the greatest efficiency 
from these burners. 

Mr. D. Currie (Paisley) remarked that the question of water 
heating brought to his mind that a good deal might be made of 
the system of water heating that was done by geysers. He thought 
much business might be done in this direction. Geysers were very 
handy in houses, bath-rooms, and wash-houses; and if they worked 
automatically—that was to say, would shut down the gas when- 
ever the water was at a certain temperature, and not being used 
—a good deal might be done in advising the use of them. 

Mr. J. WELSH (Glasgow) thought that while managers might 
manufacture as much gas as they could, and gas of the very best 
quality, their time and their energies must be directed to getting 
a sale forit. They should go to the consumers and encourage them 
in the way of sales. Other industries had donethis. They would 
get the poorer people, who, he believed, though they did not spend 
large sums upon it, really made gas pay. It was a well-known 
fact that the Corporation of Glasgow estimated for hundreds of 
fires which never arrived, simply because of the question of cot. 
In gas-fires, he believed, they had a future; and also in the supply- 
ing of gas for heating water. 

Mr. T. H. WHITEHEAD (Provan) said he would like to have Mr. 
M‘Ghee’s opinion in regard to heating-stoves—whether he could 
convince him that, with (say) an excess of 25 per cent. of cost 
over coal, he could use a gas-fire. If he could, he would be very 
pleased. There was not the slightest doubt in his mind that gas- 
fires should be adopted. They were very serviceable, and very 
useful; but, of course, it was a question of cost, and everybody 
looked at this. 

Mr. F. L. M‘Laren (Dumbarton) said he was interested in the 
experiments in the automatic lighting of mantles, and wished Mr. 
M’Ghee every success, because of the field they would open up 
for lighting. What was it that had brought incandescent electric 
light into such universal prominence? He thought they would 
agree with him that it had been greatly due to the handiness of the 
switching on and off of the lights. Once they had an automatic 
lighting mantle, there could not be the slighest doubt that the in- 
candescent electric lamp would find a very great competitor, and 
it would open up a huge field for the gas manufacturer. With 
regard to the introduction of intense lighting, it could be intro- 
duced in the Glasgow Docks and Clyde lights. These were fields 
in which the light could not be too intense. 

Mr. J. A. Smiru (Tradeston), referring to what Mr. M‘Ghee had 
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said about the sweating of the tyres upon the wheels, said that 
while he was serving his time in a marine shop they had a great 
deal of this work todo. When he started they were sweating on 
brasses with char fires, which was a very tedious job, as the work 
had to be kept turning most of the time it was on the fire. They 
put in gas, and it proved very satisfactory. 

Mr. R. A. CAMPBELL (Provan) said it had always been a mystery 
to him why the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department would not 
let gas-fires on hire. If a consumer applied for a gas-cooker, he 
immediately obtained what he wanted, with the addition of the 
necessary fittings up to, he believed, 50 feet of pipe. But if he 
made application to have a gas-fire installed, he was told that 
they would supply him with an estimate, which was usually rather 
high. He knew of many families who would willingly use gas- 
fires, but could not see their way to incur the first cost. 

The PRESIDENT said the paper was one which they might call 
both scientific and practical, and it left no doubt in their minds 
that Mr. M‘Ghee knew everything on the subject that was to be 
known. He had learnt a great deal from the paper that he did 
not know before; and he was sure many of the members would be 
in the same position. Mr. M‘Ghee had put before them the whole 
question of the gas industry as it touched the two great subjects 
of lighting and heating, and had drawn their attention to the fact 
that in future they would have to consider gas as a fuel much 
more than as a lighting agent. There could be no doubt that, by 
the introduction of incandescent lighting, consumers were saving 
gas; and therefore manufacturers of gas were suffering to this 
extent. There was not the same demand for gas for lighting; and 
therefore it seemed all the more advisable that they should push 
its sale on the industrial side, and also for cooking and fires, 
One point which he had not heard mentioned in the discussion, 
and to which he would like to draw their attention, was that the 
quantity of gas burnt by the average consumer—say, in Glasgow 
—for lighting, was a very small proportion of the amount he 
required for domestic purposes. That was to say, taking the case 
of a man who was paying a bill of £1 for gas, of this amount pro- 
bably 5s. would be for lighting and 15s. for cooking. He believed 
the use of cookers, and not lighting, had now come to be the 
mainstay of the gasindustry. He recently noticed in a publication 
astatement that only 38 per cent. of the gas consumers in the country 
had cookers. It was of no use to talk about the saturation-point 
having been reached for these appliances if only 38 per cent. of 
the consumers had them. He questioned if, in Glasgow, 50 per 
cent. of the consumers had cookers; and until they reached about 
go per cent. they need not say there was no field for gas consump- 
tion, or for pushing the sale of cooking-stoves. The most im- 
portant point which had been touched upon, however, in his 
opinion, was that which had been raised about gas-fires. In the 
same paper he read that in London only about 20 per cent. of the 
consumers had gas-fires. Therefore, notwithstanding the great 
future there was for gas for industrial purposes, he believed that 
the line upon which they should go was to push gas-fires. He 
would go the length of saying that providing gas-piping free would 
pay, because of the large quantity of gas that would be consumed. 
The problem applied in many directions. It meant that there 
would be a great saving in the consumption of coal in the country ; 
and those who were manufacturing gas would, to a certain extent, 
help towards this by cutting down the demand for it. The gas 
companies would get the coal, and the public the gas. The 
industrial future for gas was immense; and he believed the 
demand for it for fires was one of the largest outlets they had to 
look forward to. He asked the members to give Mr. M‘Ghee a 
hearty vote of thanks for his interesting paper. 

The vote having been accorded, 

Mr. M‘GHEE thanked the members for their cordial reception, 
and the President for his remarks. He said there was a good 
deal in what Mr. Harrison had said about artistic fittings. There 
was certainly room for improvement in this direction. But they 
had found—in the show-rooms, for instance—that what customers 
wanted was (say) a globe to match the furniture or the wall paper 
and, of course, they must stock goods to meet these ideas as well 
as their own. If they sent customers away with the globe which 
they were convinced would give the best value, they might leave 
dissatisfied. He expected soon to see one or more of their largest 
buildings in Glasgow lighted in the way Mr. Smith suggested. It 
would probably be by single incandescent high-pressure lamps, 
rather than by a compressor, either airor gas. He really did not 
understand what was the advantage of getting up to such a pressure 
as 50 inches, as he considered that 20 inches was ample for any 
system. The installation in Fleet Street was to be worked at 60 
inches ; and he thought it would be wise to wait, before saying 
more, and see what the results were to be. The Keith light in 
Edinburgh was certainly splendid. If the maintenance charges 
of this installation should not be published, those referring to the 
Fleet Street installation certainly would be. When consumers 
grumbled about bad gas, it was almost invariably found that the 
fault was due either to the lack of attention to the burners or to 
irregularity of pressure; but it sometimes arose from the burners 
not being fitted with adjusters, and the pressure in the district 
having been altered. They had not in Glasgow much of a field 
for geysers, because the tenants would have to be at the expense 
of making the water connection and getting the apparatus fitted 
up; and there was also the landlord’s right of hypothec to be 
taken into account. He did not go in for hiring-out gas-fires. 
His opinion on this matter had been backed up by one or two 
companies who had hired gas-fires for some years, but who had 
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discontinued it. He would go the length of fitting up a fire free, 
because he found this, not the purchase, to be the greatest 
stumbling-block with customers. But the Glasgow Gas Depart- 
ment were also faced with the private traders. These had 
influence in the Town Council; they were under promise to 
them to refer applicants for gas-fires to private traders. At the 
present time he would not say that, at the price of gas in Glasgow, 
continuous heating with gas would be cheaper than with coal. 
The arrangement he had described for the automatic lighting of 
incandescent gas-lamps would certainly be a great step in advance. 
It was not yet on the market, and the price he had obtained was 
certainly prohibitive ; but if it stood the tests and the alterations 
of temperature, it would be a great boon, particularly for such 
purposes as dock lighting. Duplex burners were not supplied 
nor taken up to the extent they could be. The makers charged 
about 7s. 6d. extra for them; but certainly one was a very great 
advantage. It took away entirely the dead appearance of the 
fire (which was one of the greatest objections to gas-fires raised 
by women consumers), and kept the room cheery. One or 
two of their consumers, who had gas fires and cookers, adopted 
electricity for lighting. When their gas bills were sent in, they 
came and pointed out that they were being charged for gas 
nearly as much as before. They could not credit that the slight 
difference was all they had been paying before for lighting. In 
Glasgow there were, roughly, 15 per cent. of their consumers 
provided with gas-fires; and 5 per cent. were fitted by private 
traders. Three of their consumers were putting in as many as 
54 gas-fires—two of them 22 and the other 32. A few more such 
as these would bring up the percentage. The number of gas- 
cookers on hire amounted to about 30 per cent.; but when there 
was added what had been sold, of rings or grillers, in consumers’ 
own premises, the percentage could easily be brought up to 4o. 
These were irrespective of what had been sold by private traders. 
There was difficulty in estimating the number of gas appliances 
in houses in Glasgow ; but he could safely say it was not less than 
50 per cent. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. M‘Ghee explained some of the 
appliances he had on exhibit, including the Chipperfield lamp. 








Manchester Student Suffocated by Gas. 


At the Hartley College, Manchester, on Monday morning of last week, 
a student, aged 24, named William H. Rowe, of Whitehaven, was 
found asphyxiated. ‘The room in which he had slept was full of gas, 
and he was in a comatose condition, from which the doctor failed to 
bring him round. Investigations showed that the gas in all the rooms 
had been turned off at the main-pipe on the ground floor; but the gas 
had been turned on again. The bedroom had no chimney; and the 
ventilation was obtained from a window and a ventilator over the 
door, both of which were shut. At the inquest, a fellow student said 
he had never seen deceased use the gasin his room ; and it was contrary 
to the rales todoso. Everystudent hadalamp. The butler said the 
electric light was used; and he had turned off the gas at the meter on 
the Sunday evening. Another student stated that late on Sunday 
night he turned on the gas in the corridor, as he wanted a light in his 
bedroom. Dr. Duff gave evidence that death was due to poisoning by 
coal gas; and the gasin deceased’s room wasturned on. The Deputy- 
Coroner said the one main-tap turned on thirty or forty lights. A 
verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death ’’ was returned; and the Jury recom- 
mended that the college authorities should keep locked the door to the 
place where the main tap was situated. 


The Electricity Undertaking at Bath. 


It was reported in our columns a few months ago that the Bath Cor- 
poration had resolved to sell their electricity undertaking to Mr. Ernest 
Schenk, who had in contemplation the formation of a large supply 
Company with powers over large tracts of Somerset and Wiltshire. 
He was to pay the amount expended on the works to date (£162,939) 
by annual instalments spread over thirty years, less £22,500, which was 
to be paid down. The Corporation were to retain the moneys paid into 
the sinking fund (£34,938) ; and the Board of Trade now point out 
that this meant so much profit out of the transaction. In addition, 
Mr. Schenk contracted to spend £30,000 on the works forthwith, to 
reduce the public lighting charges, and to give the Corporation for 
ever free energy to the value of £1000, if a sale in perpetuity were 
allowed, or £500 worth if only a lease resulted. Roughly, it was cal- 
culated the bargain was equal to 2d. in the pound off the rates. The 
Board of Trade, however, have refused their sanction to the sale. 
They make the following objections: (1) They observe that the Cor- 
poration, by retaining the money in the sinking fund, are going to make 
a large profit, and it is contrary to the Board’s practice to allow an 
undertaking transferred to be charged with any profit to the party 
transferring. (2) As to the provision to transfer the undertaking in per- 
petuity, they say they “are not aware that the Corporation have any 
power to contract their successors oat of the rights of purchase con- 
ferred by section 2 of the Electric Lighting Act of 1888 ; and the Board 
would, therefore, be unable to sanction such a proposal.” They go 
further, and state that they are advised that the proposal would be in- 
Operative because of the Act. The effect of the Board’s decision will 
probably be that the undertaking will remain a municipal one. 








British Standard Pipe-Threads.—As from the ist prox., all tubes 
and fittings manufactured by Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, 
will be screwed with the standard threads authorized by the British 
Engineering Standards Committee, when required by customers ; and 


as from the rst of July next, they will be so threaded unless otherwise 
ordered. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Hydraulic Main. 
NutrTatt, L. W., of Gosport. 
No. 10,573; May 15, 1908, 

This special form of hydraulic main for use in gas manufacturing plant, 
or in connection with any carbonizing plant from which gas is evolved, 
either as the primary or secondary commodity, is said to secure: (1) 
A perfectly even seal for all the retorts connected to the hydraulic main. 
(2) Tar is prevented from accumulating in the hydraulic main ; being 
made to flow to the lowest part, whence it passes and is periodically 
flushed through a tar outlet into a tar-main running underneath and 
the full length of hydraulic mains. The tar is conveyed by this main 
to a tar-tower. By this arrangement the hydraulic main is kept entirely 
free from tar, and, consequently, there is no formation of pitch. (3) 
The hydraulic main can be so worked that all the retorts in action are 
sealed when open for charging, and unsealed as soon as all the retorts 
are charged with coal. This, it is said, “enables the main to work during 
the charging period and fulfil the ordinary functions of a hydraulic 
main ; but directly the charges are finished, and until the next period 
of drawing and charging, the main is worked as a dry main, without 
the gas having to pass through a liquor seal at all.” 
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Nuttall’s Hydraulic Main Arrangement. 


The feature of the hydraulic main shown is that the front plate and 
bottom of the main are all one plate. By this arrangement, all the tar 
flows without obstruction of any kind toa tar outlet placed in the lowest 
part of the main, and is connected to a tar-main running underneath 
and the full length of the hydraulic mains. The tar flows along the 
tar-main to a tar-tower, whence it is run off at intervals to the tar-well. 
In cross section, the main slopes from front to back—a construction 
that ensures the tar flowing by its own gravity away from the hydraulic 
main as quickly as it is formed, and is replaced in the hydraulic main 
by the lighter liquor, so that the main is always full of liquor and 
entirely free from tar. The tar is constantly flowing from a higher to 
a lower level, and in no case is a depth of tar retained and c. mpelled 
to flow to a higher level by the weight of the liquor on top of it. 

A single plate is cut with notches of such shape that, when sufficient 
liquor is in the hydraulic main to seal all the retorts, the depth of seal 
is least equidistant between the compartment platesD. The seal-plate 
is fixed longitudinally inside the hydraulic main ; and division plates 
are attached to make compartments C—the number of compartments 
being equal to the number of retorts to be attached to the hydraulic 
main. ‘The plates are made of greater depth than the seal-plate. The 
hydraulic main is made of the cross section shown, or any other that 
will give the necessary slope to the tar outlet. ; 

The notches in the seal-plate are cut exactly equal in depth; so that 
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when it is set with the hydraulic main level, each retort connected to 
the hydraulic is sealed to a similar depth. The shape of the notch is 
to prevent the gas from bubbling through the liquor near the division 
or compartment plates, as, owing to the lighter seal being in the centre 
of each chamber and away from the division plates, the gas finds its way 
from the compartment C into the portion of the hydraulic main lettered 
A without any danger of its passing from one compartment C to 
another. 

The ascension pipes are connected to the hydraulic main with alter- 
native forms of connections, as figs. 5 and 6, or the usual type of bridge 
and dip pipe can be used as in fig. 7. 

In addition to the arrangement ot the hydraulic main, the flow of tar 
is accentuated by flushing with liquor by means of the pipes L, whena 
large quantity ot liquor is allowed to pass through the bydraulic main, 
along the tar-pipes and away by the overflow pipe of the tar-tower. 
“This accelerates the flow of tar from the hydraulic main, and if de- 
sired for sealing off the retorts, it fills the main to the required level 
during the operation.” 

The hydraulic main is worked in such a manner that when the retorts 
are open during the period of drawing and charging, they are sealed by 
liquor. Thus no gas can return from the foul-gas main, even if there 
is a slight back-pressure in the foul main; while during the period of 
gas-making, when the retorts are closed, a quantity of liquor is run out 
of the hydraulic main, so that there is no seal nor obstruction of the 
gas in its passage from the retorts. Provision is made for instantly 
filling the hydraulic main with liquor, and so again sealing off the retorts 
for the next period of drawing and charging. 

The method of accomplishing this isshown in figs. 8and9. The weir 
valve on the tar-tower is arranged to work at either of two pre-arranged 
heights (both of which are adjustable). The higher position is that 
which causes the liquor to seal off the retorts to the required depth ; 
the lower position unseals all the retorts. A constant seal can there- 
fore be worked, or the seal can be removed as soon as all the retorts are 
charged, and remain unsealed until such time as it becomes necessary 
to open them again. - 

When the time arrives for drawing and charging the retorts, the 
weir valve V on the tar-tower Z is raised to its higher position by means of 
the lever arrangement W, and the pipe cover U in the tank Q is raised by 
pulling the rope R. The tank Q being fixed at a higher level than the 
hydraulic main, as soon as the cover is raised, the liquor is syphoned 
over through the pipes L—the quantity of liquor so run being more than 
sufficient to fill up all the hydraulic mains to the required level for 
effectively sealing all the retorts. The excess of liquor runs away along 
the tar-pipes S and through the overflow valve on the tar-tower, “and 
so helps torward the flow of tar from the hydraulic main.’’ Alterna- 
tively, a continuous flow of liquor may be arranged to pass through the 
hydraulic mains, tar-pipes, and tar-tower if desired. J is a pipe fitted 
to supply liquor to the tank Q ; the filling being done automatically by 
the ball-tap M. 

In fig. ris a plan of the hydraulic main with the top cover removed, 
and showing the gas space A, seal-plate B, compartments C, and 
division plates D. The tar outlet Tisalsoshown. Fig. 2 is a section 
showing the seal-plate B with the division-plates D, and the shape of 
the notch N. The tar outlet T isalso shown. Fig. 3 is a front eleva- 
tion, showing the appearance when fitted up, together with the liquor 
flushing pipe L and regulating cocks K. Fig. 4 is a cross section 
through the centre of the main, and shows the gas space A, seal-plate 
B, and compartment C, together with the liquor pipe L. Figs. 5 and 6 
show alternative methods of connecting the ascension pipe H to the 
hydraulic main. G is the gas outlet to the foul main. Fig. 7 shows 
the main connected to the ascension pipe H by means of the ordinary 
bridge and dip pipe. Figs 8 and g illustrate the method of working, 
and have previously been described. 


Regulating Devices for Incandescent Gas-Lamps. 
GRAETZ, M., of Berlin. 
No, 10,223; May 11, 1908. 
This invention relates to means used to regulate the nozzles of incan- 
descent gas-lamps and to prevent the parts jamming. Another object 
is to provide, in conjunction with the regulator, means for returning to 


the gas-conduit any gas leaking past the actuating screw of the regu- 
lating member. 
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Graetz’s Burner Regulator. 


As shown, gas enters the nozzle through a perforated dust-catcher G, 
into acylindrical opening in the central part in which is the regulating 
member B. Through the side of the nozzle-body an actuating screw C 
passes, provided with a knob on its end adapted to engage with the 
inside of the regulating member and prevent the complete withdrawal 
of the screw. 


The novel feature of the invention consists in forming the end nearest 
the nipple opening of the regulating member, hollowed out so that a 
long guiding surface is provided, while at the same time the usual 
spring D, which surrounds the regulating pin, is enclosed for a part of 
its length within this hollowed-out part. The spring thus contains so 
many coils that it is prevented from coming in contact with the walls 
of the nozzle body. The pin is arranged to regulate the nozzle open- 
ing E, and thereby the quantity of gas passing to the mixing-tube H. 
The means for returning to the mixing-tube any gas leaking past the 
jointed parts are provided in the body of the nozzle itself—the regula- 
ting screw C, with its annular groove in communication with a passage F 
in the nozzle body which leads to the mixing space. 


Incandescent Gas-Lamps with Electric Ignition. 


DELAGE, M., and Woo, P., of Paris. 
No. 13,852; June 30, 1908. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Dec. 31, 1907. 


The object of this invention is to provide a lamp (suitable, say, for 
ceiling lighting or for railway vehicles) furnished immediately above 





























Delage and Woog’s Electric Igniter for Gas-Lamps. 


the top of the mantle with a bell within which the sparking plug is 
contained. 

Attached to the carrier B, by a porcelain socket E, is the bell O, the 
mouth of which covers the top of the mantle and opens just beneath 
the neck of the reflector C. F is the sparking plug (of porcelain) carry- 
ing an insulated terminal M connected to the lead J, while the other 
terminal N is in electrical connection with the body of the lamp which 
is connected to the lead L, which, with J, is connected to a magneto or 
other source of current. The result of the arrangement is that no 
amount of draught will prevent sufficient gas accumulating in the prox- 
imity of the terminals M N within the bell; and thus ignition is 
ensured. 


Long Distance Lighting. 
LaFittTE, J., of Biarritz, France. 
No. 15,746; July 24, 1908. Date claimed under International Con- 
vention, July 25, 1907. 


This invention relates to a system of intense lighting at long range 
by the circular dispersion of rays emanating from a luminous focus. 





Lafitte’s Long-Distance Lighter. 


The patentee remarks that, compared to well-known systems in 
which one or two luminous pencils are given varied movements for the 
purpose of dispersing the rays on the surface to be lighted, his pro- 
posal consists chiefly in a certain number of projectors or reflectors 
helically arranged on a rotary support about one and the same focus, 
so as to afford free passage to the luminous pencils covering distinct 
zones; the shade intervals between the pencils being themselves 
covered by the dispersion of the rays brought into movement. A 
uniform and constant lighting of the surface covered by the apparatus 
is thus ensured, it is said. 





In the example illustrated, the invention is applied to a lamp-post 
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carrying an electric arc regulator, but any other luminous focus is, of 
course, available. 

The arrangement of reflectors is such that the rays of the luminous 
focus reflected by each pass through the opposite corresponding 
interval comprised between two other reflectors, in the form of a 
cylindrical (or more or less conical) pencil, in a special direction which 
may be different from that followed by the pencils of the other mirrors, 
or similar to it. 

The specification continues : Taking into consideration (1) the optical 
phenomena of the persistence of luminous influence on the eye which, 
after having been subjected to the action of a direct or reflected light, 
retains the impression for one-tenth of a second even after the luminous 
emission is interrupted, (2) the result produced by each reflector in 
directing the pencil projected to a greater distance than that which 
would be reached by luminous rays without its use, (3) the movement 
of revolution given to all the reflectors about the luminous focus—it 
will be sufficient, in order that the space and the objects situated in 
the space in the neighbourhood of the lighting apparatus should appear 
permanently lighted, that each reflector should make a fraction of a 
revolution corresponding at least to the number of branches in less 
time than the phenomenon of luminous persistence lasts on the retina 
after the interruption of the lighting. 

In the arrangement illustrated, the branches are supposed to be three 
in number, helically arranged for the purpose of affording a more con- 
venient passage to the rays reflected by each reflector; the latter 
benefiting also by this arrangement, which enables them to be made of 
larger diameter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 











Proposed Livesey Memorial. 

Str,—None of the suggested schemes seems to my mind to be entirely 
satisfactory, inasmuch that the gas industry will not solely benefit in 
proportion to the sum of money which it is hoped will be subscribed. 

A fund for the endowment of the Institution of Gas Engineers would 
produce an income which could be at the disposal of the Council for 
practical research work, to be carried out at various works and labora- 
tories throughout the country, for the benefit of the gas industry at 
large, and also for the benefit of various members who might require 
information and not be in a position to carry out the necessary experi- 
ments. 

This would not only enlarge the scope of the Institution, but would 
increase its utility, and thus benefit its members and tbe industry 
generally. 

Vauxhall Gas-Works, S.E., Dec. 3, 1908. 


_ 


Competitive Advertising. 


Sir,—In your leading article on “The New Gas Commercialism” 
(ante, p. 394), referring to my paper on gas advertising and the dis- 
cussion thereon, you ask what should be done “ when the electricity 
enterprise was the attacking party and sedulously circulated traducing 
statement.” The question is raised because two or three members 
deprecated making any attack on competing electricity enterprise. 

It certainly seems a pity that the important point you have raised 
should not have aroused somediscussion. Possibly this is due to the fact 
that at this season of the year most gas managers are at their busiest. 

I am in full sympathy with those speakers who deprecated the 
attacking of competitors in their advertising—that is, as a general prin- 
ciple. There are, of course, those exceptions which are said to prove 
the rule ; and it is by no means good to be ever only on the defensive. 

But as a general principle of advertising, I hold that the sound and 
effective plan is to keep before the public simply and solely those plain 
facts which appeal to their instincts in everyday commercial and 
domestic life. These facts should be submitted in such form that he 
who runs may read ; that ‘‘ the man in the street’? may readily grasp 
at sight without mental effort; and that, as far as possible, they be free 
from argument, calculations, or any other handicap. 

The pictorial illustration, based on actual fact, and which may at any 
time be supported by references to practical and local experiences, 
most excellently carries out this idea. It may be supplemented by a 
few (very few) single line dogmatic statements of actual results, which 
must be well within the practical possibility of the ordinary consumer. 
Care should be taken that all such statements (and, indeed, all such 
advertising literature) should, as far as possible, be self-apparent to the 
reader, and therefore self-convincing. Unless, having read carefully 
the advertisement, the reader passes on feeling assured that, ‘‘on the 
very face of it, it must be true,’’ the primary object of the advertise- 
ment has failed. 

I believe, and certainly my experience up to date has fully supported 
the conviction, that these simple methods of submitting the truth to the 
customer will be found fully equal to the task of combating the “ fairy 
tales” certain of our opponents have been driven to by the stress of 
circumstances and bad times. We are sorry for them in their plight ; 
but if after ‘a passage of arms with foils . . they are first to 
remove the buttons,” I cannot go further with you in saying that “they 
must be fought with weapons of their own choice.” This, because the 
weapons of their own choice are (as instanced by the posters of the 
Associated Municipal Engineers of London which we saw at the 
Southern District Gas Association meeting), as you say, ‘‘ highly 
coloured, vulgar, and offensive, and scandalously untrue” in their 
implication, The weapons are not merely foils minus “buttons ;” they 
are poisoned. The only effective way of dealing with them is as indi- 
cated above. 

We are threatened with immediate competition here. Only this past 
week one of the local papers has been publishing its ideas of the “ Battle 
of the Lights,” with interviews and opinions of the “‘ Rival Managers.” 
The Electrical Engineer states his case well, and naturally makes all 
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the points he can. But there is nothing, from start to finish, of 
objectionable reference in any way to gas or to gas appliances. Need- 
less to say, the same remark applies to our own methods. As long as 
the competition is conducted on such lines, the public will impartially 
judge between the two, and will desire to place or divide its custom 
according to circumstances and intrinsic merit. But any “ hitting 
below the belt” by either party would, I am sure, be as strongly resented 
by the public as by those most concerned, and would be suicidal—to 
the culprits. 

To those companies who may be situated under far less satisfactory 
conditions, and where the competition is from ‘‘ the powers that be,’’ 
and is utterly unscrupulous, we more favoured undertakings tender our 
fullest sympathy and moral support. But while their engineers will 
be among the last to ‘‘ sit inactive while the interests entrusted to their 
official keeping are being slandered,’’ and will see to it that every 
customer and possible customer that can be approached in their district 
is kept fully informed of actual facts, there should be as little as possible 
of reference (or no reference whatever) to their opponents or their 
statements. Any opposite course is to advertise, and thus indirectly to 
assist, their opponents. I again deprecate attack on the enemy, pre- 
ferring to concentrate all energies in developing our own business. 


Chichester, Dec. 5, 1908. T. E. Pye. 





The Dangers of Petrol Gas. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 17th ult. you reported an explosion and 
fire from the manufacture of air gas. May I be permitted, as an 
expert in air-gas machines, to point out that your report was rather 
misleading? The result as stated by you was not obtained from air 
gas, but from a contrivance where the spirit is brought into the room 
or place to be illuminated, and not by a contrivance by which poor or 
highly diluted vapour is conveyed to the point of light—so diluted, in 
fact, that explosion or ignition could not have taken place. 

In reply to ‘‘ J. W. B.,” whose letter appears in the issue for the 24th 
ult., I may point out that the methods carried out by the inventor and 
himself are appalling in the extreme. The fact of any person with 
ordinary intelligence making a carburettor of wood is quite sufficient to 
enable me to say that he must have been entirely ignorant of the 
searching properties of petrol. Then, again, the fact of using a cork 
from a beer-kottle to close an aperture for the inlet of petrol is to me 
scarcely creditable. 

The next item is the bicycle pump. The fact of using this makes it 
wondrous to me that the inventor was not forcibly removed from the 
building by a serious explosion, as the action of a bicycle pump is not 
positive. ‘‘J. W. B.” proceeded in the right manner to a certain 
degree by providing a non-return valve, inlet and outlet pipes, hot-air 
engine, and a Roots blower. But he does not say what tap was turned 
on, so I presume it was a burner tap; and, from what I can gather, 
rich gas was being manufactured at the time, and auxiliary air being 
used at the burner, as in incandescent coal-gas lighting. The fact of 
placing a 36 lb, weight on the gasholder brought down the bell of the 
holder when the tap was turned on; and this bell, resting on the bottom 
of its holder, ceased to give pressure against the lighted burners, with 
the result that either the burner in question or the engine burner 
flashed-back up the main and into the holder, where it exploded the 
body of vapour left in between the top of the bell and the level of the 
water. I have never yet had a hot-air engine that would keep up a 
bell with a 36 lb. weight on top of it; and I would ask, why use such a 
weight as this, when a bell made of No. 20 gauge iron will give 22-1oths 
to 25 roths pressure ? 

I should suggest that “J. W. B.” might induce the “ inventor ” to fix 
up the machine as “J. W. B.” first saw it, and consign it to the 
British Museum. The statements made by “J. W. B.” are so ex- 
tremely absurd that the story resolves itself into a huge joke, or the 
“inventor ” into a very lucky man to escape with his life. 


Osborne Road, Romford, Dec. 2, 1908. B, Kzira Green. 


S1r,—It is to be hoped that very few users of petrol gas are ignorant 
of, or likely to disregard the warning conveyed in, the almost elementary 
facts which ‘‘ J. W. B.’’ adduces in his letter in your issue of the 24th 
of November. There are, however, other dangers of a more insidious 
character arising from ignorance on the part of professing gas experts, 
some of whom seem to apply the same, or similar, rules to petrol as 
they do to coal gas. 

In one case of which I am cognizant, the ‘‘ expert” showed himself 
quite ignorant of the regulation of air currents and the proportionate 
distribution of air from an inch pipe through minute openings made in 
subordinate piping. This he tried to effect by a rule-of-thumb method, 
instead of using a simple arithmetical calculation, which he apparently 
could not carry out ; otherwise he should have applied it. » 

The same ‘‘ expert,” in order to admit a larger volume of petrol gas 
into a Bray’s incandescent burner, which was intended to serve as a 
pilot-light, removed the entire top of the drilled cap on the gas-inlet, 
instead of slightly enlarging the perforations by reaming, or, alterna- 
tively, by increasing their number. The consequence was that when, 
in course of adjusting the air supply, the gas became somewhat richer 
than normal, it lit-back through the pipe communicating with the gas- 
container, and eventually caused an explosion. Had the perforations 
been slightly enlarged, as is usual, instead of the cap being removed 
altogether, no explosion could possibly have occurred. 

It is in such cases as these, arising from ‘‘ expert” ignorance, that 
real danger exists ; but lighting by petrol gas can be conducted, under 
ordinary circumstances, with quite as little danger as coal gas. 


Nov. 28, 1908. 








Gas Production in the United States in 1907.—The total quantity 
of gas produced at coal-gas works and bye-product coke-works in the 
United States last year, as reported by the 513 companies who made 
returns to the United States Geological Survey, was 58,096 million 
cubic feet, 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE SUPPLY OF LISTS OF SHAREHOLDERS. 


High Court of Justice—Chancery Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice WARRINGTON.) 


Last Thursday his Lordship had before him the case of Davies v. The 
Gaslight and Coke Company. Asreaders may remember, it was an action 
by the plaintiff for a mandamus directing the defendants to supply him 
with a copy of the shareholders’ address-book, in accordance with 
section 10 of the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. The 
initial proceedings were taken on the 30th of October (ante, p. 355); 
a further stage being reached on the 27th ult., as reported in the 
‘* JOURNAL” last week (p. 644). 


Mr. H. Terrectt, K.C., and Mr. Lavincton appeared for the 
plaintiff; Mr. Rowpen, K.C., and Mr. R. J. NEVILLE (instructed by 
Messrs. Monier-Williams, Robinson, and Milroy) represented the de- 
fendants. 

Mr. TERRELL, in opening the case, said the form of action before 
his Lordship was introduced by the Common Law Procedure Act, and 
was continued by section 25 of the Judicature Act, 1873. It was 
wholly distinct from the proceedings for a prerogative writ of mandamus ; 
it was in aid of a civil right, and depended upon principles analogous 
to those on which injunctions were granted. The plaintiff was the 
holder of £100 of consolidated stock of the defendant Company, about 
which he thought there was no dispute. 

Mr. Rowben said he could not assist his friend much in this case, 
but he admitted that the plaintiff was the holder of £100 of stock. 

Mr. TERRELL said he could put in the certificate. He then read 
the sections of the Act of 1845 providing that the company shall 
keep a register of the names and addresses of the shareholders, and 
also allow inspection thereof to any shareholder, and furnish a copy 
of any portion he may require on payment at the rate of 6d. per 
too words. Section 64 also provided that the holders of stock should 
be entitled to the rights and privileges of shareholders. The plaintiff 
applied for a copy of the shareholders’ address-book, and it was refused. 

Justice WARRINGTON asked if the application was admitted. 

Mr. Rowben said he could not admit anything further. His friend 
must prove his case. 

Mr. TERRELL said he would refer to the letters which had passed 
between the parties; and if they were not admitted, he must prove 
them. 

Mr. RowbeEN said the letters were not admitted. 

Mr TERRELL said he thought he might be met with this objection, 
and therefore he had subpoenaed the Secretary and the General 
Manager to produce the letters. 

Justice WARRINGTON said the production would not be enough ; the 
signatures to the letters would have to be proved. 

Mr. TERRELL said he could prove this when the letters were pro- 
duced. He then called for the letter of Sept. 29 from the plaintiff to 
the defendants, and for the application referred to in it, and read 
these and several others, including letters between the Solicitors. 

Mr. RowbDeEN said he would admit the latter; but his Lordship 
would understand why he could not admit the others. 

Justice WARRINGTON said he quite appreciated the reason; but it 
would not extend to the Solicitors’ letters. 

Mr. TERRELL said the letters made it clear that there was an appli- 
cation under the section, and the writ followed the words of the 
section. Before calling evidence, he would refer to one or two autho- 
rities. It had been held that, a prerogative writ being entirely dis- 
cretionary, the Court, when a shareholder was applying to see accounts, 
was entitled to ask what he wanted to see them for, This was because 
a prerogative writ was only issued when there was no other remedy. 
But since the passing of the Common Law Procedure Act, and still 
more since the Judicature Act, the principles which guided the Court 
in the issue of a prerogative writ had no application. If by Statute or 
by contract a person had a right to have an act done, he was entitled 
as a right to a mandamus, whatever might be the object for which he 
desired the act to be done. Two cases made this perfectly clear— 
Holland v. Dickson (37 C.D., 669) and Mutter v. Eastern and Midland 
Railway Company (38 C.D., 92). Both were decisions of Mr. Justice 
Chitty ; and the latter was affirmed by the Court of Appeal. Having 
read several passages from the judgments in these cases, Counsel said 
they were clear authorities that the plaintiff in the present case, 
whatever his object might be, had the rights of a shareholder under 
the Statute; one of these rights being to have a copy of the register of 
shareholders on paying the proper charges, and that the Court was not 
entitled to inquire what his object was. He should therefore ask his 
Lordship to say, when he had proved his case, that the plaintiff was 
entitled to the relief he sought. 

Mr. Henry Lavington was then called. He said he was Solicitor for 
the plaintiff in this action, had acted for him for some time, and knew 
his writing well. The signatures to the letters produced were his. His 
firm issued the writ in this action on the 15th of October, and im- 
mediately thereafter notice of motion was served for a mandumus. On 
the 6th of November he had aconversation on the telephone with Messrs, 
Monier-Williams, Robinson, and Milroy,the defendants’ Solicitors, and 
on the same day wrote a letter, which had been read, which correctly 
stated the substance of the conversation. The gentleman who spoke 
to him said his clients understood that what was wanted was a list of 
the shareholders’ names and addresses. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rowpen, witness said he was acting for the 
plaintiff in the next case on his Lordship’s list. [IWater-Works, Light- 
ing, and Power Investment Corporation v Brentford Gas Company.] 

Mr. Rowpen asked witness if Mr. Eaton was a Director of the 
Water-Works, Lighting, and Power Investment Corporation. 

Mr. TERRELL objected to the question. 





Justice WARRINGTON remarked that Mr. Rowden must convince him, 
on the authorities, that be could go into any such matter as this. 

Mr. Rownpen said he hoped to do so. 

Justice WarrincTon observed that prima facie this action for a 
mandamus was on the same footing as one for an injunction. 

Mr. Rowben said he was not at all satisfied as to this. It was a 
legal point; and, on the authorities, he should certainly submit that 
the Court would look to see whether reason bad been given for the ap- 
plication, and a fortiori as regarded thé mandamus. Counsel tben pro- 
ceeded to argue that it was really the equivalent of the old prerogative 
writ. Of course, the Directors of the defendant Company did not wish 
to withhold any documents from anyone who was entitled to them; 
but they had very carefully considered this matter, and bad come to 
the conclusion that, unless his Lordship made an order, they ought not 
to supply the information asked for. 

Justice WARRINGTON : I will assume that your case is that plaintif 
intends improperly, for some motive of his own, to circularize your 
shareholders. That, I suppose, is what your case is. You say he is 
asking for the list from some improper motive. The question is whether 
you are entitled to examine into his motives at all ; that is the question. 
If you are not entitled to do so, it does not matter whether his motive 
is proper or improper, fraudulent or not. 

Mr. RowbeNn said this was what was called in some cases a private 
mandamus, which did not occur very often in the Chancery Division. 

Justice WaRRINGTON observed that there was very little difference 
now between an injunction and a mandamus of this kind. 

Mr. Rowben said his submission was, first, that this was not a 
proper matter for an action for mandamus; and, secondly, if it were, 
such an action would be subject to the same rules as obtained with 
reference to the old prerogative writ. He relied on The Queen v. St. 
Katharine Dock Company (31 L.T., N.S., 588). He first of all sub- 
mitted that it was not clear that the action for a mandamus under 
Order 53, Rule 1, was applicable to such cases. He should also submit 
that there was no question here of private right, and that the statutory 
or private mandamus was not an appropriate remedy. Even if it did 
apply, which was his second point, the rules with regard to the pre- 
rogative writ applied to the mandamus. He should submit that it was 
not a sound view to say that Order 53 merely enabled the Court to 
grant a positive injunction instead of a negative one, though it might 
include this ; but he should submit that if the principles of prerogative 
writ applied to this action, two points were important, one being that 
the Court had an absolute discretion, as was decided by the House of 
Lords in the Wigan case (1 Appeal Cases). 

Justice WARRINGTON remarked that if it was the same as a preroga- 
tive writ, it was discretionary; and if the same principles applied to 
this action as to a prerogative writ, of course it was discretionary. 

Mr. TERRELL said he admitted this. 

Mr. Rowpen said his first point with regard to what he called a 
private mandamus was dealt with in the case of Smith v. Chorley District 
Council (1897, 1 Q.B.). The head-note stated that an action for a man- 
damus would not lie to a local authority—that it was a case for a pre- 
rogative writ of mandamus. In that case the District Council declined 
to sanction some plans which had been submitted; and the plaintiff 
commenced his action for a mandamus to compel them to pass them. 

Justice WARRINGTON pointed out that in that case there was no 
statutory right given to the plaintiff to have his plans passed. The 
case was that a public body were acting unreasonably in refusing to 
pass the plans. 

Mr. Rowpen said he should submit that here there was a right created 
by Statute, and that the proper remedy, before the passing of the Judi- 
cature Act, would have been by prerogative writ. Itseemed to him that 
the St. Katharine Docks case was exactly in point ; it was brought on 
the same Act, though not on the same section. It was not necessary 
for him to say that the prerogative writ was the only remedy. It had 
been recognized for many years that it was the appropriate one; and 
where this was so, he submitted that the new action for mandamus did 
not lie. 

Justice WARRINGTON asked why it was the specially appropriate 
remedy in such a case. 

Mr. Rowpen said it appeared to beso treated in books on mandamus ; 
and he cited “Shortt.” The second point was that, whether or not a 
statutory action for mandamus would lie, in dealing with an application 
of theclass in question, the introduction of the action was not intended 
to bring in new principles by which the plaintiff would get every right 
under the Statute which he would formerly have obtained by the writ. 
Here came in the discretion of the Court. Having cited passages from 
the judgment of Lord Justice Kennedy in the St. Katharine Docks case, 
Counsel said that, at any rate, it was not clear that, this being a public 
duty—though, no doubt, the performance of it was claimed by an indi- 
vidual—it was the subject of an action fora mandamus atall. This was 
the very essence of the old writ—that it must be applied for in the per- 
formance of a public duty. 

Justice WARRINGTON asked if there was any case in which a preroga- 
tive writ of mandamus had been issued to a company to perform this 
sort of duty. 

Mr. RowbDEN thought there were a great many cases. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn said that where there was no other remedy open to a party, 
he might apply for a prerogative writ of mandamus. There was one 
case of The Queen v. Wilts and. Berks Canal Navigation, where the writ 
was granted, and in another case of Bush v. Bevan. 

After some further argument, 

Justice WARRINGTON said if he had to deal with this case on the 
same principles as a prerogative writ, no doubt the matter was abso- 
lutely in his discretion, and so he must hear all the facts. There was 
no doubt about that. 

Mr. RowpeEn then cited a passage from the St. Katharine Docks case, 
for the purpose of showing that if it was a prerogative writ there was 
a wide discretion. 

Justice WaRRINGTON said this was admitted. The only question was 
whether he was to treat this action on the same footing as an applica- 
tion for a prerogative writ. 

After still further argument, 

Mr. NEVILLE addressed his Lordship to the same effect, 

Mr. TERRELL having briefly replied, 
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Justice WARRINGTON gave the following 
Judgment. 

This is an action by the plaintiff, who has proved that he is the 
holder of stock in the defendant Company, asking for a mandamus com- 
manding the defendants to supply him with '‘ the corporate names and 
places of business of _the several shareholders of the defendant Com- 
pany, being corporations, and the surnames of the several other share- 
holders, with their respective christian names, places of abode, and 
descriptions, so far as the same shall be known to the defendants.” 
The action is brought for the purpose of enforcing this right, which is 
given to him by the roth section of the Companies Clauses Act of 1845. 
This section enacts that ‘‘in addition to the register of shareholders, 
the company shall provide a book, to be called the ‘shareholders’ 
address-book,’ in which the secretary shall from time to time enter” 
—and then the particulars which I have just read from the writ are 
stated—viz., addresses, and so on—‘‘ and every shareholder, or if such 
shareholder be a corporation the clerk or agent of such corporation, 
may at all convenient times peruse such book gratis, and may require 
a copy thereof, or of any part thereof; and for every hundred words so 
required to be copied, the Company may demand a sum not exceeding 
sixpence.’’ The plaintiff has proved that he applied for a copy of the 
shareholders’ address-book. He alleges, and is prepared to prove, that 
he has been refused the copy. In order to prove his application fora 
copy, he calls his Solicitor to prove his signature to certain letters con- 
taining his application, and to prove a certain interview with the de- 
fendants’ Solicitors over the telephone. The defendants then proposed 
to cross-examine the Solicitor, and they proposed to ask a question 
which was directed to ascertain what were the motives of the plaintiff 
in asking for the copy of the shareholders’ address-book. An objection 
was made to the question; and Mr. Rowden, for the defendants, 
frankly admitted the object of the cross-examination on which he 
was entering. I thought it right, in order to avoid a waste of the 
public time, to call on Mr. Rowden to justify this line of cross- 
examination; for it seems to me that where cross-examination is 
not directed to credit, but is directed to ascertaining certain facts 
on which the crcss-examining party relies, if it is clear that 
these facts would be irrelevant, it is then clearly the duty of the 
Court, to avoid such waste of time, to stop such cross-examination. 
Accordingly, the defendants have sought to establish that it is rele- 
vani to the issue in the present action to enter into the motives of the 
plaintiff in applying for relief; and the question which I have to deter- 
mine now is whether the line of cross-examination would be relevant. 
Now, the way in which it is put for the defendants is this: It is said 
that this application is one which might have been made in the form of 
an application for a prerogative writ ; that if it had been made in that 
form the Court would have had an absolute discretion as to the grant- 
ing of the prerogative writ, and, having regard to numerous authori- 
ties, would in that case have entered into the motives of the applicant, 
and if not satisfied of those motives would, in the exercise of its discre- 
tion, have refused to grant the writ. On the other hand, it is said that 
this is not an application for a prerogative writ, and that it is im- 
material whether it could have been made, and whether relief could 
have been obtained in that form; that it is an action by which the 
plaintiff seeks to enforce a private right which is conferred upon him by 
Statute, and that this private right is one which, on the authorities, 
could certainly be enforced by injunction; and that there is no sub- 
stantial difference between an injunction, which is an order which pre- 
vents a company from doing something which would interfere with 
the exercise of the private right, and a mandamus or mandatory injunc- 
tion, which commands a company positively to give that right which 
the plaintiff possesses. In my opinion, on this point the plaintiff is 
right. I need not read the xoth section again; but I think on the sec- 
tion it is clear that the right which is conferred is one which is con- 
ferred upon the plaintiff by reason that he is the holder of stock in the 
Company. It is a right incidental, therefore, to the property of 
which he is possessed as the holder of that stock. It is not given 
to him as one of the public; it is given to him simply as a stock- 
holder in the Company. It is a right which is incidental to his 
private right of property, and it is therefore a private individual right 
of the plaintiff, and one with which the public have nothing to do. 
That this is so, on the authorities with regard to the right of inspection, 
is, I think, quite plain. I ought to say that it is clearly established 
that where an injunction is asked for in support of such a private 
right, there the Court has no title to inquire into the motives of the 
person who seeks to enforce that private right. Two cases have been 
referred to. The first of these is Holland v. Dickson, before Mr. Justice 
Chitty (37 C.D., p. 669). The head-note is this: ‘‘ The right given to 
holders of stock and debentures by the Companies Clauses Act, 1845, 
sections 45, 63, and by the Companies Clauses Act, 1863, section 28, of 
inspecting the registers of a company is not confined to an inspection 
of the names and addresses only of the holders of stock and deben- 
tures”—this is the important point—‘‘may be exercised without 
assigning any reason for requiring inspection, and can be enforced by 
an injunction restraining interference by the company with the stock- 
holder in the exercise at all reasonable times of his statutcry right 
without his being compelled to apply for a mandamus calling upon the 
directors to allow inspection.” Two points are decided there. The first 
is that an action of the ordinary description will lie for the infringe- 
ment of that right of inspection; and the second is that in such 
an action the motives of the plaintiff are immaterial. [His Lord- 
ship read several passages from the judgment in question.} The im- 
portant part of the judgment is the last sentence, in which it is pointed 
out that that was not a case (it was only for inspection) in which a pre- 
Togative writ would lie, but it was one in which an action would lie for 
the infringement of a private right. The matter came again before Mr. 
Justice Chitty in the first instance, and afterwards before the Court of 
Appeal in Mutter v, Eastern and Midlands Railway Company (38 C.D. p. 92). 
The head-note is : “ The right of inspection and perusal of the register 
of debenture stockholders, which by section 28 of the Companies 
Clauses Act, 1863, is given to mortgagees, bondholders, debenture 
Stockholders, shareholders, and stockholders of the company, includes 
a right to take copies. The fact that a person has taken his stock in a 
company at the instance of a rival company, and for the purpose of 
Serving the interests of the rival company, does not disentitle him to 
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the assistance of the Court in enforcing this statutory right.” That 
raises in a very pointed manner the question of motives. What Mr. 


Justice Chitty said there was this: ‘“‘The result of the authorities, I 
think, now is clear—that, whatever the Court or Judge individually 
may think of the merits of the applicant, he cannot be denied the rights 
which the Legislature has conferred upon him as the holder of the 
stock. The Court may see that the man, though he bought the stock 
nominally in his own interest, has really taken it in the interest of 
some other person. But as the company is not bound by any such 
trust, but can only look, and must look, to the register for the purpose 
of the liabilities, this applies to the rights of the stockholder himself.” 
He then illustrates what he has been saying by reference to the case 
of Pender v. Lushington, which dealt with the question how far a man’s 
motives might be inquired into with reference to his right to vote, and 
he again states (p. 96) his view of the matter: ‘I think the plaintiff is 
acting to a large extent in the interest of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. But it appears to me, on the authorities, that I am not 
justified in going behind the register. Even if I came to the con- 
clusion that I did not like the position of the plaintiff in this parti- 
cular matter, I should have no right to refuse to do him justice or 
accord him the rights which the Legislature has given him. The 
argument, therefore, as to ‘ personal exception’ to the plaintiff 
fails.” The matter came before the Court of Appeal, and the Judges 
of that Court dealt more particularly, I think, with the right to take 
copies. But there are some observations in Lord Justice Lindley’s 
Judgment to which I ought to refer. [His Lordship quoted several 
passages.] The conclusion the Court came to was in accordance 
with that to which Mr. Justice Chitty had come. Itseems to me quite 
clear that if the plaintiff had merely asked here for an injunction 
restraining the Company from refusing to allow him to inspect, the 
Court would have had no option in the matter; and, on his proving 
that he was a shareholder, and that the Company had refused to allow 
inspection, would have been bound to grant an injunction restraining 
them from continuing that refusal. Now, is there really any difference 
between that case and the present one, where the relief which the 
plaintiff asks is that the Company may be directed to deliver him 
copies? So far as the section is concerned, I can find no distinction 
atall. The right to obtain a copy on paying proper fees is as much 
incidental to his ownership of the stock as his right to obtain inspec- 
tion ; and I think it is extremely doubtful—I say no more than that— 
whether, having regard to the decision in the case of Reg. v. Lambourn 
Valley Railway Company, an application for a prerogative writ of mandamus 
would have lain at all. But assuming that it would have lain, am I 
bound to treat this application for a mandamus in an action on the same 
footing as I should have had totreat a prerogative writ? I think I am 
not. Assuming that an action for mandamus would lie—and as to that 
I entertain no doubt at all, for the reasons which I have mentioned, 
namely, that it is intended to enforce a right incidental to a private 
right of property—I think I am certainly not bound by therules which 
governed the old Court of Queen’s Bench in an action on a prerogative 
writ of mandamus. [His Lordship cited a passage from a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Day in Baxter v. London County Council, 63 L.T.] I think 
it is made quite clear what is the distinction between a prerogative writ 
and a mandamus granted in an action brought to enforce a certain 
private right. Much reliance was placed on the case of Smith v. Chorley 
District Council, in which the words of Mr. Justice Day were quoted. 
But that was a case which was clearly one to which the prerogative 
writ of mandamus was applicable; and Mr. Justice Kennedy decided 
there that it was not one in which an action could be brought. It was 
an action brought not toenforce a private right, but to compel a public 
body—the District Council—to perform its public duty ; and it was on 
this ground Mr, Justice Kennedy held that the action for a mandamus 
would not lie, and that a prerogative writ ought to be granted, In the 
present case, I am of opinion, on the two authorities of Holland v. 
Dickson and Mutter v. Eastern and Midlands Railway Company, that the 
action will lie. I can find no distinction in principle between granting 
an injunction to restrain a company from interfering with the right, and 
granting an affirmative order compelling a company to grant the right. 
On these grounds I think any inquiry into the motive of the plaintiff 
would be irrelevant, and I must therefore not allow the questions which 
Mr. Rowden proposed to put. 

Mr. Rowben said he had no further questions to put to the witness, 
and he would admit that the plaintiff was a stockholder, to save time. 
He should like to put the Chairman of the Company into the box, but 
was afraid that, on the question of the admissibility of evidence, he 
had really argued the case. 

Justice WARRINGTON said he should have to rule that it wasirrelevant. 
He would take it that evidence was tendered to show what motives the 
Company had for refusing, and he refused it. After what had been 
said, there was no doubt that a great Company like the one in the 
present case refused in the lond fide belief that the plaintiff's motives 
were not proper. s 

Mr. Rowben said that was the position he tcok up. He formally 
tendered the evidence, but it seemed to bim to be covered by what his 
Lordship had decided. 

Justice WARRINGTON said he must give judgment for the mandamus, 
with the costs of the action. , 





His Lordship then proceeded to hear, for Mr. Justice Eve, the next 
case on the list—Water-Works, Lighting, and Power Investment Corpora- 
tion v. Brentford Gas Company—in which the same point was raised as 
in the previousaction. The Counsel already named, with the exception 
of Mr. Rowden, K.C., appeared for the respective parties. 

Mr. TERRELL Said this was an action by a shareholder against the 
Brentford Gas Company for the same relief as that claimed in the last 
case. The Solicitor to the defendants (Mr. Griffiths) wrote on the 
26th of October saying that the Company were willing to abide by the 
decision in the action against the Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Justice WaRRINGTON said, as a matter of form, he supposed he must 
take it that similar evidence would be tendered. 

Mr. NEVILLE said the offer that the case should be decided by the 
former one was not accepted ; and as the action had been brought, he 
had a short point to submit—tbat the plaintiff was not a “shareholder ” 
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within the meaning of the Act. The offer which had been read was 
made on the footing that an action should not be brought; but the 
plaintiff had issued the writ, and therefore he (Counsel) was entitled 
to defend it. He admitted that the plaintiff was the holder of {1 cf 
stock of the defendant Company; but his point was that he was not a 
shareholder. The capital of the Company was originally £30,000, in 
shares of £50 each ; but subsequently £20,000 more capital was issued, 
in shares of £25 each. Then, in 1858, the Company obtained an Act 
for the purpose of converting the shares into stock; each £50 share 
being entitled to stock to the value of £78, and each £25 share to the 
value of £39. Consequently, the only shares that would be dealt with 
by the Companies’ Clauses Consolidation Act must be shares which 
were of £50 and £25 nominal value; and these were subsequently con- 
verted into stock, as he had stated. The plaintiff had only £1 of 
stock; and therefore he could not be considered a “shareholder.” 
The Act set forth, in section 10, that every shareholder was to have the 
right to a copy of the address-book; and section 3 defined a share- 
holder. Section 61 provided for the consolidation of shares into stock ; 
section 63 enacted that a register of the shareholders should be kept ; 
and section 64 was as follows : 


The several holders of such stock shall be entitled to participate in the 
dividends and profits of the company, according to the amount of their 
respective interests in such stock; and such interests shall, in proportion 
to the amount thereof, confer on the holders thereof respectively the 
same privileges and advantages for the purpose of voting at meetings of 
the company, qualification for the office of directors, and for other pur- 
poses, as would have been conferred by shares of equal amount in the 
capital of the company, but so that none of such privileges or advan- 
tages, except the participation in the dividends and profits of the com- 
pany, shall be conferred by any aliquot part of such amount of consoli- 
dated stock as would not, if existing in shares, have conferred such 
privileges or advantages respectively. 


Now, it was impossible that there could be a share of £1; and {£1 of 
stock, therefore, could not possibly confer the rights which belonged to 
a ‘‘ shareholder.”’ 

Mr. TERRELL and Mr. LavincTon argued at some length that the 
latter part of section 64 did not apply, and that the plaintiff was entitled 
under section ro to the relief claimed. 

Justice WaRRINGTON then gave the following 


Judgment. 


This is an action for the same purpose, and is in every respect the same 
kind of action, as the one against the Gaslight and Coke Company 
with which I have just dealt. In this particular case, the plaintiffs are 
the holders of only £1 of stock ; and-the question is whether the holder 
of this amount of stock is entitled to the privileges and advantages con- 
ferred upon a shareholder by section 10 of the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845. Section 3 of the Act defines the word ‘‘ share- 
holder” and a number of other expressions used in the Act, and pro- 
vides that they shall have the meanings assigned to them unless there 
be something in the subject or the context repugnant to such construc- 
tion. A ‘‘shareholder,’’ subject to this restriction, is defined to mean 
‘* shareholder, proprietor, or member of the company.’’ In section 10, 
the person who has the right to a copy of the shareholders’ address- 
book is, in terms, a shareholder; and unless there is something else in 
the Act which says that, used in reference to this subject, the word 
‘*shareholder '’ does not include the holder of £1 of stock, I should 
have to say that the holder of such an amount of stock is a member of 
the company, and is therefore within the definition of ‘‘ shareholder.”’ 
But it is pointed out that there is in the same Act a section which 
shows that, under such circumstances as those which exist in the pre- 
sent case, the expression ‘‘ shareholder ”’ in section 10 does not mean 
every holder of stock, however small may be the amount. The ques- 
tion arises in this way: The shares of the Company at the date of the 
passing of the Company’s Private Act in 1858 were of two kinds—f50 
shares and £25 shares. By the Act of 1858 the share capital was 
turned into stock ; and by section 23 it was provided that of this stock 
a certain part should be vested in the several persons who immediately 
before the passing of the Act were the holders of the 750 shares of £50 
each created and issued by and under the first recited Act, and they 
were vested in them respectively in the proportion of £78 of stock for one 
share. The £78 of stock therefore represented a £50 share. By sec- 
tion 34 exactly the same thing was done with reference to another class 
of shares, except that in this case they were {25 shares, and the stock 
was to be at the rate of £39 for every £25 share. Then I come 
to section 64 of the Companies Clauses Act, which deals with the 
conversion of shares into the stock and the rights of stockholders, and 
that provides this: ‘‘ The several holders of such stock’’ (that is, 
the stock representing and into which the shares are consolidated) 
‘*shall be entitled to participate’’—by the way, this Act is incor- 
porated into the Act of 1858—‘‘in the dividends and profits of 
the company, according to the amount of their respective interest 
in such stock ; and such interests shall, in proportion to the amount 
thereto, confer on the holders thereof respectively the same privi- 
leges and advantages for the purpose of voting at meetings of the 
company, qualification for the office of directors, and for other pur- 
poses, as would have been conferred by shares of equal amount in the 
capital of the company.” Then comes this most important proviso : 
“But so that none of such privileges or advantages, except the partici- 
pation in the dividends and profits of the company, shall be conferred 
by any aliquot part of such amount of consolidated stock as would not, 
if existing in sbares, have conferred such privileges or advantages 
respectively.” It is quite plain that at the date of the passing of the 
Act of 1858 no holder of anything less than £25 could have enjoyed 
the privileges or advantages given by section 10; and it seems to me 
that, this being so, no holder of any stock of less than £25 value— 
whether it extends to £39 or not I would rather not say, but no holder 
of stock of an amount less than £25, at any rate—can enjoy any of the 
privileges or advantages which would not have been enjoyed by a 
shareholder holding less than £25. The plaintiff in this case is a stock- 
holder of £1. Hecould not have had any interest in shares amounting 
to £1 only—that is quite plain ; so that it seems to me that, this being 
so, no holder of so small an amount as £1 can enjoy the privilege 
which is given by section 10; and therefore in this case the action 
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must fail. It was attempted to make out that the words ‘‘ and for 
other purposes” must be read ¢jusdem generis with the words which 
immediately precede—viz., ‘‘ for the purpose of voting at meetings of 
the company, qualification for the office of directors.’”’ But I can see 
no reason for so narrowly confining the words. The provision as 
I have interpreted it is perfectly reasonable ; and it may well have been 
the intention of the Legislature that a person holding a small amount 
of stock less than the nominal amount of one share in the Company 
should not be entitled to the special privileges and advantages which 
are given by section 10. I think in this case the plaintiffs’ action fails, 
and there must be judgment for the defendants, with costs. 


_ 





—_ 


Unlawfully Connecting a Gas-Meter. 


At the Oldham Police Court, a few days ago, Michael Clune was 
summoned by the Corporation for having unlawfully connected his 
gas-pipe with ameter. The Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. Garside), who 
prosecuted, stated that on Oct. 14 defendant applied to the Gas Depart- 
ment to have the gas-meter on his premises connected with the pipes. 
An inspector went to the house, and examined the gas-fittings, but 
found that they were not satisfactory. He was therefore compelled to 
refuse to connect themeter. It appeared from inquiries that a plumber 
had been authorized to put matters right. On Oct. 24, another notice 
was given to the department that the fittings had been made right; 
and the inspector went on the following Monday to connect the pipe. 
He found that this had been done, and 400 cubic feet of gas con- 
sumed. The inspector did not see the defendant then; but his wife 
said he had connected the pipe. The defendant admitted doing it, but 
said he did not think he was doing anything wrong. He could not do 
without gas. Mr. Garside said the prosecution did not suggest that 
defendant did it with intent todefraud ; but the Corporation could not 
allow consumers to connect and disconnect their meters. The Bench 
decided to dismiss the summons. 


Illegal Connection of a Service-Pipe. 


At the North London Police Court last Wednesday, before Mr. Biron, 
Mr. J. B. Kyffin, a property owner in North-East London, was sum- 
moned, at the instance of the Metropolitan Water Board, for an infringe- 
ment of the regulations in causing one service-pipe to serve two houses. 
Mr. Collins, who appeared for the Board, said the High Court of 
Justice had held that every house must have a separate pipe unless the 
Board consented to the dual service. Mr. Kyffin said the supply was 
cut off from one house on or about April 12, 1907, and within a few 
days the water was supplied by a connection being made, at his (Mr. 
Kyffin’s) direction, to the pipe of the next house. The summons 
charged him with making the connection between Jan. 24 and May, 
1908. He contended that the six months’ limit imposed by Jarvis’s 
Act applied, and that the Board were out of time in their proceedings. 
Mr. Biron said the offence was a continuing one; but he thought the 
justice of the case would be met by a nominal penalty of 5s., with 
{1 1s, costs. A second summons, involving the same facts, was dis- 
missed. Mr. Kyffin asked his Worship to state a case for the opinion 
of the Higb Court; but he declined to do so. 


Unfounded Claim against the Chester Gas Company. 

At the Chester County Court, last Friday, before his Honour Judge 
Moss and a Jury, Mrs. Catherine Weston claimed £10 damages from 
the Chester Gas Company on account of illness caused, as she alleged, 
by gas escaping from a defective main. Mr. W. A. V. Churton, who 
appeared for the plaintiff, said there was no dispute about the gas 
escaping from the Company’s mains and finding its way into the 
sewers, where it combined with sewer gas, and, issuing into the air, 
caused the plaintiff to contract septic sore throat. Mrs. Weston was 
called, and said there was a very bad smell in the middle of July last, 
and it became worse. Early in October she suffered from sore throat, 
and attributed it to the smell, which was not in her house but in the 
street. Dr. Blagden said sewer gas was a recognized cause of ton- 
silitis ; and he inferred that this gas was the cause of plaintiff’s illness. 
He had never heard it suggested that coal gas, however disagreeable, 
caused septic sore throat. Mr. Sellers, who appeared for the Com- 
pany, submitted that there was no case to go toa Jury, according to 
the evidence of Dr. Blagden. His Honour said there was nothing to 
connect the defendants with plaintiff’s illness ; and he nonsuited her. 


Charge of Stealing Gas.— William Thomas Russell, 47, a laundry 
proprietor of Twickenham, was last Friday committed for trial at the 
Middlesex Sessions on a charge of stealing gas at his premises at 
Brentford. It was stated that the accused had very ingeniously discon- 
nected the main and service pipes from the meter, and passed the gas 
direct into the house. Evidence was given to the effect that in 1903 
prisoner was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude for being in 
possession of coining implements, and that there were then previous 
convictions against him. 


Conviction for Selling Spurious “Veritas” Mantles.—At the 
Clerkenwell Police Court, on the 27th ult., Mr. J. S. Himmel, of 
Essex Road, Islington, was summoned before Mr. d’Eyncourt for 
selling gas-mantles falsely described as “ Veritas.’? The defendant was 
called, and denied the charges ; and it was contended by Mr. Coombe, 
on his behalf, that the evidence was not sufficient to prove that the 
spurious mantles came from his shop. In any case, it was urged that 
he had acted innocently. His Worship, however, imposed a fine of £7 
and £7 7s. costs, or two months’ imprisonment. 


Preventing Inspection of a Gas-Meter.—At Kingston, last Thurs- 
day, Mr. R. W. Wright, of Manor Road, East Molesey, was fined 5s. 
and ordered to pay {1 gs. 6d. costs, for refusing to allow officers of the 
Hampton Court Gas Company to inspect the gas-meter in his house. 
Witnesses deposed to calling at the house to see the prepayment meter, 
and to being refused admission. Defendant denied barring the door 
to the Company, but said he had his furniture on the hire system, and 
as the owners wanted to take some of it away he told his wife to keep 
the door shut to everybody. He agreed to give the Company access. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 





Mr. Charles Carpenter Elected a Director. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company was held last Thursday, at De Keyser’s Royal Hotel, Vic- 
toria Embankment, for the purpose of electing a Director in the place 
of the late Sir George Livesey. Mr, Ropert Morton, the Chairman 
of the Company, presided over a crowded attendance of proprietors. 

Toe Secretary (Mr, F. M‘Leod) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 


THE Late Sir GEorGE LivESEY—VoTE oF CONDOLENCE WITH 
Lapy LIvEsEy. 


The CuairMAN said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—You have heard the 
notice convening the meeting read by the Secretary. Your special 
attention will be called to the part which relates to the election of a 
Director. Before that is done, however, I am sure you will all expect 
me to refer to the circumstances which render this meeting necessary. 
The proprietors of the South Metropolitan Gas Company have never 
before, I think, met under such sad and unwonted circumstances as 
you do to-day. Wemeet under the shadow of a greatloss. You have 
been accustomed to look forward to general meetings of the Company 
with keen anticipation of something well worth listening to from the 
chair, and which you never failed to appreciate. The voice which 
then held you is now still. The removal of your honoured Chairman 
has left a blank, which I feel it is more than we can expect to see 
so filled again. Much testimony, both oral and written, from all 
parts of the world and by all classes, has, during the last two months, 
been borne to the high character and great worth of Sir George 
Livesey. There remains one standpoint from which nothing has been 
said publicly, and on which I should like to speak briefly—that of the 
Board-room during the conduct of ordinary business. I have heard 
that this has been somewhat sarcastically called a ‘one man” Com- 
pany—a derogatory saying, which gives an entirely erroneous idea of 
Sir George's bearing towards his colleagues and of their importance to 
the Company. I need hardly say that this is an outside point of view, 
probably begotten of envy; and though, in one sense, there was truth 
in it, it did not appear at all in the Board-room. That Sir George 
could be masterful when the occasion demanded immediate show of 
power, is true; but such occasions do not arise at Board meetings. 
What bis colleagues did see, and admire, too, in him was not a 
masterful, but a masterly mind. His long and intimate knowledge of 
the Company and its workings was invaluable, as was also his wonderful 
memory. He brought well-thought-out schemes before the Board, 
courted criticism, and was forward to adopt any suggestion that seemed 
likely to better the project under discussion. And now, knowing him 
as you did, and the splendid results of his labours, you will, I am sure, 
agree that his colleagues acted wisely in giving him their hearty 
support and loyally following his lead. He will long be missed from 
our councils, but never forgotten. With a view of perpetuating Sir 
George’s memory, a widespread desire has been expressed among the 
officers and men of the Company to have a memorial statue in bronze 
erected in the Old Kent Road works. The Directors have encouraged 
the idea, and hope soon to see something done in this way worthy alike 
of the man and of the Company. This will entail a considerable outlay 
beyond the subscriptions of the Directors and employees; and, believ- 
ing that the shareholders will desire to participate in the pleasure of 
providing such a memorial, an opportunity will be afforded you of 
doing so, by circular in due time. This much from this side of the 
table. From the other side, a notice has been given by Mr. Hounsom, 
a well-known shareholder, that he purposes to say a few words regard- 
ing Sir George, and to make a motion. This will be seconded by Mr. 
Howlett, also well known to you, and supported by Mr. Beard, the 
Chairman of the Workmen's Section of the Co-Partnership Committee, 
and probably by a few others. After this we shall take up the business 
part of the meeting. 

Mr. W. A. Hounsom then proceeded to move the adoption of the 
two following resolutions: (1) ‘‘ That the proprietors record their 
sense of the immeasurable loss the Company has sustained by the 
decease of Sir George Livesey, whose association with the undertaking 
dated from his earliest years. They recognize that, amidst the varied 
and ever-increasing demands on his time and energy, this Company 
had always the first place in his thoughts, and the first claim on his 
unsurpassed knowledge and advice. They look back with grateful 
pride to the masterly conduct of the gas industry in South London—to 
amalgamations resulting in the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
as it exists to-day, to the reconciling and federating of the interests of 
capitalists and consumers through the sliding-scale, and to the success- 
ful crowning of his work by the introduction of co-partnership with its 
far-reaching benefits. In respect to every detail, the Chairman was 
always to the fore, anticipating and overcoming difficulties, undis- 
mayed by defeat, unspoiled by victory. Great ideals were his, many 
of which happily he was spared to see realized. His memory and 
influence will be an abiding power in the administration of the affairs 
of the Company.’’ (2) ‘‘ That the Secretary be desired to convey 
to Lady Livesey the deepest sympathy of this meeting, and to 
express the earnest hope that, amid the great sorrow, some consolation 
may be hers in the thought of the magnificent work faithfully wrought 
with such cumulative results for good by Sir George Livesey.” He 
remarked that when it was suggested he should undertake this duty, 
he turned to the last letter he received from Sir George, referring 
toa meeting. It was written in the early days of this year, and wound 
up with the following postscript: ‘‘ Another reason for not attending 
the meeting is that as I get older I have more work to do, and there- 
fore must avoid all that is unnecessary.’’ This was characteristic 
of the man. Under an illness which would have necessitated the 
retirement of many men, he turned himself once more to the great work 
of his life; and after the three score years and ten had passed, there he 
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was at the fore, as he said in the letter, with increasing work todo. Of 
course, much might be said of Sir George’s work outside the Company ; 
but at this meeting their duty was to look at what he had done for this 
particular undertaking. Sir George was born in the midst of the in- 
dustry with which his life-work was associated. It would be difficult 
to conceive of the time when he was unacquainted with gas in its 
manufacture, storage, distribution, and use; and he was born in the 
strenuous times. Gas was not then the necessity of life that it was to- 
day. There was competition and jealousy. The initial stages had hardly 
been reached—certainly not passed ; and doubtless much of Sir George’s 
success might be traced to his upbringing, to the strain and stress of his 
early years. Efficiency was necessary ; but with that efficiency was 
always economy, and economy of the most stringent description. The 
result was he never spent 19s. when 18s. 11d. would do; nor did he 
tolerate mahogany when yellow deal would answer as well or better. He 
never sought for show, but always for solidarity; and so to-day they 
reaped from his great experience. He believed in theory, but in theory 
subordinated to practice. No doubt he dreamt dreams and saw visions, 
but dreams that became realities and visions that took concrete form. 
This was the man whose loss they so deeply deplored, and the results of 
whose activities had been so far-reaching. The interests of the share- 
holders and the consumers had been reconciled by the sliding-scale ; 
next the consumer was taught that it would be good for him if he 
became a proprietor; and then came the great co-partnership system 
which had done so much for the workers of the Company, and which 
they rejoiced to know was spreading. He was convinced that this co- 
partnership movement would be one of the most lasting memorials that 
could be imagined in memory of Sir George. He fancied that Sir 
George, in all these things, realized, as perhaps very few men had done, 
the altered conditions of the present time. The workman and his 
master were getting asunder. There was no longer the old feeling of 
federation ; and to meet this change he constructed his great scheme. 
Sir George took his place among the great leaders of their times—the 
great Captains of Industry. He was already enthroned among those 
they were proud to own as their countrymen. Passing to the second 
part of the resolution, he said he had always admired the increasingly 
domestic character of the Company; and he thought, because of this 
domestic character, they might venture very respectfully to send on to 
Lady Livesey their deepest sympathy. They crossed with softened 
footfall the thresbold of that home whence the master had gone never 
to return ; and he was sure that he would be false to his own position, 
and false to the feeling of the meeting, if he did not touch one fuller 
note as they approached Lady Livesey, and speak with all reverence 
of the religious side of Sir George’s character. He was no arm-chair 
Engineer, and he was no arm-chair Christian, The great principles 
which dominated Sir George’s life they rejoiced in, and he (the 
speaker) trusted that his example would induce many others to followin 
his footsteps. 

Mr. GzorceE How ett, in seconding the motions, remarked that 
it had been his privilege to know Sir George for about fifty years. In 
his early days he was connected with him in a good many movements 
for the uplifting of the’ people in the South of London especially, in 
which Sir George was an earnest worker. He was not what the world 
called a great orator; but he was a man of homely eloquence, and his 
words were practical. His advice and his whole life did a great deal 
more for these people than did the more showy orators. They believed 
him, they respected him, and they followed him. That day, however, 
they had to discuss his commercial qualities in connection with this 
great Company. Mr. Hounsom had already mentioned the sliding-scale. 
Many of them could remember when this was brought forward ; and 
it had proved a big blessing to the industry and to the shareholders. 
They came next to the great act of his life—the co-partnership scheme 
in which they were all bound up. He could call to mind when this 
was introduced the criticism and the opposition and the sneers which 
greeted it. Many men looked askance at it—and good men too. They 
were not all captious critics. They criticized it, and said “It looks 
well on paper and to talk about, but wait till times of stress and diffi- 
culty come, when the price of gas goes up and bonuses come down; 
then you will see a great difference in the aspect of this question.” 
Well, they had passed through times of stress and difficulty, and yet 
they had seen the men work cheerfully and the scheme a success. 
This great scheme would have to go on, if only in memory of the 
man who had successfully brought it about. But it was more thana 
memory now. It was a great practical scheme—the greatest scheme, 
perhaps, in their time—for the commercial and industrial peace of this 
city of theirs. So far as those on the other side of the table were con- 
cerned, he had no fear that the scheme would not goon. The Chief 
Engineer and the late Secretary, Mr. Bush, and all the other Directors, 
had taken a great interest in it and supported it. They would do their 
part to perpetuate and carry the thing on; but if it was to be a real 
success, it would be the employees who would have to keep it going. 
It was by their intelligent interest, their conscientious work, and their 
determination that the scheme would succeed. It bad suéceeded, and 
he was sure it would continue to succeed. Other companies had been 
watching and waiting ; but at last they were convinced that this scheme 
was the one great landmark of the commercial peace of the country, 
and one by one they were coming into line. He believed the future 
would see a great many adherents to profit-sharing. Theirs was not a 
“one-man” company; but there was one masterly man at its head 
whose influence, courage, and bull-dog pertinacity in all that he thought 
right was such that commanded men to follow where he led. Sir 
George would be remembered as a great man. There were thousands 
of men and women who would bless him as long as they lived; and 
there were myriads of children as yet unborn who would bless him in 
consequence of what he had done. He died as he had lived, a right 
good man. His benefactions were many and various—how various 
and how many the world would never know. He (the speaker) was 
not unmindful of the second resolution—that referring to Lady Livesey. 
They all knew the sorrow that was in her heart. They knew she stood 
beside Sir George in all the trials, successes, and failures (if he had any) 
of his life ; and they could only echo the words of the motion—that their 
sympathy went out toher. In her great sorrow she would have the con- 
solation of knowing that thousands of people were blessing Sir George 





for the good he had done. 
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Mr. W. Bearp, in supporting the propositions, remarked that he felt 
it a great privilege to stand there and add his appreciation to what had 
been said about the life and work of Sir George. He thoroughly en- 
dorsed every word that was contained in the resolutions and that had 
been said. It was only natural that what appealed to the employees 
were the great benefits he was never tired of bestowing upon them as 
workers in the Company—above all for the great scheme of co-partner- 
ship which took so much of his time and energy during the last twenty 
years. They all knew the faith he had in this great movement; and 
the question that they asked themselves now was whether this faith was 
justified. Events proved that it had been more than justified. The 
figures showing the amount of savings, and so on, of the men spoke 
very plainly; and this was only one side. There was another side 
which had always appealed to him more than the monetary aspect— 
he referred to the moral standpoint. He entered the service of the 
Company some 23 years ago; and at that time men in gas-works 
merely existed—they had nothing to look forward to. This, however, 
had all been altered now; co-partnership had been an education to 
the men. There was good in every man; and this scheme had been 
the magnet which had drawn out the good. A great number of the 
men were to-day living out their lives on a higher level than they did 
before. Theseed which Sir George sowed twenty years ago had taken 
firm root, and had brought forth a tree which was bearing fruit. 
When the co-partnership system spread all over the world, labour 
warfare would cease. If they did all they cou!d to forward this system, 
such a memorial would be set up to Sir George as would be everlasting 
—a memorial such as no man ever had before. As to the vote of con- 
dolence, little need be said. Every worker in the Company felt the 
deepest sympathy with Lady Livesey. If theirs was a great loss, 
what must hers be? They all boped she might be upheld and com- 
forted in this time of trouble. 

The CuarrMAN: I have listened with great interest, as you all have 
done, to what has been said ; and I will now put the motions. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously ; the shareholders rising in 
their places. 


Mr. CARPENTER ELECTED TO THE Boarp. 


The CuaiRMAN: We now come to the really business part of the 
meeting, which is to elect a Director to fill the vacant seat on the 
Board ; and I have much pleasure, as well as confidence, in proposing 
Mr. Charles Carpenter—the only fully qualified candidate—as one well 
fitted for the post. Mr. Carpenter has been long connected with the 
Company. He has a capacity for hard work possessed by few ; and by 
his diligence and strict attention to business he has earned the confi- 
dence and esteem as well of his fellow officers as of the Directors. Sir 
George had a very high opinion of Mr. Carpenter; and after he was 
laid aside, about a fortnight before his death, I think, I had an oppor- 
tunity of considerable talk with him. I was sorry that he taxed his 
strength to say as much as he did; but it was all with regard to the 
Company. He spoke very freely as to what would happen when he 
was taken away—he was not then looking forward to rising from his 
sick-bed—and he referred to Mr. Carpenter and a great many others 
whom I need not mention. I say no more at present, but move that 
Mr. Carpenter be elected to the vacant seat on the Board. 

Mr. J. Ewart: I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution ; 
but before doing so, I should like to say a word in support of what the 
Chairman has said as to the relations of Sir George Livesey with his 
colleagues. When I joined the Board twenty years ago, I was struck 
with the care he took to explain carefully the meaning of all questions 
which arose before the Board—especially those of a technical nature. 
It was the same with regard to all matters of importance that came 
forward. He was always most careful to ascertain the views of each 
individual member of the Board before resolutions were put; and in 
every way he was most courteous to his colleagues in both large and 
small matters. In all these years, I am not aware any really serious 
difference took place among us. I have served on many Committees 
and Boards, but never on a more harmonious one than that of the 
South Metropolitan Company. I hope this state of affairs—and I see 
no reason why it should not—may always continue. I have given some 
considerable and anxious thought to the question of a successor to the 
late Chairman ; and 1am quite sure that in Mr. Carpenter we have acom- 
bination of the qualifications required. He stands in the forefront of 
his profession as an Engineer. He hasalways been on good terms with 
the men and with his colleagues; and that he is a good business man 
is shown by the many negotiations he has carried out on behalf of the 
Company. Further, he has had experience, I may almost say, as a 
member of the Board, for since he has been Chief Engineer he has 
attended all our Board meetings. 

Mr. Frank Busu: I have great pleasure in supporting the resolu- 
tion, for it gives me the opportunity which I desire of saying a few 
words with regard to the great loss that the Company has sustained by 
the death of our beloved friend the late Chairman. When we remem- 
ber that on Aug. 12 last he addressed the shareholders in this room 
from the chair with his accustomed vigour, it seems almost impossible 
to believe that we shall hear his voice no more. For sixty years he 
laboured for the Company, with untiring energy, and with unselfish 
devotion ; and its present prosperity is in large measure due to his 
efforts. He was a man who never sacrificed his convictions; and 
holding to them often brought bim unpopularity. But he did not mind 
that, for he patiently and persistently persevered until he overcame 
all oppesition ; and he was rarely in the wrong. In fact, his failures 
were few, his achievements innumerable; and he has left behind 
a name and a reputation which few can ever hope to equal, none 
surpass. He was an altruist in the best meaning of the word; and 
the working classes will never cease to love him. Iam not using the 
language of hyperbole when I say that the country is the poorer for his 
death. (Hear,hear.) In fact, it isa national loss. Personally, I owe 
him a deep debt of gratitude for many acts of kindness extending over 
a great number of years; and I shall always cherish the remembrance 
that to the end I retained his confidence and affectionate regard. It 
now rests with us to carry on his work ; and I am sure we shall go for- 
ward with courage and determination to be true to those traditions and 
those principles which he has handed down to us. Now I come to the 
resolution before the meeting. It isan open secret that if Mr. Carpenter 





be elected a Director to-day—as I believe he will be unanimously, and 
with acclamation—he will be appointed to fill the higher position of 
Chairman ; and I am convinced that he will continue the policy of his 
illustrious late Chief, and follow in his steps. If I were not so con- 
vinced, I should not be speaking on his behalf to-day. I had thought 
of giving you a brief outline of Mr. Carpenter’s career with the Com- 
pany. For 35 years he has been connected with the undertaking. 
Starting at the bottom of the ladder, he filled various positions; and 
in 1884 he was appointed Engineer of the Vauxhall works, which was 
then the second largest manufacturing station. In addition to these 
duties, in 1896 he was appointed deputy to the late Mr. Frank Livesey ; 
and on the death of that gentleman, he was made Chief Engineer of 
the Company. He has filled that responsible position with honour to 
himself and with great advantage to the Company. He possesses 
many qualifications that go to make a successful Chairman. He has 
initiative, the power of organization, and inventive genius—for we have 
not forgotten, and the gas industry has not forgotten, the invention of 
the Carpenter burner for the testing of gas. I need not allude—for 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman have done it so gracefully—to Mr. 
Carpenter’s qualifications as an Engineer. But, further, Mr. Carpenter 
is in the prime of life. So that we may be quite certain his mind is 
not padlocked against the intrusion of new ideas. I need not say that 
in a long and very pleasant friendship I have always found him a care- 
ful and cautious man, and one who does not hastily arrive at a con- 
clusion. For these reasons, I heartily support the resolution. 

The Cuarirman: I rise to formally put the motion. I do not think I 
should say anything more at the present moment. 

The resolution was at once carried unanimously. 

The Cnrairman: You are unanimously elected, Mr. Carpenter ; and 
I think it is a very wise resolution of the proprietors, and congratu- 
late you upon it. You may have something to say. 

Mr. CarPENTER: I should be a very unemotiona] man if I were not 
deeply moved by the proceedings to-day. I donot think the share- 
holders of this Company can ever have had a more responsible task 
than in choosing a successor to him who has gone from us—that great 
star which shone, not only over the gas industry, but over Great 
Britain, and beyond the seas as well ; and I do not think the Board of 
Directors can ever have had a greater responsibility put upon them 
than in selecting from among themselves a Chairman to take the 
place of that brilliant and untiring genius who has raised the Company 
to the position it now occupies. I feel it is a happy augury that 
the selection by yourselves of a representative, and by the Board of a 
Chairman, should fall upon the same person ; and I accept that honour 
with regret, but not with dismay. I accept it with regret, because 
I cannot forget the fact that the happiest day of my business life was 
when, after 25 years of service with the Company I entered as a boy, I 
rose to the top position in my profession by being made your Chief 
Engineer; and I very sorrowfully realize that to-day I must give up 
that position. I relinquish it with great regret. But I am consoled by 
this thought—that I am sure you will not expect to see in me another 
Sir George Livesey. You will expect to see one following in his great 
traditions; and there I hope you wil! not be disappointed. These 
traditions we may consider in their relationship with the shareholders, 
with the consumers, and with the employees. I am sure Sir George 
can never have had the interests of the shareholders more at heart 
than the day when he formulated the co-partnership scheme. He 
must have foreseen that Socialism was becoming more and more 
antagonistic to true industry, and that, particularly as regarded our 
own industry, competition was taking the place of monopoly; and 
he equipped this Company in the manner he did with the means to 
combat all that. With regard to the consumers, no man was ever more 
mindful of the duties of the Company with reference to them, whether 
they were large or small. He never sacrificed the interests of the 
prepayment-meter user, of the small shopkeeper, or of the humble 
clerk, to those large users of gas—those big corporations and under- 
takings—who were in a better position to make bargains for them- 
selves. He was ever anxious to promote the use of all appliances for 
the economic consumption of gas—no matter what the effect of them 
might be on the gas bills. Then with regard to the employees, I can 
never find words to tell you, and you will never know, the great 
influence his work has had upon them. I am quite sure that the Com- 
pany could never do what it has to do, and never work in that 
harmonious spirit in which it has been working, but for that great 
influence; for Sir George not only won the labourers’ labour, but he 
won their hearts and their goodwill. I have said that I regret the 
coming of the time when I am to be no longer Engineer ; but in the 
ten years that I sat at the same table with Sir George, I may truthfully 
say I enjoyed his confidence and his friendship. He often said to me: 
‘You will have to carry on this work when I am gone.” My qualifi- 
cations for doing it—I think the best and most important—are the 
traditions that he handed onto me. I think they are the best qualifica- 
tions I possess that will enable me to accept the position of the future 
leader of the Company ; and I can truthfully say this—that it will be 
my desire to maintain those traditions and the integrity of the Com- 
pany which he did so much to raise up to the level at which it stands 
to-day, and the course of which he guided so carefully and so success- 
fully to its present position. I thank you very heartily for your 
election of me to the Board to-day. (Applause.) 

The Cuairman: I said I should have a few remarks to make after 
Mr. Carpenter. I do not know that I really need say anything now. 
Vulgarly speaking, ‘the wind has been taken out of my sails.” I had 
purposed to tell the sharebolders what has already been announced by 
Mr. Bush and spoken of by Mr. Carpenter. I would just like, however, 
to say that, in discussing matters with Sir George immediately before 
his death, he said: ‘* Of course, you will be Chairman.” I said: ‘‘I 
suppose, being Deputy-Chairman, I will be Chairman in the meantime; 
but that cannot possibly be for very long.” Ido not feel physically 
egual to the duties; and it was my intention to announce that now. 
It has been announced already ; so that I need not say anything more. 
But it was an honour I felt, coming from my colleagues, to elect me 
Chairman ; and I accepted the position with the understanding that as 
soon as possible after Mr. Carpenter was elected a Director, arrange- 
ments should be made for his taking my place. That was all I had to 


say ; and I thank you for your attendance here to-day. 
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GAS CO-PARTNERSHIP. . ' Oct.4. Born at Islington in 1834, he entered the service of the South 
pedbeees Metropolitan Gas Company when only fourteen years of age. In 1885, 
The Annual Meeting of the Labour Co-Partnership Association was he became Chairman of the Company. In 1889, he introduced his 


‘ now famous scheme of profit-sharing. In 1894, the scheme was 
held last Tuesday at the Church House, Westminster, S.W., underthe | modified in the direction of giving special encouragement to employees 


chairmanship of Mr. D. J. Shackleton, M.P., the Chairman of the | to invest their profit in the stock of the Company, and later still pro- 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress. The prin- vision was made for the employees to elect three Directors on the 
cipal speakers on the occasion were the Right Hon. A.J. Balfour, | Board. At the time of his death, the employees owned £363,367 in the 
M.P., Sir Christopher Furness, M.P., Professor A. C. Pigou, and Mr. | capital of the Company. It is not too much to say that we owe to his 
Amos Mann. Mr. Balfour is the President for the year; and his public spirit, foresight, and enthusiasm, our greatest co-partnership 
eloquent and well-reasoned address was listened to by an audience | experiment. The feeling associated with the inauguration of the 
which filled the capacious hall of the Church House. Among the scheme has gradually passed away, and seldom has the head of a 
audience were several gentlemen—directors and officialsk—who are | great enterprise been able to win, in such a remarkable degree as Sir 
associated with the co-partnership movement in the gas industry. | George Livesey, the affection and loyalty of those whose duty it was 
The address (our report of the main features of which appears on an __ to serve under him. 
earlier page) provides much food for reflection on the all-important ‘* Following the custom of previous years, we give the latest figures 
question. concerning the progress of co-partnership schemes among Gas Com- 
The report of the Association submitted bythe Secretary (Mr. Henry panies. For the year ending June, 1908, the total sum credited to 
Vivian, M.P.) contained the following references to the position of co- employees was £44,926, and the aggregate amount since the schemes 


partnership in the gas industry : were adopted £496,879. The 7138 employees held at the end of June, 
‘‘The co-partnership schemes being carried on by private firms or | 1908, £437,713 in the capital of the various Companies. 
companies have without exception, we believe, prospered during the ‘* We are pleased to be able to record a great increase in the numbers 


year. The most encouraging feature, however, daring the year, has of Gas Companies that have adopted schemes of co-partnership and 
been the extension of our principle in the gasindustry. Siximportant _ profit-sharing, including the Leamington, Rugby, Walker and Walls- 
Gas Companies have initiated co-partnership schemes during this year | end, Wrexham, Tunbridge Wells, and Tottenham Companies. Others 
—in other words, the number of such Gas Companies practising co- are giving the matter careful consideration. We are naturally glad to 
partnership has been doubled, know that the application of our principles to this industry is increasing, 

‘*Since the period with which this report deals, one whose name _and desire to pay a tribute to the great help the late Sir George Livesey 
must for all time b2 associate] with co-partnership—Sir George gavein this direction. This extension of our principle is due, to a very 
Livesey—has passed away; his death having taken placeat Rzigateon great degree, to his untiring efforts.” 





| 


Particulars of Co-Partnership and Profit Sharing in British Gas Companies. 
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| Amount of | | 

















| 
| seam <A Amount | Shares and | | 
. 9284 eRe pia ie tag Divided | | «re ~ Deposits held May | No. of 
psn of oo me " nena t Among | Amount & _ had by Employee | Employees Employee 
Name of Company. | ne hee gr dae tery Employees pee Caatz-'| “Se eres in the be onthe | Represen- 
been in Total Share | for Profit Se Var | on Wages. | since Scheme Coonan Board of tatives on 
| Operation. and Loan. | Sharing or Raaing. | om | was Adopted. — Directors ? Board 
| Co-Partner- aa seams } Market Value se 
| ship. June, 1908. } | on June 30, | 
| | 1908 (about). 
£ | _— £ | £ £ | 
South Metropolitan . . . . .}; Since 1889 8,325,340 | 5146 36,426 | 7k | 427,279 363,367 | Yes | 3 
Commercial 5 sok « ee * 5»  IQOl 2,528,280 1201 5392 | 5 34,6072 38,959 | No | None 
South Suburban . . ... . », 1894 831,363 | 541 2,419 | 5 30,418 30,607 | Yes 2 
Newport (Mon.) ..... .» »» 1900 318,380 | 180 386 2°15 2,891 3,408 | No | None 
Chester . Laer IgOI 181,414 | 70 303 5 1,619 1,372 | No | None 
12,184,777 | 7138 44,926 | 496,879 437,713 | ve | 
} | | 
The following Gas Companies have adopted co-partnership and profit-sharing schemes during 1908: Leamington, Rugby, Walker and Wallsend, Wrexham Tunbridge 
Wells, and Tottenham. 
[Bournemouth, Gloucester, and Croydon should now be added to this list.—Ep.J.G.L.] 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. chemical and physical changes involved in the carbonization of coal. 


Effects of temperature and other factors on the nature of the products 


: : A Horizontal, inclined, and vertical retorts. Construction of retort- 
Lectures on Gas Manufacture and Distribution and Bye-Products settings. Methods of maintaining uniform temperatures throughout 


Coking Processes. the retorts, with simultaneous economy in fuel consumption. The 
= e f . | initial treatment of volatile products evolved from the retorts. 
We have received from Professor W. A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S., the | fiydraulic and dry mains. Condensation. Elimination of tar-fog and 
Head of the Department of Fuel and Gas Engineering at the University naphthalene. Exhbausters. Wet and dry purification. Cyanide re- 
of Leeds, an advance copy of a circular giving details of special courses | covery. Other bye-products—e.g., coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor. 
of lectures which are being arranged, in connection with the depart- | Manufacture of ammonium sulphate. Spent oxide, spent lime, &c. 
cuent. on the: cubincis of an renin d distributi oil te Manufacture and carburetting of water gas. The analytical control of 
: : u ok See oe See oe ye- | gas-manufacturing processes. Discussion of present-day requirements 
products coking processes. It is proposed to issue the circular, which | fora public gas supply. 
is given below, to the Proprietors and managers of gas-works within Part I1.—The Distribution of Coal Gas. 
fifty miles of Leeds ; and it is hoped that many of the younger engineers | [Six lectures by Mr. Walter Hole.] 
- the North will make an effort to attend the lectures, which the | — General Principles of Distvibution.—Character of districts. New areas 
authorities of the University trust will become a permanent feature | in relation to existing supply. Distribution of demand. Districting. 
of their work. Alternative systems. Arterial arrangement. Separate districts. 
THE CIRCULAR. Proportioning of Mains.—Discharges from pipes. Variations for 
. : : bends, tees, &c. Sloping mains. Projections. Throttling. High- 
_In connection with the work of the new Department of Fuel and Gas pressure formulz and discharges. 
a at the University of Leeds, arrangements are being made Pressures.—Governing supply. Station governors. District gover- 
or the delivery of the following special courses of lectures, on The nors. Various methods of loading. Distance governing. Pressure 
Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas,” and “ Bye-Products Coking , measurement and records. . 
> ” *.: . 
Processes,” by gentlemen who are acknowledged authorities on their The Distribution System.—Pipes, joints, and jointing materials. Effect 
=e branches of fuel technology. The courses will be open to | of expansion and contraction. Services. Subways. 
i Oe that engaged in either of the industries concerned ; and it is Measurement of Gas.—Station meters. Wet meters. Registration. 
Pi A pln d such will avail themselves of the opportunities thus | Drum devices. Compensation devices. Conditions of accurate mea- 
oltered of hearing the latest developments on these important subjects surement. Dry meters. Principles involved. Four-phase operations 
expounded by lecturers so eminently qualified by practical experience 


‘saad 4 of valves. Attic arrangements. Prepayment meters. Operation of 
o deal with them. prepayment mechanism. Stops versus slots. 
(A) The Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. | High-Pressure Distribution.—Tendency of modern practice. Limita- 


tions. Compression engines and pressure-raising apparatus. Effect of 
compression on gas. Methodsoftransmission. Boosting. Governing 
down. High-pressure services. 


A course of twenty lectures, divided into two parts, to be given by 

Dr. Harold G. Colman, of London, and Mr Walter Hole, Superinten- 
dent of the Gas Distribution and Mains Department of the Leeds Cor- | , 2 ; 
poration, on Wednesdays, at 6 p.m., and Thursdays, at 9 a.m., during | Parts I. and II. will be given consecutively ; and the fee for the whole 
the second term (ten consecutive weeks), commencing on Wednesday, course will be £1 1s. 
Jan. 13, 1909, and continuing until Taursday, March 18. It may be pointed out that the arrangements for the course will en- 
able students living at a distance from Leeds to attend two lectures by 
staying one night per week in Leeds. Overnight accommodation for a 
limited number of students can be provided at Lyddon Hall, the Hall 
of Residence of the University, at an inclusive charge of 6s. for dinner, 
bed, and breakfast. Early application for this accommodation should 
be made to the Warden, Lyddon Hall, Leeds. Students are, however, 
at liberty to make other arrangements ; and, if desired, the University 
authorities will be glad to supply a list of registered lodgings. 


Synopsis. 
Part I.—The Manufacture of Coal Gas. 
{Fourteen lectures by Dr. Harold G. Colman. } 


A general description of the plant and processes involved in the 
manufacture of coal gas and carbaretted water gas. Description and 
valuation of coals suitable for gas making. Analysis of coal, The 
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(B) Bye-Products Coking Processes. 


A course of six lectures by Mr. Ernest Bury, M.Sc., of the Brackley 
Coke-Works, Little Hulton, near Bolton (Lancs.), on Saturday after- 
noons at 3 o’clock, commencing Saturday, Jan. 23, 1909, 


SYNOPSIS. 

Historical introduction. Development of bye-products coking pro- 
cesses considered from a general standpoint. Various types of ovens 
and their construction. Gas condensing and scrubbing plant. Am- 
monia recovery and the manufacture of ammonium sulphate. Treat- 
ment of waste gases from the sulphate plant. Recovery and refining 
of benzol. Utilization of coke-oven gas. Selection of coking coals. 
Preparation of coal for carbonization. Slack-washing. Disintegrators, 
The scientific control and management of a bye-product coking plant. 
The future of the process in relation to national economy of coal 
supplies. 

Fee for the course, tos. 6d. 

Practical Demonstrations.—In connection with the above lectures (B), 
Mr. Bury is willing to arrange to give a series of six laboratory demon- 
strations of analytical methods specially adapted to the scientific 
control of a bye-product coking plant, provided that not less than jive 
students intimate their intention of attending. These demonstrations 
will be given on Saturdays from 11.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., commencing 
Jan. 23 The fee will be £1 1s., including the use of apparatus. 


Important Notice. 

Arrangements for the delivery of the above courses of lectures can 
only be completed provided the attendance of a certain minimum 
number of students is guaranteed beforehand. Intending students are 
therefore requested to send in their names without delay to the 
Registrar of the University, specifying at the same time the course or 
courses which they desire to attend. Other inquiries regarding the 
courses should be addressed to Professor William A. Bone, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., the Head of the Department of Fuel and Gas Engineering. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. S. S. MELLOR. 





Progress of Gas at Northwich. 

In the month of June last, as recorded in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ at the 
time, the employees of the Northwich Gas Company presented the 
Manager and Secretary (Mr. Samuel S. Mellor) with a testimonial, as 
a mark of their respect and esteem, and in commemoration os the 
completion of his twenty-five years’ connection with the Company. 
When he took up his duties in 1883, the annual production of gas was 
only 18 million cubic feet ; whereas last year the make was 76 millions. 
In the intervening period, the number of consumers increased from 
800 to 4009 ; while the length of pipes is now 25 miles, compared with 
1o miles a quarter-of-a-century ago. The financial prosperity of the 
concern has advanced to a degree which must have afforded the share- 
holders a considerable amount of pleasure. When Mr. Mellor first 
took charge of the works, the dividends were at the rate of 74 per cent. 
per annum; while during the past four years the maximum—1ro per 
cent.—has been paid. Accompanying the increased dividend has been 
the reduction of the price of gas, the wages of the employees have 
been raised, and the works have been enlarged. 

The satisfaction of the shareholders at the results of Mr. Mellor’s 
management prompted them to recognize his services in a tangible way ; 
and they lately resolved to present him with an illuminated address 
and a purse of gold. This was done at a pleasant gathering which 
took place at the Crown and Anchor Hotel on the 26th ult. The text 
of the address was as follows :— 


To Samuel S. Mellor, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—We, on behalf of the shareholders in the North- 
wich Gas Company, desire to place on record their high apprecia- 
tion of the very able manner in which you have discharged the 
duties of General Manager during the past twenty-five years ; and 
as a recognition by them of your services in that capacity, they beg 
to ask your acceptance of this address with the accompanying 
purse of gold. They fully appreciate the way in which you have 
attained the present satisfactory results of working, and that the 
praiseworthy efficiency of all branches of the work is to a large ex- 
tent due to your zeal, energy, and attention. They hope you may 
have health and strength to continue to promote the interests of 
the Company for many years to come; and they sincerely trust 
that this testimonial may often remind you of the high esteem in 
which you are held in this neighbourhood. 

Signed on behalf of the shareholders, 
JAMES SANDARs, Chairman. 
JAMES K. HESKETH, Vice-Chairman. 
Northwich, Nov. 26, 1908. 


The Chairman (Mr. Sandars), who presided, said the Company was 
one of the oldest and most successful in the town. At times in its 
career those in charge of its interests had very anxious moments, notably 
when the Electric Supply Company was formed. Many people were 
then of opinion that the days of the Gas Company were numbered ; 
but the experience in Northwich was the same as in all other towns— 
that with the increased demand for electric lighting there was also an 
augmented demand for gas, and that there was room for both Com- 
panies. He did not think the position of the Gas Company was ever 
so high as at present ; and its success was in a great measure due to 
the excellent way in which it was managed. Speaking as Chairman of 
the Directors, he said he did not know any body of shareholders whose 
interests were watched so closely as theirs. They had an excellent 
Manager in Mr. Mellor; and whatever decisions were arrived at, he 
carried out as the Board desired. Unless they had co-operation between 
Directors and staff, it was impossible for success to be attained. Mr. 
Mellor had completed his twenty-five years of service ; and at the last 





meeting of the Board they decided to present him with a purse of gold 
and an address. 

The Vice-Chairman said he had been a shareholder in the Company 
for a number of years, and had very closely watched its interests ; and 
he was pleased to say it was never in so satisfactory a position as it 
stood to-day. He could not speak too highly of Mr. Mellor’s manager- 
ship. He had studied the well-being and prosperity of the Company 
as though it had been his own undertaking; and it was felt by the 
Directors that it was only fitting for themselves and the shareholders 
to show their appreciation of his services. 

Mr. Sandars then asked Mr. Mellor’s acceptance of the gifts, and 
said he hoped he would be spared many years to preside over the work- 
ing of the Company. 

Mr. Mellor expressed his sincere thanks, and assured them that he 
had worked very hard to further the interests of the Company. He 
gave figures in proof of the progress made in all directions during his 
twenty-five years’ service, and stated that the revenue was going up 
each year. 


BRITISH COALITE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Directors’ Report. 

The report of the British Coalite Company, Limited, for the fifteen 
months ended Sept. 30, which is to be submitted at the meeting to be 
held at Salisbury House to-morrow, states that the period in question 
has been occupied in constructional and development work which has 
received the unremitting attention of the Directors, in conjunction with 
their technical advisers. As is necessarily the case with the construc- 
tion of plant, not only of great magnitude, but dealing with an entirely 
new enterprise, a longer time has been occupied than could have been 
originally foreseen; but the result has been to effect still further im- 
provements in the manufacture of coalite and its bye-products, both in 
the way of economies in workihg and more profitable results in output, 
The Directors are glad to be able to report that, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties which have had to be dealt with, excellent progress is 
being made with the various works. Two units of coalite plant are now 
in operation at Wednesfield, together with bye-product recovery and 
power plants ; while the first unit of the Company’s plant at Barking 
is also producing coalite. A foundry bas been erected at Wednesfield, 
in order that the Company may manufacture their own plant, by which 
means great economies are being effected. An installation of coalite 
plant on a large scale at Plymouth, in connection with the contract 
with the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company, is well advanced ; 
and the Directors are advised that these works will be brought into 
operation in January. These, with the necessary coal and coalite 
stores, constituté a complete gas installation. 


Commenting yesterday on the repurt and the accounts which ac- 
company it, the “ Financial Times” said: ‘‘The report of the British 
Coalite Company has no doubt been awaited with very considerable 
interest, and possibly with some anxiety, by the shareholders ; and, 
seeing the large amount of ordinary capital involved, the matter is 
of considerable public importance. The report covers a period of 
fifteen months, to Sept. 30 last; and it is interesting first to glance 
at the capital account as it stood at the latter date. The authorized 
capital of the Company consists of £2,000,000, divided into £1,500,000 
of {1 ordinary shares, and {500,000 of {1 deferred shares; these 
last being all taken, or to be taken, by the vendors in satisfaction 
of the purchase consideration. Of the ordinary capital, £750,000 
has been actually issued; but it is not without significance that 
£29,000 of these shares have been forfeited, and that the calls in 
arrear amount to nearly £244,000, thus reducing the actual paid-up 
ordinary capital to £477,000. This can hardly be regarded as a satis- 
factory showing. With respect to the revenue and expenditure account, 
it is explained that the period has been one of ‘constructional and 
development work.’ The total expenditure for the period amounts 
to £51,600. Of this, £11,400 represents the cash consideration paid to 
the vendors for expenses at Wednesfield, and £24,600 the actual ex- 
penditure at that place, ‘including that in connection with the liabili- 
ties of the vendors,’ the exact amount of which last is not specified. 
The balance of disbursements consists of what may be described as 
mainly administrative expenditure ; and this appears on the face of it 
to have been very heavy. Thus, £2900 has gone to Consulting Engi- 
neers and Chemists, {9000 is absorbed by head office expenses, includ- 
ing Directors’ fees, wages, and salaries, and £2300 in rent, printing, and 
other miscellaneous charges. On the revenue side of the account, the 
main items are £3400 for interest and £3600 for ‘sales of coalite and 
sundry credits.’ The net outcome of the operations is a debit balance 
of £44,600. The Directors say that a longer time has been occupied 
with the erection of the plant than was anticipated ; but they are glad 
to report excellent progress with the various works. The meeting is 
to be held on Wednesday at Salisbury House; and we shall be glad 
to have the Chairman’s views as to the future of this undertaking. 
The start can scarcely be called propitious.” 


—_ 





Price and Quality of Salford Gas.—The Eccles Town Council last 
Wednesday appointed representatives to a conference to be held in 
Manchester to consider the charges for the supply of gas made by the 
Salford Corporation, and also to interview the Gas Committee with 
respect to their proposal to seek powers to reduce the standard of the 
illuminating power of the gas. It was held by the Council that, if 
Salford’s proposal were agreed to, the consumers of gas in cottages in 
the out-districts might as well resort to candles again. It was further 
suggested that an effort should be made to compel Salford, after re- 
ceiving a certain percentage of profit upon the gas undertaking, to 
devote the remainder of the profit either to the reduction of the price 
of gas, or to the division of it pro vaté among the several out-districts 
consuming gas. 
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DEVONPORT AUTOMATIC INSTALLATIONS. 


Special Committee’s Report on the Contract with Willey and Co. 


A report was issued to members of the Devonport Town Council 
yesterday by the Specia! Committee appointed last week to investigate 
and report upon the agreement entered into with Messrs. Willey and 


Co. for providing and fixing automatic gas installations throughout 
the borough. 


The Town Clerk (Mr. R. J. Fittall) submitted to them all the 
minutes, correspondence, and papers in his possession relating to the 
subject under investigation. From these, it appeared that at the time 
the gas undertaking was acquired by the Corporation an agreement 
made by the late Gas Company, dated July 26, 1898, was in operation. 
Under this, Messrs. Willey and Co. were to provide and fix during a 
period of fifteen years from the date of the agreement certain automatic 
meters and grillers, and to maintain the meters, grillers, pipes, &c., for 
the same period. The Gas Company were to pay £4 13s. for each in- 
stallation, and a proportionate amount when fewer fittings were pro- 
vided and less work done, and also 4s. 8d. per annum for each installa- 
tion for maintenance. The charge for maintenance might be determined 
by giving one month’s notice in writing to remove the meter, griller, 
&c. The Gas Company bound themselves to place all work connected 
with the providing and fixing of automatic meters, grillers, and fittings 
in the hands of the contractors exclusively. It was provided that the 
agreement and the period of fifteen years might be determined at the 
end of the fifth or tenth year by six months’ previous notice in writing. 
On May 29, 1902, the Gas Committee requested the Works Sub-Com- 
mittee to report on the agreement with the late Gas Company. They 
accordingly reported that it would terminate on July 26, 1913, and 
that it would cost the Corporation less than £4 to do the work for 
which the contractors charged £4 13s. The Gas Committee resolved 
that notice be given to terminate the agreement on July 26, 1903; 
andthiswasdone. Mr.H. A. Willey then made certain proposals with 
a view to a continuance of the contract; and subsequently the pro- 
posals of Messrs. Willey and Co. were submitted in writing and 
furnished to the Committee. The subject was referred to at several 
meetings of the Committee. At a meeting of the Works Sub-Com- 
mittee on April 16, 1903, the Manager (Mr. S. E. Stevenson) was in- 
structed to prepare a draft agreement for a ten years’ contract with 
Messrs. Willey and Co.; and this was referred to the then Town 
Clerk (Mr. A. B. Pilling). At a meeting of the Gas Committee on 
July 30, 1903, the Deputy-Town Clerk reported that the agreement had 
been executed by him. The terms of the agreement did not appear in 
the minutes of either the Works Sub-Committee or the Gas Committee ; 
and no resolution was recorded accepting the terms, ordering the con- 
tract to be entered into, or directing the sealing of the agreement that 
had been come to. 

The correspondence showed that on October 9, 1902, Mr. H. A. 
Willey wrote to the Gas Committee offering to reduce the contract 
price of £4 13s. to £4 4s., to provide cooking-stoves instead of grillers 
at 14s. extra, to make no charge where cooking-stoves had been pre- 
viously fixed instead of grillers, to make no charge for maintaining the 
installations in perfect order for five years ensuing, and tocharge 5 per 
cent. per annum upon the capital cost for the remaining five years. In 
another letter Mr. Willey pointed out that the proposed new terms 
were 9s. 64. for every installation less than the original contract; and 
that the whole of the installations were to be maintained in perfect 
working order for five years without charge. There were also letters 
which showed that there was friction between the Engineer and Mr. 
Willey with reference to the automatic installation work which was 
then being carried out; and there were further letters which the Com- 
mittee did not think that it was necessary to make public at the present 
time. 

The draft agreement submitted to the Gas Committee on April 30, 
1903, in the handwriting of Mr. Stevenson, contained the following 
clause: ‘* Provided that this agreement and the period of ten years 
mentioned in these articles may be determined by, and at, the option 
of the Corporation at the end of the fifth year thereof by giving to the 
contractors six calendar months’ previous notice in writing.” Thedraft 
agreement was afterwards revised by the late Town Clerk in red ink; 
and among other alterations, the above clause was struck out. On the 
back of the draft there was the note in the handwriting of the late Town 
Clerk, ‘* Revised on instructions of Sub-Committee July 16, 1903.’’ 
No minute of this Sub-Committee was anywhere recorded ; and there 
was no record that the agreement was submitted to the Gas Committee 
for final sanction. The Deputy-Town Clerk stated that, acting on in- 
structions, he produced it to the Mayor for sealing, and it was sealed. 
The late Town Clerk had since informed the Committee that the Sub- 
Committee directed that the notice clause should be struck out of the 
agreement. He was surprised that there was no record of the meeting 
at which this was done, but this might be accounted for by the fact that 
he was then about to relinquish the appointment, and the staff was ex- 
tremely busy straightening things for hissuccessor. The Special Com- 
mittee invited Mr. Stevenson to meet them; but he declined. He, 
however, answered a number of questions put to him in writing by the 
Town Clerk. He said he did not recommend the Gas Committee to 
accept the terms of Messrs. Willey and Co., but, on the contrary, 
advised that the work could be done more cheaply by themselves than 
by contract. He did not advise the Committee to make the contract 
for fifteen years instead of ten years. Mr. Willey personally attended 
the meeting of the Works Sub-Committee at which the notice clause 
= — out of the draft agreement, and persuaded the Committee 
to do this. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Special Committee, the 
Gas Engineer (Mr. J. W. Buckley) submitted a report on the subject of 
the agreement, and gave a table showing the cost of the different kinds 
of installations provided for in the agreement, and giving in comparison 
the quotations of another firm in 1903 and in 1908, and also the cost of 
six installations fixed under his direction as an experiment. 

As to the cost of maintenance in the five years that the contract had to 
run, Mr. Buckley said that in the quarter ending September there were 
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gI11 installations, the maintenance of which, at 1s. 2d. per quarter 
(4s. 8d. per annum), cost £531 9s. 6d. A fair average of the increase 
in the number of installations was 240 per quarter; and on this basis 
the number would be 13,751 on the termination of the contract on 
July 26, 1913. Calculating the cost of maintenance on the increasing 
number, he came to the conclusion that in the last quarter it would 
reach {802 2s. 1od., and that the total sum which the Corporation 
would pay for maintenance in the five years would be £14,091 12s. rod. 
With regard to the cost of maintenance of installations if the Gas 
Committee did the work themselves, he had no hesitation in saying 
they would save during the term of contract £7045, placing it at the 
lowest computation. In fact, he would not be surprised if the actual 
results proved that an even much greater saving had beeneffected. Mr. 
Buckley pointed out that the charge of 4s. 8d. was arrived aton the basis 
of 5 per cent. of the maximum charge of £4 18s. in Messrs. Willey’s 
schedule, and said that, as a matter of fact, the meters, which formed 
a large percentage of the cost, were, under normal conditions, main- 
tained by a cooker for five years free of charge. The second largest 
item in an installation was the cooker; and though only about 4o per 
cent. of the installations had cookers fixed, the 5 per cent. was appa- 
rently charged on the whole number. 

Messrs. Willey and Co. wrote on Oct. 14 suggesting that, in fairness 
to themselves, an opportunity should be given to members of their 
Board to meet the Committee and gointo the matter withthem. The 
Town Clerk on Nov. 13 invited the firm to attend a meeting of the 
Committee; but, in reply, Messrs. Willey’s Solicitors wrote that they 
had advised their clients not to do so. 

On Nov. 30, Alderman Hornbrook, who had been for several years 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, but was deposed on Nov. 9g last, 
was present at a meeting of the Special Committee. Replying to Mr. 
Tozer, the present Chairman of the Gas Committee, Alderman Horn- 
brook said he knew nothing about the contract, except that the Engi- 
neer told him at the time it would have been a good thing if the Cor- 
poration had had another five years added. He did not deny that the 
draft agreement was sent to him; but he did not suppose he read it. 
He left it—as he left his own drafts—to the Solicitors. Heunderstood 
it was an agreement which in the final settlement gave satisfaction to 
the Town Clerk and Engineer. He did not remember whether it was 
brought before the Gas Committee as a whole, and was not responsible 
for any omission of this kind. Mr. Buckley said that when the ques- 
tion of the cost of maintenance was brought under the notice of the 
Gas Committee on Sept. 21 last, and he was blamed by one of the 
members for not having called attention to it, he replied that he had 
mentioned the matter to the Chairman from time to time, and the 
Chairman had replied that, as the contract was entered into before 
he (Mr. Buckley) came, it was no part of his duty to lay it before the 
Committee. Alderman Hornbrook said it was true that the matter 
had been mentioned to him a fortnight before the question was raised 
in Committee; but it was not correct to say that he told Mr. Buckley 
it was no part of his duty to bring the matter forward. What he had 
said was that, as Messrs. Willey would shortly be coming to Devonport, 
they could then be seen as to what could be done. Mr, Buckley said 
he did not agree that the attention of the Chairman of the Committee 
was called to the matter for the first time only a fortnight before 
Sept. 21. On Feb. 6 last, he wrote to the Deputy Town Clerk on the 
subject, being then under the impression that the agreement was deter- 
minable by six months’ notice. He had the subject down on the agenda 
for the meeting of the Gas Committee on that day, and for meetings 
in March and July; but Alderman Hornbrook, as Chairman of the 
Committee, in discussing the agenda with him prior to the meetings, 
had advised the omission of this item. Alderman Hornbrook told the 
Special Committee that he had norecollection of the matter ever having 
been put on the agenda ; and it was not true he said to the Engineer 
that, if any complaint was made, he would clear him of all respon- 
sibility. He did say, ‘‘In my opinion I should not bring this im- 
mediately before the public or before the Committee. I should treat 
this as I should treat it if it were my own concern. If we are 
in a hole, we must get out of it as best we can; and I think we 
had better wait until we can see these people. Then you and I can 
hear what their disposition is, and see if we can arrive at an amicable 
settlement.” Mr. Buckley agreed that this was substantially what 
passed, and emphasized the fact that he had mentioned it to the 
Chairman of the Committee. In answer to questions by the Com- 
mittee, Alderman Hornbrook said he, the Deputy-Chairman, and Mr. 
Buckley went to Exeter, and submitted certain propositions to Messrs. 
Willey in an informal way. It was the Engineer’s duty to report the 
fact of that visit to the Gas Committee. It was not true that he had 
given Mr. Buckley strict orders not to put anything about the visit on 
the minutes. Mr. Ellis (a member of the Committee) said the Engi- 
neer stated at the last meeting that it was as much as his place was 
worth to go against the Chairman. Alderman Hornbrook replied that 
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he hoped the Engineer did not make such a statement. They had 
worked together amicably for 34 years; and it was only six or seven 
weeks ago that a difference of opinion arose. Mr. Ellis retorted that 
unless he did exactly as the Chairman wished, it would have had the 
same result as it did with his predecessor—he would have been ousted 
out of the town. Alderman Hornbrook saidit was not true. He and 
Mr. Buckley had been more like brothers than like Engineer and 
Chairman. Mr. Buckley remarked that what he had said at the pre- 
vious meeting was that he thought a paid official had done his duty 
when the Chairman of his Committee took the responsibility upon 
his own shoulders, as Alderman Hornbrook did in this matter. It 
was no part of his duty to quarrel with his Chairman on the matter. 
Had he done so, he would have either experienced the most un- 
pleasant period a man could experience, or he would have suffered 
the fate of his predecessor. He said this under pressure ; but it was 
what had happened in Devonport and in other municipalities. Mr. 
Buckley went on to say that on the very day this matter was raised 
in the Gas Committee, Alderman Hornbrook had shown how dangerous 
it was for a man to go in opposition to his Chairman, by writing bim 
in curt tones with reference to an ‘order which had been given for 
pipes. Alderman Hornbrook, in explaining this, said that he had heard 
that the Engineer had said something very bad; and he had had a bad 
feeling for the moment. But this was gone; and the Engineer and he 
would part on good terms. Mr. Buckley had served them well, and 
been a good Engineer. Mr. Buckley said there was no one more sorry 
than he was about this agreement. It was entered into before he came, 
and it was a matter of regret that his predecessor should have left 
under similar unpleasant circumstances. 

In concluding their report, the Special Committee said that they had 
given instructions to the Gas Engineer to hold over for the present 
new applications for automatic installations. - They recommended the 
Town Council to give them further powers to enter into negotiations 
with Messrs. Willey and Co. 


MALVERN GAS SUPPLY. 


At the Meeting of the Malvern District Council last Tuesday, the 
annual report of the Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. J. Rendall Baker) 


was presented. It was stated therein that, though the coal had cost 
£1100 more than in 1907, the profit per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold was 
only 5d. less. The net surplus showed only about {200 less; while new 
work to the extent of more than {900 had been carried out—this being 
all charged to repairs account. The leakage was less than half what it 
was a few years ago; being now about 7} percent. All the new work, 
such as meters and cookers, together with the whole of the wages ex- 
pended in dealing with them, had been paid for out of revenue. The 
capital was being repaid at the rate of {4700 perannum. The charges 
on all hands showed a decided reduction. The quantity of coal now 
carbonized was approximately ro per cent. less than in previous years. 
The gas used for Council purposes was charged at 2s. 1od., instead of 
3s. 4d., per 1000 cubic feet, and for public lighting 2s. rod., instead of 3s. 
Of the total sales, 14 per cent. was made through prepayment meters. 
The capital employed was £85,246; and the net surplus was put at 

2281. 
£ Messrs. Allen, Edwards, and Co., of Birmingham, who had made a 
commercial audit of the gas accounts, with a view to ascertaining what 
the net profits should be, so as to see whether the Council’s present 
system was the right one for arriving at the profit actually received 
from the undertaking in relief of the general rating fund, reported that 
the accounts were made out in accordance with the Local Government 
Board's requirements; but they did not show correctly the profit 
made during the one year. They calculated the real cost of manu- 
facturing and distributing gas to be 2s. 11d. p2r 1000 cubic feet sold; 
but they said that if the amount for meter and stove rents and profit 
on fittings were deducted, the amount would be 2s. 10°54d. They 
recommended that the gas accounts should be kept entirely separate ; 
and they set down the net surplus at £2548. 

The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Moerschell) thought that 
the audit presented a very satisfactory result. Were it not for the 
Council's huge capital expenditure, the gas undertaking would, he 
said, be much more profitable. According to the consumption of gas, 
it really meant that a part of their capital was lying idle and unpro- 
ductive. Errors were made in former years. They gave £35,000 for 
the Link Gas-Works, which were only worth f{10,o00. There were 
only three undertakings in the kingdom which were working upon a 
higher capita! than the Malvern Council were doing. The Engineer 
had emphasized the point that they were paying for repairs, &c., out 
of revenue, and not by loans; and they had every reason to be satisfied 
with the way in which the works were being carried on. Mr. Sparkes 
observed that the Local Government Board would probably require 
some change in the manner in which accounts were to be kept, and he 
did not think it would be well for the Council to make any change at 
present, as suggested by the Auditors. The reports were adopted. 








The New Water Supply for Oldham.—In moving the adoption of 
the minutes of the Water Committee at the meeting of the Oldham 
Town Council last Wednesday, Alderman Johnson called attention to 
the report of Dr. Thresh on samples of water from the Butterworth 
Hall Collieries, which it was proposed should be utilized for the supply 
of the borough. It confirmed, he said, what he had stated before from 
the time negotiations commenced in 1886—namely, that the water was 
of excellent quality. The reports of the Analyst had been very satis- 
factory, and disposed once for all of the impression that the water was 
not entirely fit for human consumption. Mr. Johnson read the report 
of Dr. Thresh, and also read one made by Dr. Percy F. Frankland, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Birmingham, 
which had been read at that day’s meeting of the Water Committee. 
In his (Alderman Johnson’s) opinion, these reports showed that the 
water they were seeking to obtain was the right sort, and would prove 
a very useful addition to the supply ot the borough. 





PRICE OF GAS AT ROCHDALE. 


The commercial community of Rochdale have been further address. 
ing themselves to the question of the price of gas. Last week we 
reported a discussion by the Merchants and Tradesmen’s Association ; 
and now there fall to be recorded some remarks which were made at 
the recent annual meeting of the Shopkeepers’ Union. 


Mr. Hardman explained that at the last meeting of the Committee 
he was instructed to write to the Chairman of the Rochdale Electricity 
Committee in regard to the charges for current, and to obtain a list of 
the gas charges in various towns. Hehad written to the Chairman of 
the Electricity Committee, but had not as yet received a reply. Asa 
result of inquiries made, he had ascertained that the price of gas in 
Oldham, Bolton, Bury, and Manchester was considerably less than 
it was in Rochdale. At Oldham, the price was 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet for lighting and power purposes ; at Bolton, 2s. 4d. for both light- 
ing and power ; at Bury, 1s. 11d. for lighting. and rs. 5d. to 1s. 9d. for 
power ; and at Manchester, 2s, 3d. for lighting, and 1s. 9d. for power. 
In Rochdale, the price of gas was 2s. 6d. for lighting, and 1s. 6d. to 
2s. for heating and power purposes. He did not know whether dis- 
count was allowed on the gas charges made in the towns to which he 
had referred. 

Councillor Diggle remarked that the price of gas in Rochdale was 
reduced in proportion to the amount consumed. The average price 
was 2s. 2d. per 1ooo cubic feet. There was a unanimity of opinion 
in the Council that the rates of the borough should not be increased. 
It was most important that the rates should be kept down, even if it 
were done by taking a little of the profit made at the gas-works. Did 
they think that the new mills would have been erected in the borough 
if the rates had been 8s, or 8s. 2d. in the pound? The Corporation 
estimated that the gas-works were worth £260,000. Last year they 
made a profit of about £11,000, which was less than 4 per cent. on tbe 
outlay. Was that a big profit? If they reduced the price of gas by 
1d. per 1000 cubic feet, rd. would have to be put on the rates. A list 
which had been prepared by the Borough Treasurer of Preston (ante, 
p. 646) showed that of 91 towns the charge for gas was higher in 67 than 
it was in Rochdale; and included in this list were Lancashire and 
Yorkshire towns. For a modern mill erected in Rochdale a sum had 
to be paid in rates equal to 4d. in the pound. Ifthey had not so many 
mills, the rates would have to go up. On looking at the ‘*‘ Municipal 
Year Book,’’ he found that the average price charged for gas by 211 
local authorities in England and Wales was 2s. 44d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
while the average price of gas sold by 467 private companies was 2s. 84d. 
In Rochdale, the maximum price was 2s. 6d., and a reduction was 
made for gas used for cooking and power purposes. Until recently the 
price of gas in Manchester was 2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and when 
he was paying that price in Manchester, the rates were 8s. 4d. in 
the pound. So far this year there had been a decrease in the con- 
sumption of gas in Rochdale of about 8 million cubic feet. They were 
therefore not likely to be able to take £10,000 from the profits at the 
end of the year for the relief of the rates, 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY IN LONDON. 





The London County Council and the Electric Supply Bill. 


At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the 
Parliamentary Committee presented a long report on the proceedings 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the London 
Electric Supply Bill (1908), the object of which is to confer powers 
upon nine of the Electricity Supply Companies in London to connect 
their undertakings. 


The Select Committee, when dealing with the Bill, had before them 
the following instructions from the House of Commons: “ (1) That it 
be an instruction to the Committee to which the Bill is referred that 
they have power to insert a provision constituting the London County 
Council the purchasing authority on equitable terms. (2) That it bean 
instruction to the Committee that they have power to insert such pro- 
visions in the Bill as will ensure that the powers proposed by the Bill 
to be conferred upon the London Electric Supply Companies shall be 
conferred also on the Local Authorities who are authorized distributors 
in the Administrative County of London.’’ The Committee of the 
Council severely criticized the way in which the Select Committee had 
dealt with the instruction with regard to the purchase by the Council 
of the various electricity undertakings. They pointed out that the 
Committee adopted, in face of the Council’s strong objection, the pro- 
posal of the Companies to require the Council to finance them during 
the years immediately before purchase. An obligation of this kind was, 
so far as they were aware, entirely unprecedented. There would be no 
reasonable objection to an enabling power of this nature being given to 
the Council to advance money on agreed terms; but the clause put 
forward by the promoters made it incumbent on the Council to lend 
money to meet the demands of the Companies for any expenditure 
the Board of Trade might decide to be reasonable. A proposal such as 
this, which compelled a local authority to lend an indefinite amount of 
money without full and adequate security for the payment of interest 
and principal, was a very serious one, and should be opposed. 

Having reviewed the decisions of the Select Committee on other 
matters, the Committee said: ‘‘ We had hoped that the proceedings 
before the Committee would have resulted in the passing of a Bill dealing 
in a satisfactory way, not only with the question of linking-up, but also 
with the difficulties of the question of purchase, which have so long been 
foreseen. As the Bill now stands, there will be little, if any, difference 
of opinion that, in the interests of the public, the present position of pur- 
chase, unsatisfactory though it may be, is preferable to the extraordinary 
departure contemplated in the Bill from the recognized principles 
governing the matter. We think, however, that it would be a matter 
for regret if the present opportunity of removing some of the difficulties 
in connection with the supply of electricity in London by the Bill is 
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to be entirely lost ; and we think that the Council should endeavour to 
obtain therein such amendments as may make it compatible with the 
public interest. There are some further provisions inserted in the Bill, 
as amended, to which the Council might take objection, but might be 
prepared to waive so as to arrive at a settlement of this vexed question. 
We desire, however, to point out that every endeavour should be made 
during the progress of the Bill to secure the following amendments : 
(1) That the undertakings of the Companies shall be purchasable under 
the provisions of section 2 of the Electric Lighting Act, 1888, except in 
the case of the undertaking of the Charing Cross Company within the 
area of the City of London. (2) That in the case of this last-men- 
tioned undertaking it shall be purchasable on Electric Lighting Act 
terms flus a consideration in respect of the loss which the Company 
may sustain by reason of purchase taking place in 1931 instead of 
1941. (3) Tbatan enabling power for the Council to advance capital 
to the Companies after notice of purchase has been given shall be sub- 
stituted for the obligatory power now inthe Bill. (4) That the Council 
should be entitled to discharge three-fourths and not merely one-half of 
the purchase-money by the issue of stock. (5) That the Council and 
the Local Authorities may be empowered to agree as to the purchase 
by such authorities from the Council of so much of the distributing 
systems of the undertakings purchased by the Council as may be within 
their districts. (6) That the usual powers of the Council with regard 
to street works be inserted in the Bill.” 

The Committee recommended that they should be authorized to take 
all steps necessary to secure that these amendments on behalf of the 
Council should be inserted in the Bill, and to prevent it from passing 
in its present form; and the recommendation was adopted. 


FOG AND GAS CONSUMPTION. 





Dark Days Last Week. 
The early days of last week witnessed some large increases in the 
output of gas, owing to the prevalence of fog. 


In Manchester, a record consumption in one day was attained on 
Dec. 12, 1905, when it reached a total of 28,810,000 cubic feet. A near 
approach to these figures was made last Wednesday, when 27,516,000 
cubic feet of gas were consumed, as compared with 24,756,000 feet on 
the same date of last year. The consumption for three aays last week 
was as follows: Monday, 24,335,000 feet; Tuesday, 25,583,000 feet; 
Wednesday, 27,516,000 feet. For the corresponding days last year 
the figures were : 23,870,000 feet ; 23,953,000 feet ; 24,756,o00feet. All 
the gas plant can do is to make 25,000,000 cubic feeta day. Up to, 
and including, Thursday of the previous week, there was a decrease on 
the year’s consumption equal to 297 per cent., as compared with an ia- 
crease of 3‘91 per cent. for the corresponding period of 1907—that is, 
from March 31. It is stated that bad trade shows itself in some of the 
Gas Committee’s returns, as well as mild weather. The consumption 
has fallen between 8 and 9g o’clock in the evening and between 6 and 7 
in the morning—a fact which points, in the judgment of the gas officials, 
to economy in the houses, early going to bed, and late rising because 
there is no work to go to. 

At Salford there was a busy time; but Mr. W. W. Woodward, the 
Engineer, said they were quite able to cope with the demand. The 
amount of gas consumed on Monday of last week was 7,300,000 cubic 
feet, as compared with 7,200,000 feet on the corresponding day last 
year. The figures on Tuesday were 7,500,000 feet, against 7,400,000 
feet; while on Wednesday the high-water mark was reached—8,200,000 
cubic feet being consumed, as compared with 7,300,000 feet on Dec. 2 
of last year. 

The foggy weather last week in Leeds had a considerable effect on the 
output of gas. On Tuesday, the consumption was 16,300,000 cubic feet, 
as compared with 12,700,000 cubic feet on the same day of the preced- 
ing week, or an increase of 28 per cent. On Wednesday, Mr. R. H. 
Townsley, the Engineer and General Manager, started 114 additional 
retorts at the various works, in order to cope with the severe strain 
that was being put upon the department. 





METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 


At the Meeting of the Board last Friday, the Finance Committee 
stated that they had had before them a report by the Accountant, 


showing in detail the result of the collection of the water-rate for the 
half year ended the 30th of September. The period covered the 
first half-year’s working of the new Charges Act; and the report 
showed that whereas the arrears of domestic water rentals outstanding 
in 1904 at the “appointed days ” amounted to no less than £383,621, they 
had been reduced year by year, and at the 31st of March last, when 
the old charges ceased to operate, the arrears were only £18,864—a 
result which, in the Committee’s judgment, was attributable to the 
reorganization and rearrangement of the staff which had been effected 
in the collecting and revenue sections of the Accountant’s department. 
The arrears in respect of the domestic water-rate had increased to 
£106,298 at the 30th of September; but the Committee pointed out 
that the difficulties encountered in bringing the new Act into operation, 
and the fact that many of the charges were not yet finally settled, ren- 
dered a large increase of arrears inevitable. 

A long discussion took place on a recommendation of the Works and 
Stores Committee requiring the Board’s approval of an estimate of 
£18,000 and authority given to the Committee to incur further expen- 
diture, not exceeding £25,426, in respect of the Honor Oak reservoirs. 
The Committee reported tbat they were informed by the Deputy Chief 
Engineer (Mr. J. W. Restler) that the total cost of the congrene work 
would exceed the original estimate by £18,000; and it therefore became 
necessary to obtain the Board’s sanction to expend the balance of the 
original estimate—viz., £7426—and their approval of a supplemental 
estimate of £18,000, making £25,426 in the whole. The Committee 
also pointed out that the Board’s Act of 1906 authorized a total expen- 





diture of £180,000, and at the same time sanctioned the borrowing of 
it. The present estimated cost of £178,000 was therefore £2000 less 
than the sum sanctioned by Parliament. The Chairman of the Works 
and Stores Committee (Mr. C. E. Hearson) explained that the site of 
the reservoir was chosen before the Board acquired the water under- 
takings; and, to all appearances, the clay there was of the same char- 
acter as that of other sites. But when they proceeded deeper into the 
clay, it was found that it would have to be very considerably strength- 
ened to make a good foundation for the reservoir. The extra cost arose 
through strengthening the reservoirs and in increasing their capacity. 
It was decided to sanction the expenditure of £7000 odd, as the Chair- 
man of the Committee said the money was needed. The remainder of 
the amount stands over until fuller details can be furnished in reference 
to the matter. 

The agenda for the meeting contained information, in the usual tabu- 
lated form, relating to the supply of water in the month of October. 
The following particulars were furnished: Average daily supply, 
227,916,000 gallons ; number of houses served, 1,084,610; estimated 
population, 7,025,182; mean supply per head per day, 32°4 gallons; 
water in store in impounding reservoirs, 7396 million gallons; addi- 
tional supplies laid on, 1139; length of mains laid, 12,554 yards. 


—<__ 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 





Formation of a National General Council. 


We are asked by Mr. Percy Griffith, the Secretary of the newly- 
formed General Council for the National Registration of Plumbers, to 
publish the following particulars in regard to the objects aimed at by 
the Council. 


The movement for rendering the registration of plumbers universal 
throughout the United Kingdom is one which concerns a far larger 
circle than that represented by the trade itself. Upon the quality of 
plumbers’ work depends the health of the community at large to an 
extent scarcely appreciated by the public. Defects in the arrange- 
ment and execution of water and sanicary fittings have been responsible 
for an enormous amount of disease, and even loss of life, owing to the 
fact that each individual case may become the starting-point for an 
epidemic, the limits of which cannot possibly be foreseen, and which 
may produce untold suffering and loss of life before it can be effectually 
checked, 

The matter, although of universal interest and importance, is one in 
which the public are totally incapable of taking definite action, except 
under the initiative of those whose profession or trade is, directly or 
indirectly, connected with questions of sanitation, including both 
drainage and water supply; put, on the other hand, it is one which 
cannot be effectually dealt with except in the public interest rather 
than that of the plumbing trade. Briefly put, the whole question 
resolves itself into the standardization of both materials and workman- 
ship on such lines that inefficiency can be readily detected and avoided, 
and high-class work easily recognized and universally secured. 

The Worshipful Company ot Plumbers have for many years past 
made use of their financial resources and ancient constitution ia foster- 
ing and developing the movement having for its objects the national 
registration of plumbers. The system combines a standard of examina- 
tio and practical tests, with registration based upon the results of the 
examinations, This system is protected from aouse on the one hand 
by the power of the Company to cancel or suspend the registration 
certificates of plumbers convicted of doing bad work; and, on the other 
hand, by the Company taking action at law against persons falsely 
describing themselves as registered plumbers. The system hasalready 
effected a great improvement in the average quality of plumbing work 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

It has for several years past been the endeavour of the Company to 
secure legislation which would recognize the registration of all plumbers 
who undertake sanitary work or water services, Many difficulties have, 
however, arisen to prevent the accomplishment of this ideal; and it 
has gradually been brought home to those concerned in the movement 
that in order to secure success it is necessary to effect a combination of 
all interests involved, and more particularly to include in the governing 
body representatives of the public interests as well as those engaged in 
the trade. 

With this object in view, a new departure has been recently initiated 
by the formation of a General Council for the National Registration of 
Piumbers, to whom the Plumbers’ Company have now handed over 
the management of the movement. The Council consists of repre- 
sentatives of local Councils existing and to be formed in numerous 
centres throughout the country, of delegates from the recognized 
Associations ot Master and Operative Plumbers, together with hominees 
of the Plumbers’ Company, of the Royal Institute uf British Architects, 
the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of Health, the Association 
of Water Engineers, the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers, and the Association of Technical Institutions. The 
Council will meet annually in various centres under the chairmanship 
of some local gentleman whose independence and suitability will be 
acknowledged by all parties. 

At a meeting held at Edinburgh, on the 8th of August last, under the 
presidency of Dr. Robert Crawford, LL.D., late Chairman of the 
Health Committee of Glasgow, rules governing the new scheme were 
approved, and the General Council appointed as their Secretary Mr. 
Percy Griffith, M.Inst.C.E., of Westminster, who is a Consulting 
Water Engineer and the Secretary of the Association of Water 
Engineers. For executive purposes, a Managing Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the trade and the public interests in equal 
numbers, has been formed from the members of the General Council, 
with Mr. Easton Devonshire, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., as its first Chair- 
man. This Committee will meet from time to time in London to 
supervise and harmonize the detailed work carried out by local Councils 
in connection with the examination and registration of plumbers, and 
the supervision of plumbers’ work throughout the country. 

To ensure public recognition and support of the registration move- 
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ment, it is imperative that the certificate entitling a plumber to place 
the letters “R.P.” (Registered Plumber) after his name should be 
granted only by an authoritative body capable of exercising quasi- 
judicial powers of decision as to the qualifications of the candidate. 
The constitution of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, extending 
back for a period of five centuries, and especially the organization 
created and built up by them during the past twenty-two years, 
including the system of examination and registration, provide the de- 
sired authority; and it is an essential condition of the new arrange- 
ments as to management that the Plumbers’ Company shall continue 
to be the certifying body, and maintain and protect the register. 

The immediate object of the General Council is to demonstrate to the 
public, as well as to the various parties more intimately associated with 
the execution of sanitary work, that the movement has for its basis the 
promotion of public health, and not the protection of a trade as such. 
On this basis the General Council claim with the utmost confidence the 
support and assistance of all householders, architects, builders, water 
and sanitary engineers, and all master and operative plumbers not 
at present registered. This can be most effectually rendered by the 
selection of plumbers entitled to the designation “ R.P.” in preference 
to those unregistered, by all having the control of plumbing work, and 
similarly by application for registration on the part of all plumbers not 
now enrolled on the books of the Worshipful Company. 

The following clause of a resolution passed by the Executive Council 
of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association, at a special meeting 
held in Manchester in July, 1905, indicates the sentiment of the trade 
in regard to the registration movement: ‘The local health and water 
authorities and architect should co-operate, as far as possible, with the 
local plumbers in furthering the work of the District Councils for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, especially in setting-up and main- 
taining a sound standard of work executed by plumbers.” 

Information on all matters of detail, as well as on more general 
points, can be obtained on application to the Secretary of the General 
Council for the National Registration of Plumbers, No. 54, Parliament 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 





REGULATION OF WATER-FITTINGS. 


In the last number of the “JourNAL,” it was announced that an 
‘unlimited ” Company had been formed to undertake the examination 
and regulation of water-fittings. The following are tbe objects of the 
organization, as set forth in the Ariicles of Association. 


To institute and conduct the examination of taps, cocks, valves, fit- 
tings, appliances, and materials employed in connection with the supply 
and distribution of water for domestic, trade, and other purposes, in 
respect of their origin, mode of manufacture, quality, strength, accu- 
racy, or other characteristic, and to certify the result of such examina- 
tion by mark used upon, or in connection with, such articles: Provided 
that no such mark shall be used unless registered as the property of the 
Association by the Board of Trade, under the provisions of section 62 
of the Trade Marks Act, 1905, or any amending Act; and that its use 
shall be certified in conformity with regulations approved by the Board 
as applicable to standardization marks permitted to be registered under 
that Act for purposes of public advantage. 

To prepare and publish from time to time the specification or de- 
scription of the quality, dimensions, weight, and other particulars of 
the articles intended to be standardized and marked as aforesaid, and 
for this purpose to adopt, so far as may be deemed applicable and 
desirable, the specifications framed by the unincorporated Association 
known as the Joint Committee on Water Regulations. 

To take over and, so far as may be deemed desirable, publish, 
utilize, supplement, and extend, the records, reports, and other literary 
matter collected and collated by the unincorporated Association, and 
to collect, collate, and publish additional particulars of and concerning 
the powers, practice, and procedure of water authorities, boards, and 
companies, for the information and use of members of the Association 
and others engaged in the administration of water undertakings, with 
a view to securing greater uniformity, convenience, and economy 
therein, and to promote and aid the enforcement of legislative and 
other measures for the prevention of waste, misuse, and contamination 
of water. 

To prepare and publish from time to time model codes of bye-laws 
and regulations and reports in connection with the objects aforesaid, 
for the guidance of water authorities, architects, authorized officers, 
manufacturers of water-fittings, plumbers, and others concerned in the 
specification, control, supervision, and execution of work connected 
with the distribution and uses of water, &c. 

The only persons qualified to be members of the Association shall 
be: (a) The signatories to the Memorandum of Association and persons 
for the time being nominated by such of the following bodies as shall 
consent to nominate representatives, to a number not exceeding two 
by each of the water authorities, boards, or companies in the following 
towns: Aberdeen, Belfast, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Brighton, Bury and district, Cardiff, Cork, Croydon, Dublin, Glas- 
gow, Hull, Leeds, London (Metropolitan Water Board), Newcastle and 
Gateshead, Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, Preston, Sheffield, 
Southampton, South Hants, South Staffordshire, Stockport, Sunder- 
land and South Shields, Tees Valley, Weardale and Consett, and 
Wolverhampton ; two also by each other water authority representing 
a population of 1co,coo or upwards who may consent to make such 
nomination ; two by the Association of Water Engineers; two by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers ; and two by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ; ()) eight persons elected by the Association ; and 
(c) not more than two persons nominated by each additional body 
approved by the Board of Trade—the total number of nominees under 
this clause not to exceed eight. 





The Mazarron Water Supply and Development Syndicate, Limi- 
ted, has been formed with a capital of £25,000, in {1 shares, for the 


purpose set forth in the title, and to adopt an agreement with Mr. 
S. W. Richard. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. Saturday, 


The post of Manager’s Assistant in the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Department, vacant by the appointment, in October, 1907, of Mr, 
James Lowe, to be Gas Manager at Auckland, New Zealand, has been 
filled up this week. The Gas Committee unanimously recommended 
the appointment of Mr. Walter Grafton, of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, of London, at a salary of £350 per annum. The appoint- 
ment was agreed to by the Corporation on Thursday. In the Council, 
Mr. Cohen asked the Convener of the Gas Committee to give further 
information than was contained in the minutes with regard to the 
recommendation to appoint Mr. Grafton. There seemed to have been 
favouritism shown. Had not the Corporation in their service men 
capable of filling the vacancy? Bailie M. W. Montgomery, the Con- 
vener, said that the Committee had not been in a hurry in filling 
up the vacancy, which occurred fourteen months ago. If they had 
had a man in their own employment whom they could have recom- 
mended for the post, it would not have been vacant so long. It was 
a more desirable method, when possible, to fill up a vacancy from 
their own employees; but this could not be done if it were to be to 
the disadvantage of the Department. Mr. Wilson had considered the 
matter very carefully, and had asked the permission of the Com- 
mittee to bring the gentleman whom they now recommended before 
them. The Sub-Committee were thoroughly satisfied with his capa- 
bilities, as were also the parent Committee. Dr. Jamieson moved that 
the minute be sent back for further consideration. The amendment 
received only six votes; and the recommendation was accordingly 
carried by a large majority. 

The Western District of the Scottish Junior Association had a bril- 
liant meeting to-night. The paper by Mr. J. M‘Ghee, of Glasgow, 
whose office is in the Workshop Department of the gas undertaking, 
was a document replete with all the latest information regarding 
the uses of, and the appliances for using, gas for heating and lighting. 
The highly practical nature of the communication is reflected in the 
discussion upon it—the subject touching so many of the members in 
their every-day work; and much valuable and useful information was 
elicited, which is one of the principal objects of Associations, particu- 
larly of the Junior Associations, That. Mr. M‘Ghee chose a subject 
which is of wide interest to all students of gas-supply problems, and 
handled it in a masterly manner, is indisputable. 

Mr. J. Bell, of Airdrie, is to be congratulated upon his selection for 
the managership at Kirkintilloch. The appointment was made on 
Thursday. Mr. Bell was one of three selected from the short leet of 
nine to which the applicants were reduced. The nine were interviewed 
by the Gas Committee on the Friday before; and the three names were 
sent forward tothe Council. Mr. Bell’s appointment is another feather 
in the cap of the Junior Association. He was President of that Asso- 
ciation for a year; and when he goes to Kirkintilloch, it is to succeed 
one who was himself an ex- President of the Association. 

On the afternoon of Saturday last, a new gasholder, which has been 
erected on the Gadd and Mason spiral-guided principle, was inaugu- 
rated in the Helensburgh Corporation Gas-Works. This is the second 
holder which has been erected by the Corporation since they acquired 
the gas undertaking. The work was entrusted to Messrs. R. Dempster 
and Sons, Limited, of Elland; and the time occupied by them in taking 
out an old and erecting the new tank and holder has been about eight 
weeks. The tank is 79 feet in diameter by 20 feet deep. There are 
three Jifts, each 20 feet in depth. The estimated cost was £1500, with 
£100 for contingencies ; and it is a satisfaction to know that these sums 
will not be exceeded. With the two holders there is now a storage 
capacity of 390,000 cubic feet, which, it is expected, will enable the 
Manager to give an abundant supply of gas, at an adequate pressure, 
to all consumers. At the inauguration ceremony, Provost Maclachlan 
turned on the gas from the new holder to the other; and as the new 
holder began to fall, Mr. Blair, the Manager, explained its working. 
The company who had been invited to attend the ceremony, including 
a number of ladies, were shown over the gas-works; Mr. Blair lucidly 
explaining the working of the different parts of the plant. They were 
afterwards entertained at tea in the Council Chamber by Provost and 
Mrs. Maclachlan, at which function Provost Maclachlan and ex-Provost 
Bryden spoke appreciatively of the work of the gas undertaking. 

On Wednesday, the Committee of the Glasgow Town Council in 
charge of the Corporation Provisional Order, 1909, received a deputa- 
tion from the Glasgow Houseowners’ Association, who brought before 
them, among other subjects, the proposal to increase the cost of stair 
lights from tos. to 20s., and to reduce the owners’ commission from 
20 to 10 percent. This point was discussed at some length. It was 
specially urged on the Committee that the commission should be 
retained at 20 per cent., as the owner was liable not only for the collec- 
tion, but for the payment, of the lighting charge, whether there were 
tenants in a tenement or not. Mr. J. MacFarlane, who occupied the 
chair, stated that the point would receive careful consideration. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners held a monthly meeting 
on Monday—Judge Douglas in the chair. The report of the Engineer 
for the month ot October showed a decreased output of gas, as com- 
pared with October of last year, of 8,859,000 cubic feet, and a decreased 
output since May 16 of 33,148,000 cubic feet. It was reported that an 
inquiry was received on Aug. 16 last as to the terms upon which the 
Commissioners would dispose of the Leith Gas-Works, and that the 
Sub-Committee in charge of the sale of the works having asked 
£16,000, the proposal was declined. The Finance and Law Com- 
mittee reported that intimation had been received from the Parlia- 
mentary Agents of the Commission that the Scottish Office had 
promised to take up consideration of the Commissioners’ modified 
Provisional Order in a few days. A deputation from the Commission 
has been in London this week upon the business. In consequence of a 
letter received from the Vigilance Society, complaining of further 
smells from the Granton Gas-Works, the Works Committee had in- 
structed the Engineer to consider the whole subject, and to report 

fully to them at their next meeting. The Committee’s report was 


adopted. Bailie Bryson, of Leith, was reappointed Convener of the 
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Works Committee, and Bailie Inches, of Edinburgh, Convener of the 
Finance and Law Committee; all the members of the Commission 
being members of both Committees. 

Lord Sherrington, in the Court of Session last Saturday, decided, in 
a litigation between the Caledonian Railway Company and the Glenboig 
Union Fire-Clay Company, Limited, that fire-clay is a mineral. The 
object of the Railway Company was to prevent the respondents from 
working out the fire-clay from below the railway. The respondents 
maintained that the material was a mineral, and that under their lease 
they hada right to work it. This contention has been upheld. 

Another litigation of some interest was decided in the Second Divi- 
sion of the Court of Session last week, in which the Fife Coal Company, 
Limited, were sued for £750 at Common Law, or £282 under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, as damages for the death of an on-cost work- 
man through the inhaling of carbon monoxide. There were two pits 
adjoining, belonging to the Company. Inone of them, part of the seam 
has been on fire for years. The burning area had been built in; but 
it is believed, on account of an explosion within the enclosure, some of 
the stopping material had been displaced, allowing the gas to escape. 
At all events, the workmen felt that there was something wrong with 
the air in the workings, and in April, 1906, two men were sent to do 
repairs in one of the roads. They did not return; and when they were 
searched for, both were found to be dead. The widow of one of them 
raised thisaction. The Company offered the sum which was claimable 
under the Act; but the case at Common Law was pressed. In deciding 
it, the Lord Justice-Clerk—Sir John Macdonald—said that carbon 
monoxide was a substance of which but little was known until quite 
recently, The advance of science had brought it into the region of 
things known ; but it was still so little known that few had had ex- 
perience with it. He therefore thought there was no case against the 
Company atCommon Law. Buthecould not hold that the responsible 
persons in charge of the pit did their duty in the inspection of the mine 
and the removal of the men out of danger. He therefore found the 
Company liable under the Act. Decree was given for the sum ten- 
dered. The decision was rendered a hollow one by the fact that the 
Company, having tendered the amount for which they had been found 
liable, were awarded expenses against the pursuer, which were 
naturally heavy on account of the amount of scientific evidence led on 
both sides. 

Early on the morning of Monday last, an explosion of gas occurred 
in a bakehouse underneath a shop in South Bridge, Edinburgh. A 
workman about to begin his day’s duties opened the door of the oven 
with a lighted taper in his hand. There had been an accumulation of 
gas in the oven, and it exploded with great force. The man was hurled 
to the other side of the bakehouse, a distance of about 10 feet, and was 
rather severely hurt, besides being very extensively burned ; the latter 
injuries being largely due to the scanty clothing he was wearing. The 
large plate-glass window in the shop overhead was blown out, fragments 
of it being thrown more than half-way across the wide street. Fortu- 
nately, the hour being early, there was no one passing the place at 
the time. 

Sheriff-Substitute Scott Moncrieff has this week issued his judgment 
in an action brought before him at the instance of the Wishaw Town 





Council against the Upper Ward District Committee of the Lanarkshire 
County Council, with reference to the charge for water supplied to the 
defenders, The Town Council claimed 6d. per 1000 gallons, with a 
minimum charge of {2 2s. per supply. The rate was raised from 43d. 
per 1000 gallons in 1906. The County Council refused to pay the 
increased charge. Decision has been given in favour of the Town 
Council. It was a fact, the Sheriff-Substitute said, that the town of 
Wishaw, in return for obtaining its water supply from, and right to 
carry its pipes through, the Upper Ward, had agreed to give the 
defenders a supply of water to be afterwards fixed. The burgh could 
not have brought water to Wishaw without laying pipes through the 
county for many miles. But did the county obtain no advantage? 
The district was a large one, with places which were increasing in 
population, and sooner or later the District Committee would have had 
to face the question of water supplies. But then came Wishawat great 
expense, and secured from the Upper Ward hills a supply of water, 
and carried it in such a direction as to be convenient for Crawford, 
Thankerton, Braidwood, and the growing town of Carluke. It under- 
took to give so many thousand gallons per day for Upper Ward pur- 
poses ; and it must therefore, he thought, be held that the county had 
gained an advantage, and by no means an inconsiderable one. In all 
the circumstances, and in consideration of the evidence led, he did not 
think that a rate of 64. per 1090 gallons was unreasonable. 


——_ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia, Levenroor,, Dec. 5. 

Supplies have been fairly abundant, but there has been more 
buying going on, and values have been about maintained. In view of 
holidays ahead, buyers have in fact been covering the month’s contracts 
at an earlier date than usual; but there has also been direct buying 
from abroad. The closing prices are {10 18s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, 
£11 per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £11 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. In 
the forward position, the large makers are out of touch with the trend 
of the market, having sold in advance rather heavily for delivery over 
the spring months, and not being anxious to make further sales. 
Smaller makes have, however, been placed at a premium of about 5s. 
per ton on spot prices. At the close, speculative offering abroad is re- 
ported at the level of spot prices. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article is quiet on spot at 9s. 74d. per cwt. for 95 per cent., 
and g;. 104d. for retined quality, less 24 per cent. discount. 


Tar Products. Lonpon, Dec. 7. 


Markets for tar products continue quiet, and business is very 
difficult to negotiate. Pitch has been quiet throughout the week, and 
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prices are gradually declining. No sales are reported in London; but 
it is doubtful whether the value is over 19s. for January-June delivery. 
On the east coast, business has been done at 18s. 6d. for prompt 
delivery. In other quarters, pitch has been sold at 18s. 94. for delivery 
all over next year. In Manchester and Liverpool, nothing of import- 
ance bas transpired ; while at other ports on the west coast the market 
is weak. In Swansea, business has been done at very low figures for 
delivery to the end of September next. On the Continent, sales have 
been made at equal to 18s. 9d. England for delivery over 1909; while 
at a basis of 20s., business is reported to have been done over the 
first six months of 1910. Creosote is steady. Business has been done 
in London for prompt delivery at 2$d.; but for January-June, 2/1. to 
3d. is asked. In the North, some quantity was offered at 2d. for 
spring delivery, but wasdeclined. Benzol go percent. continues quiet, 
and business is reported in the North for prompt delivery at 6d. per 
gallon, casks included. In London, the manufacturers would accept 
7d., but cannot obtain this figure. Benzol 50-90 per cent. is fairly 
steady, and 73d. has been taken inthe North for January-June delivery. 
Toluol is firm, and there is a good demand, especially in the North, for 
delivery all over next year. Solvent naphtha is steady, but there is no 
increase in price. Heavy naphtha is quiet, and there are not many 
inquiries for same. Carbolic acid continues weak, and Continental 
consumers report having purchased at the equivalent of 1s. f.o.b. 
London. Refined naphthalene is very depressed ; and salts maintain 
their price owing to the demand for creosote. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 11s. 3d. to 15s. 3d., ex 
works. Pitch, London, 19s. to 19s. 6d. ; east coast, 18s. 3d. to 18s. gd. ; 
west coast, 17s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. Mersey ports; 17s. 6d. to 17s. gd. other 
ports. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, London, 63d. to 7d. ; 
North, 6d. to 6}d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 73d. 
to 8d.; North, 74d. to 74d. Toluol, casks included, London, gd. to 
9}c.; North, 84d. togd. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 3d. to 4d. ; 
North, 33d. to 3?d.; solvent naphtha, casks included, London, 114d. 
to 117d.; North, rod. to 1o?d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, 
London, 11d. to 11$d.; North, tod. to 1o}d. Creosote, in bulk, 
London, 23d. to 23d. ; North, 28d. to 2?d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 34d. 
to 3d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., casks included, east coast, 1s. o}d. 
to 1s.o4d.; west coast,1s. tors. o}d. Naphthalene, £3 ros. to £6 Ios.; 
Salts, 35s., packages included and f.o.b, Anthracene, “A” quality, 
14d, to 1$d. per unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, 


This article is quiet, and prices have declined throughout the past 
week. Business has been done in London upon Beckton terms at 
£10 17s. 6d.; while the principal Gas Companies now quote £11 Ios. 
for January-June delivery. In Hull, the best makes have been sold at 
£11, and other qualities have been sold at £10 17s. 6d. to £10 18s. od. 
In Liverpool, £11 to £11 1s. 3d. has been accepted; while in Leith 
business is reported at {11 2s. 6d. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade in the North shows more activity, but irregular] 
distributed in some of the branches. Best Northumbrian steam coal 
are lower, and may be quoted as from about tos. 3d. to ros, 64 : 
ton f.o.b., according to the period of delivery. Second-class steam, 
are relatively steady at from gs. 6d. to ros. ; and steam smalls are rs 
48. 9d. to 5s. 94. The output at the collieries is fairly good, ae 
we]l taken up for this season of the year. As to gas coals, the demanj 
has further improved, and is now about at its fullest, both for local ys 
and for shipment; but the supply seems ample, especially for ih, 
second classes. Durham gas coals vary in price from 9s. to tos, ; d 
per ton f.o.b., according to kind, for the usual qualities, ang up to 
about tos. 9d. for Wear ‘‘specials.’’ Among the forward sales, there 
is one for Bari, for 10,000 tons—the delivered price at that Italian port 
being given as about 16s. 9d. per ton. The contract for gas coals fo, 
Stockholm is now in the market—the quantity being some 120 
tons—for next year; and that for the city of Gothenburg is also asked 
for. The result of these is waited for with interest. Coke is general| 
steady ; but gas coke is in large supply, and is weaker at from aboy, 
14s. to 14s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


The market has been quiet. Ell for export is in poor request, apj 
a ready outlet for it is difficult. Splint is, if anything, more plentify), 
Steam coal is in fair demand, except for the smaller sorts. The prices 
quoted are: Ell ros. to r1s., splint ros. 6d. to ros. 9d., and steam 19s, tp 
Ios. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow. The shipments for the week amountej 
to 266,009 tons—a decrease of 20,120 tons upon the previous week, by 
an increase of 5656 tons upon the preceding week of last year. For the 
year to date, the total shipments have been 13,440,825 tons—a decreas 
of 169,849 tons upon the corresponding period. 





Stokers’ Wages and Holidays at Oldham.—A deputation of stokers 
from the various gas-works of the Oldham Corporation lately waited upo 
the Gas Committee to support an application for an increase in their 
wages and annual holidays with pay (see ante, p. 568). After themen’s 
case had been fully stated, a long discussion took place on the various 
points at issue; and it was finally agreed that further information 
should be supplied regarding the position in various towns in which it 
was stated that stokers are better paid than in Oldham. The deputa. 
tion have been informed that no concession can be made in respect 
of holiday privileges in face of the resolution passed some time ago 
at a joint meeting of the Committees cf the Corporation employing 
labour. 




















Richmond’s 


Gas Fires. 


PPE Ba ET 
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Eleven different Sizes, 3 different Designs, and with parts all interchangeable one 
with the other. The requirements of any Rooms of a:House are met by this Series. 
Hiring, Hire Purchase, or Sale is made Simple, Safe, and Profitable. If a part is 
required for renewal you can at once supply without loss of time, confusion, or cor- 
respondence. Our Sales are 100 per cent. more this Season, and we expect still further 
success. Over 100 Gas Undertakings have placed these on their Hire List this Season 


% and many more are Selling them. 


Advertisement of the RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD. 


London Offices and Show Rooms: 132, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


General Offices and Works: Warrington. 
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Birmingham Gas Department and Traders. 


The Birmingham and District Ironmongers’ Association some time 
ago wrote to Mr. G. Hampton Barber, the Secretary of the Gas De- 
partment, objecting to the proposal of the Gas Committee to supply 
mantles and clean burners. The communication was acknowledged ; 
but owing to the absence of Mr. Barber, no definite reply was received 
on the matter. Ata meeting of the Association last week, the Secretary 
(Mr, J. H. Meakin) read a letter received recently from Mr. Hampton 
Barber on the subject, and observed that the writer seemed to have 
evaded the question in his reply. Mr. Barber wrote that he had sub- 
mitted the letters from the Association to the Gas Committee ; and he 
was instructed to say that the Committee were not competing in the sale 
of gas fittings or appliances to the detriment of local tradesmen, but, 
on the contrary, the department constantly rendered assistance to 
tradesmen by suggesting to private consumers improvements that might 
be effected in their lighting arrangements, involving the purchase of 
new fittings and burners, for which orders were not placed with the 
Gas Department. Further, the department in recent years had placed 
with master gas-fitters numerous orders for work to be executed on the 
premises of the consumers ; and the extent of this would be apparent 
when it was stated that, whereas in the year 1907 the department paid 
the tradesmen for such work the sum of £1317, the amount so paid for 
the last ten months was £2600. No further action was proposed. 





Ilfracombe Public Lighting.—The tender of the Ilfracombe Gas 
Company has been accepted by the Urban District Council for lighting 
the town for the sum of £687 7s. 6d. per annum for five years. The 
lamps, as a whole, are to be of 100-candle power; but there are certain 
exceptions in which a higher power will be necessary. The Company 
are to fit all the lamps with automatic controllers. The equivalent 
tender of the Electric Light Company was £1700—f1050 for light, and 
the rest for capital charges. 


The Labour Party and Trade Union Funds.—The Labour Party 
met last Wednesday evening at the House of Commons, and passed 
a resolution affirming that the judgment of the Court of Appeal, if 
upheld by the House of Lords, would place Trade Unions in an in- 
tolerable position, and pledging both branches of the Labour movement 
to take every step necessary to restore to the Unions full liberty of 
action to adopt whatever legitimate course may be necessary for the 
protection of the industrial interest of their members. 


Gas for Destructor Lighting at Acton.—The Works Committee of 
the Acton Urban District Council have had submitted to them by the 
Electrical Engineer a further estimate for lighting the dust destructor 
by electricity (reducing the number of hours), and a corresponding 
estimate for gas. The cost of the former for 1500 to 2500 lighting 
hours per annum (1346-candle power) was estimated at {29 12s. 6d., 
and the cost of lighting by gas (2620-candle power) for the same num- 
ber of hours was estimated at £28 3s. 7d. The Surveyor’s estimate of 
the cost for gas was £42 1os., and for electricity {1c9. The cost of 
lighting by gas (2620-candle power) 3800 hours per annum, he estimated 
at £63 10s., and by electricity (1796-candle power), 3800 hours per 
annum, at 2d. per unit, £71 11s.6d. The Committee have decided that 
the buildings and the approach road shall be lighted by gas. 


Cement Pipes.—According to a paragraph in the current number 
of the ‘‘ Engineer,’’ a new system of making cement pipes has recently 
been introduced in Germany. The cement of which they are manufac- 
tured has usually an admixture of asbestos, and often also a reinforce- 
ment of expanded sheet metal is added. The method of manufacture 
is believed to be different from any that has previously been utilized. 
Itis claimed for these pipes that their materials are proof against decay, 
water, fire, changes of temperature, and the action of bacilli or of con- 
stituents in the surrounding earth, as well as against the attacks of 
animal and vegetable organisms, They are also poor conductors of 
heat, electricity, and sound. They are stated to be suitable for tunnel 
sections, sewers, cable conduits, drainpipes, mines, linings for wells, 
chimneys, pillars, and even for beams in fireproof construction. 


Emsworth Gas Company, Limited.—The annual general meeting 
of this Company was held on Monday last week, when the accounts 
presented showed that the quantity of coal carbonized in the year 
to Sept. 29 last was 904 tons, and that the production of gas was 
7,606,700 cubic feet, of which 6,958,400 cubic feet were sold ; compared 
with 772 tans of coal carbonized, 7,066,200 cubic feet of gas made, and 
6,675,200 cubic feet sold, in the preceding year. The financial state- 
ment, which disclosed a revenue profit considerably short of the amount 
required for dividends, and the working results were severely criticized ; 
but they were ultimately adopted, and it was unanimously agreed to 
declare full dividends instead of the reduced ones proposed by the 
Directors—there being about £1100 of undivided profits to draw upon. 
The Chairman (Mr. A. G, Tatchell), who presided, was re-elected ; and 
Mr. T. E. Pye, the Engineer and Manager of the Chichester Gas Com- 
Paty, was appointed a Director. 


Protecting Water-Works Gathering Grounds.—The Bolton Town 
Council, at their meeting last Wednesday, discussed at length a pro- 
posal made by Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., to defray the cost of construct- 
ing a road several miles in length over the moors from Belmont to 
Rivington, and on the estate recently acquired by the Bolton Corpora- 
Hon, at a cost of upwards of £100,000, for water-works purposes. The 
Water Committee recommended that the grant of land for the purposes 
of the projected road should not be made; this decision being arrived 
at on the ground that the Corporation have no right to utilize the land 
for other than water-works purposes. The Town Clerk supported this 
view ; stating that local authorities were compelled to act in accord- 
ance with their statutory powers. The Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee (Mr. J. T, Cooper) said they deemed it right, in the public in- 
os to preserve this portion of the gathering-ground from any possi- 

ility of contamination. He explained that the Corporation were going 
to construct aroad which would secure this. The Committee’s recom- 
mendation was approved. It was Mr. Lever’s idea, in having the road 
Ptracted, to find work for a portion of the unemployed, and provide 
the public with a fine moorland walk, The cost to Mr. Lever, it was 
Stated, would be about £5000. 
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The Largest Office Building in the World.—The Peoples Gaslight —— 
and Coke Company of Chicago have obtained permission for the con- 


struction of what the architects claim will be the largest office building 
in the world. It will be erected at the corner of Adams Street and 
Michigan Avenue, wil! be twenty storeys high, and contain 7,930,000 
cubic feet of air space. 


Reduction in Price at Leighton Buzzard.—The Directors of the 
Leighton Buzzard Gas Company have reduced the price of gas by 
2d. per r1ooo cubic feet as from the rst of October, making the net 
price now 3s. 3d. The announcement is made prominently in a local 
paper; and the Company’s Secretary and Manager (Mr. C. F. Ruggles) 
at the same time emphasizes the advantages of gas for cooking and 
heating purposes. 


Private Bills in Parliament.—The period for depositing at the 
House of Commons plans relating to Private Bills to be promoted in 
Parliament in the ensuing session expired on the 30th ult. By that 
time plans had been received with reference to 143 Bills and Provi- 
sional Orders, divided as follows: Railways, 23; tramways, 5; Pro- 
visional Orders, 72; miscellaneous, 43. Last year there were plans 
for 131 Bills—viz., Railways, 14; tramways, 8; Provisional Orders, 
65; miscellaneous, 46. 

Refusing an Order for Electricity—Local feeling was greatly 
aroused by the action of the Sunderland Corporation Electricity Depart- 
ment, as recorded last week (p. 646), in refusing to supply a tradesman 
who had formerly used electric light with the necessary current to run 
a small motor in connection with a high-pressure gas installation; the 
excuse being put forward that the electricity was merely required as 
‘an adjunct to a rival light.’’ The action was generally condemned in 
the town; and now the Committee have decided that the current must 
be supplied, and at the same price as is charged for lighting. 

Carburetted Water Gas at Wigan.—When moving the adoption of 
the minutes of the Gas Committee at the monthly meeting of the Wigan 
Borough Council, Mr. Seddon stated that the work of erecting the car- 
buretted water-gas plant had been completed; and he expressed the 
opinion that it would meet a great want, inasmuch as in two or three 
hours they would be able to furnish a supply which under the old con- 
ditions it would take two or three days to provide. An inspection of 
the plant would take place to-morrow, Wednesday ; and he would be 
glad if any member of the Council would join the Committee on that 
occasion. He thought the new system would prove profitable to the 
town, and that it would be a boon to the gas consumers. 


The Art of Tendering.—Writing on this subject, the ‘ Lincoln- 
shire Chronicle’’ truly remarks that the following summary of the 
tenders received in connection with the Elkesley water scheme of the 
Lincoln Corporation reveals an amazing difference in the amounts. 
Contract No. 1: Rollinson and Sons, £22,996 os. 9d.; Smith and Son, 
£15,829 93. 74.3; Nunn and Co., £11,943 16s. 5d.; Chapman and 
Sons, £9717 8s. 10d. ; Timmins and Son, £8845 ros. 10od.; Cooke and 
Co., £8750: J. Sangwin, £8740 12s. 8d.; Thomas Matthews, £8175 
14s. 9d. ; Potter and Co., £7768 11s. 8d. (accepted); J. Pennington, 
£7345 58-; and the New England Boring Company, {£6738 2s. 7d. 
Contract No, 2: J. Pennington, £388 2s.; W. Rollinson and Sons, 
£183 15s.; A. E. Nunn and Co., £172 10s.; A. Williams and Co., 
£142 12s.; C. Chapman and Sons, £132 1os.; T. Matthews, £120; 
W. Cooke and Co., £103 1os.; E. Timmins and Sons, £71 10s. ; 
W. Pattinson and Sons, £81; J. T. Barnes, £72; A. C. Potter and 
Co., £72 12s. 6d.; J. E. Noble, £46 5s.; E. Smith and Son, £44 2s. ; 
England Boring Compeny, £42 16s. (accepted) ; and J. Sangwin, 

41 Ios. 

Belfast Gas-Works Site.—Referring at the meeting of the Belfast 
County Borough Council to the proposed gas-works extension, Mr. 
J. A. Doran, the Chairman of the Committee, said that eight alterna- 
tive sites had been suggested. Tate’s ground, ground at Sydenham 
(Corporation), Ormeau Park, ground at Haypark (Messrs. Coates and 
Martin), Donegall Road, Cranmore, Twin Island, and the Ormeau 
Park (diverted river). There must be no sentiment in selecting the 
site. It was the ratepayers who had to be considered; and so far as 
he was concerned there would be no ‘‘job.” They were in a very 
difficult position. They had only one-half day’s supply for the whole 
of the city ; and if anything went wrong, the result would be disastrous 
to the public and to the Corporation as well. They were put to an 
enormous cost in handling residuals at the works. At the present time, 
they were paying 75 per cent. more than they should be under this 
head ; and surely the ratepayers would not object to an extension 
which would result in a charge of 2s. 3d., less 15 per cent., givin 
place to a rate of 1s. per 1000 cubic feet. Mr. Squire said he did not 
look forward to the Corporation being able to give gas to the ratepayers 
at 1s. per 1000 cubic feet. He believed that such a reduction would be 
entirely wrong. 











APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


25,158.—Rowson, J., “Inverted burner nozzle.” Nov. 23. 

25,180.—MERIVALE, C. H., “‘ Ascension-pipes.” Nov. 23. 

25,198.—Lamp, H., “‘ Acetylene generators.” Nov. 23. 

25,207.—RoEssLER; A. C., ‘ Gas-burners.” Nov. 23. 

25,350.—M‘Criymont, H. R., and Beaumont, R. J., “ Gas testing 
and measuring apparatus.” Nov. 25. 

25,541.—ADoLFsson, A. E., ‘Pump or meter.” Nov. 26. 

25,549-—STILL, W. M., and Apamson, A. G., “‘Mantles.” Nov. 26, 

25,587.-—LakE, T. E., ‘‘ Globe-carrier.” Nov. 27. 

25,650.—D’Ivernois, G. H., “Igniting, turning down, and extin- 
guishing gas-jets.” Nov. 27. 

25,051.— FLETCHER, A., “‘Pressure-gauge adapted for use as a 
quantity-meter.” Nov. 27. 

25,702.—GODELMANN, N., “ Mantles and supports.” Nov. 28. 

25,718.—Poprre, P. A., “Governors.” Nov. 28. 

25,735-— Booth, G., ‘‘ Automatic cut-off for gas-cocks.” Nov. 28. 
aaa E., ‘‘Gas generating and purifying apparatus.” 

ov. 28. Zs 
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Burnley and Vertical Retorts.—The Burnley Town Council have At a window-dressing competition recently held at Maidstone, the 
ad under consideration several extensive schemes, involving an ex- | Gas Company took the first prize in the class open to the ironmongery 
nditure of £31,000. They include the construction of an installation _ trade. 
ertical retorts, at a cost of £10,800. 
Temptation of the Gas-Meter.—In the course of a case recently 
heard at the West Ham Police Court, a solicitor mentioned that there 


of v At Worthing, complaints are being made as to the public lighting, 


it being asserted that Tarring, one of the parish districts, has been left 
’ in total darkness. Some of the members of the Parish Council are 
had been no fewer than 3500 robberies from prepayment gas- meters recommending the abandonment of arc lamps for incandescent bracket 
belonging to the Commercial Gas Company. lamps ; it being asserted that much of the illumination from the former 
Sales of Shares.—At a recent local auction sale, some shares inthe _ is lost among the trees. 
Fastbourne — ee ec a Gl aoe ee _ The formal inauguration of a new storage reservoir for Appleby, 
Fourteen £10 g Legge £34 15s. each; and sixty £10 .©B» Which has been erected at the head works of the supply, took place 
oC ; — os = a eat 33 Pegg Rage week, 100 5 per last week. Alderman J, S. Rigg, Chairman of the Water Committee, 
=. fn ce shares of £10 each in the Raunds Gas Company were 8&4V€ an outline of the scheme, after which the Mayoress (Mrs. Wood): 
cent, preteren : § £1116 turned the water on into the reservoir. Alderman Rigg, on behalf of 
sold at an ag “ ; a en a the Corporation, presented the Mayoress with a gold curb bracelet. 
Gas Explosion at Oxford.—Owing ; 


: Sees et Street, Oxford, a serious explosion For the first time for some years, the Warrington Water-Works are 

ers ete ada et the Sunday evening in the os of for the past six months able to show a balance on the right side. The 
te W E, Thomas ; but, though considerable damage was done to one working for the twelve months to March last resulted in a loss of over 
el the occupants were fortunately uninjured. It appears that the £1000; but for the half year just ended there is a net profit of £863. In 
sin was fractured just in front of the house, and the escaping gas per- view of the increasing demands, a big extension scheme will, says the 
colated through the soil and collected beneath the floor of the room Chairman of the Committee (Alderman Evans), have to be considered 
affected, which bore the brunt of the explosion. by the Council. 





——- 
—_—_— _ —— 





WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. | Patent for Disposal and Licences to Work. | General apenas ss saat 
‘ 7, oi 7 1s. 1. P. O' Ml, Pal ALLIANCE AND DuBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAs COMPANY, 
orm i oes Preston Gas Company. | — J. P. O'Donne alace Tenders by Dec. 27. 


D TSMAN. No, 5032 | NorrinGHaM Gas DeparRTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 17. 
SSTIMATING DRAUGHTSMAN, + 5032. | 
bane 5 Wane I | Stocks and Shares. Meters, &c. 

Acents (Gas AND WaTER Apparatus). No. 5030. | Province orf BugNos Ayres WaTERWORKS (Con- 


: N NGHAM GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 17, 
Gas-Fitter. Dorking Gas Company. | STRUCTION SYNDICATE, LIMITED. New Issue, Z — Sr 7 
STREET-LAMP MAKERS. NO. 5033. | Pipes, &c. 

| LEICESTER CoRPORATION. Tenders by Dec. 19. 
Situations Wanted. 7 | TENDERS FOR NOTTINGHAM GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 17, 
RenTaL CLERK OR COLLECTOR. No. 5c29. : | ' 
REPRESENTATIVE (IRON OR Coat Firm). No, 5025. | Fire-Clay Goods (sce also General Stores). Tar avd Liquor. 
: ” BURTON-ON-TRENT CORPORATION. Tenders by Dec. 29. BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES CoKE-Works. Tendersby 
Ross on “* Air as Fuel,” &c. | LEICESTER CorporaTION. Tenders by Dec. 19. Dec. 22. 
Cory oF 1875 EDITION WANTED. 9g, Agnew Street, | NortincHam Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 17. HECKMONDWIKE Gas Company. Tenders by Dec. 15. 
Lytham. } SALFORD Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Dec. 17. | Worksop Gas Company. Tenders by Dec. 29. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 











No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JOURNAL" must be authenticated ty the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON ON | United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. Payable in advance, If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- Abroad (in the Postal Union) : £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. AS Ciesla, Tinie, bn. te baclibitin 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and WaLterR KinG, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 








under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 
OXIDE OF IRON. J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHaM, and j 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. (NATURAL) 
(Q'SEILL'S OxIDE Miia MAMONSINTERSAND.GOVERSCRS: | SPENT OXIDE PURCHABED, 
F GAS PURIFICATION. EPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, , 

sé “ Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 

LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. Telegrams :— PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 


‘* BRapDocK, OLDHAM,” and “‘ MeTRIquE, Lonpon.” 








BALE & CHURCH, 


OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 5, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, E.C, 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., | ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT. ANY STATION. SULPHURIC ACID 


PALMERSTON HovsE, DoNALD M‘INTOSH, 


Op Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
WINKELMANN’S facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD. 
ut Voucanic ” FIRE CEMENT. DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sous, Lap, 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 
































ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old | SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. Telegrams: ‘* HypRocHLORIC, LONDON,” 
Broad Street, London, E.C, ‘Volcanism, London.” Telephone: 841 AVENUE, 
G AS TAR wanted THE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd., 
BROTHERTON nan Co., Lrp., Tar Distillers a nee J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
Works: B as Ma : " = Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols 
Warerint, ano Sonat — LEEps, LivERPOOL. General Manager (for England and Wales) Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 





CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 


J. B, MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. KBAMERS AND AARTS WATER- 
GAS PLANT. 


“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS AND co., 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. H ; 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant “(jAZINE” (Registered = England and 
and Sulphate Plant, Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD., 














For all Gas Joints, ° of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
For all Tar Joints. Cleaning of Mains and Services. 39, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
or all Ammonia Joints. It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West : 
A™MMontac AL Li uor wanted. Moor Chemical Works, KILLINGWorTH, or through his G ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
q wan Agent, F. J. Nicox, Pilgrim House, NEWcASTLE-on- suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 


BRoTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Ammonia Distillers. | TyvE. BROTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Chemical Manufacturers, 


ened BinMINcHaM, Guascow, LEEDs, LIVERPOOL, Telegrams: ‘‘ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne, National | Works: BirMINcHAM, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 
MELD, AND SUNDERLAND, Telephone No, 2497, LAND, 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies. 

With the sanction of the Board of Trade, which has 
been given under the Companies Act, 1907, interest will 
be paid at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum upon the 
capital for the time being paid up during the construc- 
tion of the Works and for six months thereafter, the 
wh le period not to exceed two years. 


The LIST opened on Monday, the 7th day of December, 
1908, and will close on or before W ednesday, the 9th day 
of December, 1908. 

THE 


PROVINCE OF BUENOS AYRES WATER- 
WORKS (CONSTRUCTION) SYNDICATE, 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1908.) 


WORKS FOR THE PROVISION OF WATER TO 
SUBURBS OF BUENOS AYRES, COMPRISING 
AVELLANEDA, LOMAS DE ZAMORA, TEM- 
PERLEY, BANFIELD, AND ADROGUE. 


CAPITAL -= = = = £224,400, 

Divided into 44,000 Ordinary ‘‘A’’ Shares of £5 each, 

£220,000, and 88,000 Ordinary ‘‘B”’ Shares of 1s. each, 
£4400— £224,400. 

Out of the profits which this Syndicate shall deter- 
mine to distribute in each year the Ordinary “A”’ 
Shares will be first entitled to a Non-Cumulative Divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. per annum on the amount for the 
time being paid up on such Shares; the surplus profits 
will be distributed as to one half amongst the Ordinary 
*“*A’’ Shares and the other one-half amongst the 
Ordivary ‘‘B” Shares. The Ordinary “A” Shares 
will also have a preference as regards capital over tbe 
Ordinary **B” Shares, and after repayment of the 
capital paid up on both classes of Shares, will be en- 
titled to one-half ofthe surplus assets, the holders of the 
ordinary ‘‘B’’ Shares being entitled to the other half. 


‘Shares of £5 each at Par £220,000 
With the right to each subscriber to) 
2,200 


apply forand have allotted one ‘*B”’ - 
Share for every ‘‘A” Share subscribed ) 

£222,200 

Payable as to ORDINARY “A” SHARES: On 
Application, 10s. per Share; on Allotment, 10s. per 
Share. The remaining £4 per Share as and when 
required for the Works, of which it is estimated only 
£2 will be required during the first nine months of con- 
struction. 

Asto ORDINARY “B” SHARES: On Application, 
1s. per Share. » 

Payment in full may be made on allosment. Interest 
at 4 per cent. per »nnum will be allowed on amounts 
prepaid. The 88,000 Ordivary ‘*B”’ Shares of 1s. each 
will be dealt with as follows :—33,.000 issued to the Ven- 
dor Company as fully paid up, 11,000 are subject to the 
option hereinafter mentioned, and 44,000 will be available 
for subscription share for share by the subscribers of 
the present issue of 44,000 Ordinary ‘‘A’’ shares, 

DIRECTORS. 

Jobn Conrad im Thurn, Esq. (J. C.im Thurn and Sons), 
1, East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C., Mer- 
chant (Director of the Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, and The South Barracas (Buenos 
Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, Limited). 

Ross Pinsent, Esq., 16, Maresfie'd Gardens, Fitzjohn's 
Avenue, N.W., Gentleman (Director of the Buenos 
Ayres (New) Gas Company, Limited ; the South Bar- 
racas (Buenos Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, 
Limited ; and the Consolidated Water Works of 
Rosario, Limited). 

Arthur Telford Simpson, Esq., J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Inst.Mech.E., 38, Parliament Street, Westminster 
(Chairman of the West Surrey Water Company, 
Director Babcock and Wilcox, Limited). 

BANKERS. 

In London—The Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
Limited, 50, Cornhill, E.C. H 

In Argentina—The British Bank of South America, 
Limited. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Walter Webb and Uo., 31, Budge Row, E.C. 
BROKERS. 

Messrs. Laurence, Sons, and Gardner, 13, Copthall 


Court, E.C 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Arthur Goddard and Co., 46, London Wall, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
J. M. Macmorran, 1, East India Avenue, E.C., 


PROSPECTUS. 

Having obtained a Special Act of Parliament in the 
Session 1905, the South Barracas (Buenos Ayres) Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited (hereinafter cailed ‘* the 
South Barracas Gas Company’”’), whose Registered 
Office is situate at 1, East India Avenue, London, E.C., 
caused application to be made to the Authorities of the 
Province of Buenos Ayres for a Concession for the 
supply of water to the districts which it supplies with 
gas, and in due course a law was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of the Province of Buenos Ayres, dated 29th Sep- 
tember, 1905, granting a Concession to Senor Mariano 
Obarrio, of Buenos Ayres, who afterwards assigned it 
to the Company’s nominee. A translation of the Con- 
cession authorising the installation of works for the 
provision of water in the Towns of Avellaneda, Lomas de 
Zamora, Bantield, ‘lc mperley and Adrogué, is enclosed 
with and forms part 01 iwis . ru: pectus. 

The South Barracas Gas Company secured the ser- 
vices of a competent Engineer, Mr. H. L. Stevens, 
A.M.I1.C.E., andinstructed him to proceed to Argentina 
and make a thorouzh study of the subject, bore for 
water, and prepare plans and obtain their approval by 
the Provincial Authorities. Mr. Stevens was occupied 
eight months in Argentina upon these matters; he 
then, having satisfactorily carried out his mission, re- 
turned to this country, and made his report as follows :— 
THE SOUTH BARRACAS (BUENOS AYRES) GAS 

AND CUKE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
1, East India Avenue, Leadenhall Streei, London, E.C., 
29tu January, 1908. 

Gentlemen, 

Water Supply Scheme for the Suburbs of Buenos Aires, 
known a> Avellaneda, Lomas, Temperley, Banfield, 
‘ and Adrogue. 

Having been instructed by you to prepare a Scheme 

of Water Supply for the above districts, based on the 





conditions of a Concession obtained by you from the 
Government of the Province of Buenos Aires, I went 
into the matter and prepared the necessary plans and 
estimates. These have been approved by the Engi- 
neering Department of the Government and now bear 
the signature of approval of the Engineers, Minister of 
Public Works, ana the Governor of the Province. 

AREA OF CONCESSION.—The area which the 
Concession gives the right of supply to immediately 
joins the city boundary t» the South, and, besides em- 
bracing the towns above mentioned and their suburbs, 
can readily be extended to include some smaller rapidly 
developing towns—comparatively short extensions of 
the mains at present allowed for being all that is neces- 
sary to give them a supply. 

AVELLANEDA, a town of some 20,000 inhabitant:, 
is essentially industrial, and is immediately adjacent to 
the City of Buenos Aires, with which it is connected by 
Railway, Tramways, and Road Bridge and Ferries 
crossing the river Riachuelo. In this district are 
situated the Buenos Aires South Dock, the Central 
Produce Market, Match Factories, Flour Mills, Cold 
Stores, and Shipbuilding Yards. It may be safely esti- 
mated that the population will double itself in ten years 
from the inauguration of the supply. 

LOMAS, TEMPERLEY, BANFIELD, and AD- 
ROGUE.—These towns embrace a population of about 
30,000, and are residential suburbs, situated on the 
Great Southern Railway Company’s Main Line, about 
nine miles from the City terminus Plaza Constitucion. 
The progress these suburbs is making is amply illus- 
trated by figures obtained from the Mayor of the 
Municipality which controls Lomas, Temrerley, and 
Banfield. He states that permits have been given to 
builders for the erection of 900 houses, the plans for 
which were submitted during the eight months eniing 
31st August, 1907. 

S J)URCE OF SUPPLY.—The source of the supply 
is a bed of sand 25 metres thick, at a depth of about 
40 metres from the surface. Wells sunk in this are 
semi-artesian, the water rising to within about10 metres 
of the ground surface. This bed of sandis of very con- 
siderable extent, andisthe source of supply of, amongst 
other towns, La Plata, the capital of the Province, 
30 miles to the South-East, Mercedes, 50 miles to the 
West, and Belgrano and Flores, important Northern 
and Western suburbs of Buenos Aires. 

QUALITY OF WATER.—Trial borings have been 
put down on the lands acquired by the Concessionnaire, 
and samples of the water taken and analyz2d by the 
Government Analyst. On his report the Government 
Engineers approved the sites purchased. You have in 
your possession analyses of similar samples, made by 
Dr. Arata, of Buenos Aires, his report being that th: 
waters are fit for alimentation. 

COST OF WORKS.—I estimate the total cost of the 
works to be £183,000. 

NUMBER OF HOUSES SERVED BY MAINS.— 
From an actual count made in January, 1906, there are 
6750 houses which will be served by the proposed mains. 
By the date of the inauguration of the supply I estimate 
there will be 7800 houses to be served by the network of 
mains at present in contemplation. In addition, adja- 
cent squares are being built up, so that the first batch 
of extensions of mains will materially increase these 
figures. 

REVENUE.—Taking the average rent per house as 
£60 per year, and this is a distinctly low estimate, and 
the Water Rate at 6 percent. on the rents, as fixed by 
Article No. 28 of the Concession, then the probable 
revenue may be estimated as follows :— 

Water Rate = 6 per cent. of rents of 
6750 housesat £60.. .. .. .. .. 
Income from Meter supplies 


Estimated Working Expenses .. 


Estimated Net Revenue .. .. .. .. 
On the basis of the Estimated number 
of houses at the inauguration of the 
Plant :-— 
Water Rate 


6 per cent. of rents of 
7800 houses at £60.. .. .. . 
Incom: from Meter Supplies 


£28,080 0 
4,000 0 0 
0 


£32,080 0 
6,250 0 0 


Estimated Working Expenses . . 


Estimated Net Revenue .. .. £25,830 0 0 
——— 

It will be seen th .t the estimated revenue based on 
the existing number of houses only is sufficient to pay 
more than 10 per cent. on the estimatei cost of the 
work with a liberal margin for contingencies. During 
the seven months taken by the Governmeai Engineers 
to consider tbe plans and estima.ves submitted, I was 
able to study, on the spot, the local conditions and 
prospects and found that there are no diiiculties of an 
engineering character to be got over; the cost of con- 
struction will therefore be normal. The Local Autho- 
rities are friendly. ‘he estimate of revenue is con- 
servative and the allowance for working expenses 
sufficient. All the conditions therefore are distinctly 
favourable to the present and future prosperity of the 
undertaking. 

Yours faithfu'ly, 
(Signed) H. L. STEVENS, A.M.I.C.E. 

In the month of April last Mr. Stevens returaed to 
Argentina with instructions to carry on the works. In 
recent letters he informs the Directors of the South 
Barracas Gas Company that at Lomas the excavation 
of the well down tv the first water-level is completed, 
and that the contractor is about to put in the concrete 
foundation tor the well lining, and that the excavation 
of the well at Adrogue is duwn half-way to the fist 
water. He further says that an additional 1118 houses 
will require to be provided for, mostly built since the 
mains plans were prepared, 

The south Barracas Gas Company (the Vendor Com- 
pany and promoter of the Syadicat:) has expended or 
made itself liable for about £25,00) upon the business, 
including the price paid for three valuable piots of 
land acquired for the uncertaking (believed to have 
considerably increased in vaiue since the purchase), and 
£2000 the Caution Money paid under the Concession. 

The Vendor Company has entered into a Contract to 
pay Senor Mariano Obarrio for his services in re.ation to 
the obtaining of the Concession £20,000 in the shares of 
the Working Company, if and waoen formed to acquire 
from this Syndicate the works when wholly or partly 
executed. In the improbable event of this Syndicate 
determining to carry on the works without forming a 
Working Company, this payment will be satisfied by the 


}Ordinary “A” Share and one vote 





ica 
allotment of fully-paid Ordinary ‘‘A” Shares 

eer onl s eS Of the 
Syndicate not exceeding in any case £20,000. 

The Contract for sale of the Concession provides fe 
the payment to the Vendor Company with interest p 
the sums it shall have actually expended or becg of 
liable for and for the allotment of 33,000 1s, Ordina’ 
oe ” 7 _ ; . ‘ary 

B” shares fully paid up. The Syndicate also inge 
nifies the Vendor Company in respect of it; payment, 
and liabilities including its engagement to Procure é 

: 4G = 0 
be paid to the said Senor Mariano Obarrio the above. 
mentioned shares in the Working Company, or in th, 
Syndicate as the case may be, and in respect of certain 
working contracts entered into in the ordinary tolee 
of the business carried on by the Vendor Company ra 
intended to be carried on by the Syndicate, and ths 
Vendor Company agrees to underwrite 10,000 Ordinary 
“A” and the same number of “B” Shares of mt 
Syndicate upon the terms mentioned below (Agreement 
No. 1). 

: It is proposed to continue and complete the construe. 
tion of the Works on the lowest cash basis, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Stevens, and when they are 
completed or nearing completion to form a Workin; 
Company to take them over at a price which will repre. 
sent a profit to the Syndicate, after recouping its outl,, 
with 7 per cent. interest. 7 

The following Agreements have been or will be en- 
tered into: (1) An Agreement made the ith December 
1908, between the South Barracas (Buenos Ayres) Gas 
and Coke Company, Limited, and the Province o§ 
Buenos Ayres Waterworks (Construction) Synjj. 
cate, “uimited, being the Contract for Sale above. 
mentionei, and providing for the underwriting of 
10,000 Ordinary ‘‘ A’’ and the same number of «BR» 
Shares for a commission of 5 per cent., plus 1 per cent. 
brokerage. (2) An Agreement, made the 2nd March, 
1908, between the South Barracas (Buenos Ayres) (as 
and Coke Company, Limited, and Mariano OUparrio, 
This Agreement carries into effect a verbal Agreemant 
in the t-rms mentioned above, made on behalf of the 
South Barracas Gas Company with Senor M. Obarrig 
at the time the Concession was transferred by him to 
the nominee of that Company. (3) An Agreement 
made the 4th December, 1908, between the Pry. 
vince of Buenos Ayres Waterworks (Construction) 
Syndicate, Limited, and Messrs. J. C.im Thurn and 
Sons, for the underwriting of 20,000 Ordinary “4” 
aod the same number of “‘B" Shares of the present 
issue for a cowmission of 5 per cent., plus 1 per cent, 
brokerage, and the option to subscribe for 11.000 Oryi- 
nary ‘'B”’ Shares of 1s. each in the Syndicate at jar, 
(4) An Agreement by letter dated 4th December, 198, 
from Messrs. Laurence, Sons, and Gardner (the 
Brokers of the Syndicate) to the Syndicate agre -ing 
underwrite 14,000 Urdinary *‘ A” and the same numoer 
of ‘*B” Shares for a commission of 5 per cent., plus 
1 per cent. brokerage, and accepted by the Secretary 
on behalf of the Syndicate. (5) An Agreement dated 
ist January, 1907, between the South Barracas (Buenos 
Ayres) Gas and Coke Company, Limited, and Herbert 
Leslie Stevens (as extended by a resolution of the 
Directors of the Company dated 15th April, 1908), for 
his employment as engineer. 

The contents of the Memorandum of Association, and 
the names, addresses, and descriptions of the signa. 
tories, and the number of shares sub-cribed for by then 
will be found in the fold of this Prospectus, and form 
part thereof. 

The Articles of Association provide: (1) That the 
Syndicat; shall forthwith enter into the first and third 
Agreements mentioned above, and declare that it is o 
be no oodjection to the said Agreements that the first 
Directors of the Syndicate, or some of them, aie also 
Directors of the South Baraccis Gas Company, or 
otherwise interested in the sad Agreements, or that, ia 
the circumstances, they do not constitute an indepea- 
dent Board, or that the Company is the promoter of the 
Syndicate, and that every member of the Syndicate, 
present or future, is to be deemed to jvin tie Syndicate 
on this basis. (2) That the qualification of each Direc- 
tor shall be the holding of 100 Ordinary “ A’’ Shares. 
(3) That the Directors, other than Manazing Directors, 
shall be paid out of the funds of the Syndicate by way 
of remuneration for their szrvices, at the rate of £0 
p rannum for each Director, and an additional £5% 
the Chairman (if any), and they shall be entitled 
such further remuneration (if any) as the Syndicate 
in General Meeting shall trom time to time determine, 
and that the Directors shall also be paid their travel 
ling expenses of attending and returning from 
Board Meetings. (4) That the remuneration 0 
a Managing Director shall from time to wtme 
be fixed by the Directors, or by the Syndicate lu 
General Meeting, and may be by way of salary or coll 
mission or participation in profits, oc by any or all 0 
those modes, and that if any Director, being willing, 
shall be called upon to perform extra services or 
make any special exertions in going or resiaiag abroad 
or otherwise for any of the purpo:es of the Syndicate, 
the Syndicate shail remunerate such Di ector either ly 
a fixed sum or by a percentage of profits or otherwise, 
as way be determined by the Directors, and such Ie 
muneration may be either in addition to or in subst! 
tution for his share in the remuneration above provide d. 
(5) Lhat the minimum subscription upon which or 
Directors may proceed to allotment is 50 per ¢-nt 
the share capital offered for subscription. (6) Thato 
a show of hands every Member present ia person shall 
have one vote, and upon a poll every Member presell 
m person or by proxy shail have oae vote for evel) 
for every lve 
Ordinary ‘‘ B”’ Shares held by him. . 

Possibly the 33,000 Ordinary * B” Shares of Is. eae 
to ve issued to the Vendor Company might be tweatel 
as for goodwill. 

The preliminary expenses are estimated to amount 
£5000. we 

Mr. J. C. im Thurn and Mr. Ross Pinsent are Ditee 
tors of the South Barracas Gas « ompany, and «8 
holds 50 shares of £10 eachin that Company. | Mr.J.G 
im Thurn, as a member of the firm of J. U.1m Thora 
and Sons, is entitled to the benefis ses forth in ¥ 
above-mentioned agreement (3) under which that eet 
underwrites 20,000 Ordinary **A’’ and a currespondins 
number of “ B” Shares. ; 

A translation of the Concession, the Agreement’ 
Report printed above and Memorandum and —_ 
of Association, may be seen by intending sapplican's “4 
shares at the oftice of the Solicitors of the Syndicalé, 
on any day before the clusing of the Subscription Lish 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. » Shere 

The Syndicat: will pay 1s. per Ordinary “A = 
brokerage on applications, other than underWr 0g 
applications, bearing a Broker’s stamp. ‘ye form 

Applications for shares should be made on the 
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ing the prospectus and sent with the deposit 
accompenyijcate’s Bankes. If no allotment is made 
4 application money will be returned in full. If an 
stotment is made of a smaller number of shares than 
that applied for, the balance of the application money 
; iJ] be applied towards the payment of the money due 
= allotment, and any excess will be returned to the 
‘ eaere to pay any instalment when due will render 
any instalment previously paid liable to forfeiture. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can he ob- 
ained from the Bankers, Solicitors, and Brokers, and 
at the Offices of the Syndicate. 
Dated 4th December, 1908. 


————— 


BENZOL 
AND 
ganecEies FOR GAS ENRICHING. 


ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 


For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 
7, BIsHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Carburine, London.” 





INCHBECK’S Meters and Burglar 
P PROOF STRONG BOX. 
See illustrated advertisement, Nov. 10, p. I. of Centre. 
Pincupeck LimitEpD, Adams Place, George’s Road, 
Hotioway, N. 





TFALLITE” Asbestos High-Pressure 
Sheeting. 

HALuite DOUGLAS, Liwitep, 1€6, Leadenhall Street, 

LonpDoN, E.C. 





FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
SPRULTANEOUS Discharging-Charger. 
The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke. 
See Advertisement, Nov. 17, p. III. of Centre. } 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
9, VictortA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telegrams: 
“ MoTorPATHY, LONDON.” 





Telephone: 
5118 WESTMINSTER, 








SULPHURIC ACID. 
G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 


AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpBURY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OtpBury, 
Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 





RISTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 23, Cottecr Hi, 
Lonvon, E.C., and 7, PARK SquaRE, LEEDs, 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 

monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 

Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 

has now been used for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Companies. 








DESSAU PATENT VERTICAL RETORTS. 
Fo list of Installations, see “ Journal,” 
Nov. 3, p. I. of Centre. 
THE DESSAU VERTICAL RETORT COMPANY, 
Care of Mr. Cuartes Hunt, Consulting Engineer, 
17, Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rosk 
Mount IRon-WorkKS, ELLAND, 





ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,’ 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘*DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘ Patent London.’’ Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 


AMMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 


CHANCE AND Hunt, Ltp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS.”’ 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
® GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“DacoLticHt Lonpon.” 2836 HoLpBorn, 


Gs PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP. 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 

Firth BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LIMITED, 
Thornhill, Dewssury. 














T° Gas Managers, &c., Wanted, Old 

Condemned GAS-METERS, from 1-light to 1000- 
light, for destruction to re-claim Metals. Write for 
Prices, Stating Quantities and Sizes, and if Wets or 
Drys. Scrap Metals, Drosses, Metal Shop Sweepings, 
&c., also bought. zl 

J. Witson, Pleasant Grove, York Road, King’s Cross, 
Lonpon, N. 


MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHANCE AND Hunt, Lip., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRCS. 


GAS OILS. 

EADE-KING, ROBINSON, & CO. 
Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 


Enrichment. 18, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, Otp HAtt STREET, LIVERPOOL, 











TAR WANTED. 
National Telephone 7002. Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 


Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS, 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


A GAS Engineer, member of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers, well known in Southern 
and Western Counties, is open to Treat with First-Class 
Iron or Coal firms as direct REPRESENTATIVE. 
Address No. 5025, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


REQUIRED by a Young Man (Age 26) 
a Position as either RENTAL CLERK or 
COLLECTOR in the office of a country Gas Company. 
Has had Six Years’ General Experience in the 
Secretary’s office of a large Provincial Gas Company. 
Can be well recommended. 

Address No. 5029, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


WANTED, for Three Months certain, a 


good all-round GAS-FITTER for House, Stove 
Fitting, and Service Laying. Wages 33s. per week of 
574 hours. 
Apply at once to the Gas-Works, DorkING. 














BPTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: City Chambers, LeEps, 
Correspondence invited. 


L°%'s GAS PURIFYING MASS. 
See Advertisement on p. 663. 
Frieprich Lux, LupwiGSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

Ww SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
ORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 

on guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 


en TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 


Telegrams : Saturators, Botton. Telephone 0848, 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PREPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 

Gives no back Pressure, 

The Cheapest in the Market. 

HoLiipay anD Sons, Lrp,, HUDDERSFIELD, 














Reap 


W ANTED, Several Good Superior 


STREET LAMP MAKERS, Must be First- 
Class Men. 
Apply, by letter, stating Wages required, to No. 5033, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


(DEPARTMENT OF FUEL AND GAs ENGINEERING.) 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for 


the Delivery of the following SPECIAL COURSES 
of LECTURES, open to all Persons engaged in either 
of the Industries concerned, provided that the attend- 
ance of a certain minimum number of Students be 
guaranteed. 

(a.) The Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas, 
on Wednesdays, at Six p.m.,and Thursdays, at 
Nine a.m., during 10 Consecutive weeks com- 
mencing Wednesday, Jan. 13, 1909. Fee £1 1s. 
Part I.—(Manufacture), Fourteen Lectures by 
Dr. Harold G. Colman, of London. 

Part II.—(Distribution) Six Lectures by Mr. 
Walter Hole, Superintendent of Gas Distribu- 
tion for the City of Leeds. 

(b.) Bye-Product Coking Processes—Six Lectures 
by Mr. Ernest Bury, M.Sc., of the Brackley 
Coke Works, near Bolton, Lancs., on Satur- 
days, at Three p.m., commencing Jan. 23, 1909. 
Fee 10s. 6d. 

Intending Students are requested to send in their 

names without delay to the Registrar of the University, 

from whom further Particulars may be obtained. 

W. F. Huspanp, 
Registrar. 





DRAUGHTSMAN. 
WANTED, immediately, by a large Gas 


Undertaking, an EXPERIENCED DRAUGHTS.- 
MAN. Remuneration, £3 Weekly. 

Apply, by letter, before Dec. 12, to No. 5031, care of 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeeT Street, E.C. 


PStiMatING Draughtsman Wanted 


for Gas-Works Contractor’s Office. Must have 
had good Experience in the Designing and Working of 
Retort Benches and Conveying Plant. 

Apply, by letter only, stating Experience, Age, and 
Salary required, to No. 5082, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET Street, E.C, 


ff AIR as Fue )’ Ross (Owen C.D.) or 


Petroleum and other Mineral Oils Utilized by 
Carburetting Air and rendering it Inflammable. Second 
Edition, 12mo., Cloth, London, 1875. Copy of above 
wanted. 

Address 9, Agnew Street, LyTHAM. 


HECKMONDWIKE GAS COMPANY. 
ENDERS are invited for the Purchase 


of the Surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 

produced at the Gas-Works for a Period of Twelve 
Months from the Ist of January, 1909. 

Further Particulars and Form of Tender may be 
obtained on Application to the undersigned. 

Tenders, endorsed and addressed to the Chairman, 
must be delivered by Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1908 
F. D. RicHMmoypD, 

Engineer and Secretary. 











Dec. 2, 1908. 





ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ 
GAS COMPANY. 
THE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS from Iron- 
Founders, Gun-Barrel Manufacturers, Timber Mer- 
chants, Druggists, Rope Makers, &c., for GOODS to be 
delivered on the Company’s Works, Great Brunswick 
Street, in such quantities as may be required from time 
to time up to Dec. 31. 1909. 

Samples of Goods required are oren to Inspection on 
the Works, Great Brunswick Street, and Printed List of 
the Articles required can be had on Application to the 
Company’s Offices, D'Olier Street. 

Tenders, endorsed *‘ Tenders for Stores,’’ to be lodged 
in my Office on or before the 27th instant. 

Francis T. Coron, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Head Offices, D’Olier Street, 
Dublin, Dec. 5, 1908. 


CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


(GAs AND Etectric LIGHTING DEPARTMENT.) 





CAST-IRON PIPES. 
(PHE Gas and Electric Lighting Com- 
mittee of the above Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the Supply and Delivery of the 
necessary CAST-IRON PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 
from 2 to 36 inches in diameter, required during the 
Twelve Months ending Dec. 31, 1909. 

Specification and Form of Tender can be obtained 
upon Application to the Engineer. 

Tenders, addressed to Mr. Councillor Jennings, 
Chairman, and endorsed ‘Tender for Pipes, «c..’* to 
be delivered at these Offices not later than Eleven 
o’clock a.m., on Saturday, Dec. 19, 1908. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

ALFRED Cotson, M.Inst.C.E., 


Engineer and Manager. 
Offices: Millstone Lane, 


Leicester, Dec. 5, 1908. 





AGENTS Wanted, calling upon Gas and 


Water Works and Consulting Engineers in 
Southern Counties (in other lines), to ACT ON COM- 
MISSION TERMS for Yorks’ Contractors and Manu- 
facturers of Gas and Water Plant. Good Incomes can 
be made by Energetic Gentlemen. 

Address No. 5030, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


HE Preston Gas Company require the 
services of an ENGINEERING DRAUGHTS- 
MAN for a period of Three or Four Years. 

Salary, £150 per Annum. 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, &c., accom- 
panied by copies of Testimonials, to be received by the 
undersigned not later than Wednesday, Dec. 23. 

(Signed) SamueEL Taae, 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas Offices, Preston, 





CORPORATION OF LEICESTER. 


(Gas aND ELEctTrRIC LicHTiInG DEPARTMENT.) 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS. 
THE Gas and Electric Lighting Com- 


mittee of the above Corporation are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the Supply and Delivery of 
RETORTS and FIRE-BRICKS for the Year 1909. 
Specification, Quantities, and Form of Tender, can 
be obtained upon Application to the Engineer. 
Tenders, addressed to Mr. Councillor Jennings, 
Chairman, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Retorts, &c.” to 
be delivered at these Offices not later than Eleven 
o’clock a.m. on Saturday, Dec. 19, 1908. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
ALFRED Cotson, M.Inst.C.E., 


Engineer and Manager. 
Offices: Millstone Lane, 





Dec. 5, 1908, 


Leicester, Dec. 5, 1908, 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 

the Supply of RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, &c., 
required at their various works. 

Full Particulars may be obtained on Application to 
Mr. Wm. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices. Bloom 
Street, Salford. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Fire Clay 
Goods,” to be delivered to me not later than Three 
p-m., on the 17th inst. 

L. C. Evans 


Town ‘Clerk, 
Town Hall, Salford. 


BRIDGEWATER COLLIERIES COKE-WORKS. 


(THE Ear. oF ELLESMERE.) 


TP ENDERS are invited for the Tar pro- 


duced at the above Works for a period of Six or 

Twelve Months from the Ist of January, 1909, delivered 
into Contractor’s Tanks at the Bridgewater Colliery 
Siding, Wharton Hall, on the Pendleton and Hindley 
Branch of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway; or 
at the Brackley Siding, Little Hulton Mineral Branch 
of the London and North-Western Railway. 

The estimated quantity is about 2600 Tons per Annum. 

Tenders, endorsed *‘ Tender for Tar,’’ to be addressed 
to Mr. Tuomas M. Brown, Bridgewater Coal Offices, 
4, Chapel Walks, MANCHESTER, not later than the 22nd 
of December. 

Manchester, Dec. 8, 1908. 








BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


FIRE-CLAY GOODS, : 
“4 HE Gas and Electricity Committee 
invite TENDERS for the Supply of the FIRE- 
CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, and CLAY required at 
the Gas-Works during the Year 1909. 

Full Particulars of the Specification and Conditions, 
with Form of Tender, may be obtained on Application 
to the undersigned, to whom Sealed Tenders, endorsed 
**Fire-Clay Goods,’ must be delivered on or before 
Tuesday, the 29th day of December inst. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 








R. S. RAMSDEN, 
Assistant Manager. 
The Gas-Works, 
Burton-upon-Trent, Dec. 5, 1908. 


WORKSOP GAS COMPANY. 
THE Directors of the Worksop Gas 
Company invite TENDERS for the Purchase of 

the Surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR made 
at their Works during the Twelve Months commencing 
the Ist of January, 1909. 

Tenders for Tar to state price per Ton delivered into 
Purchaser’s Tanks at the Worksop Railway Station. 

Tenders for Liquor to’state Price per Ton as tested by 
No. 1 Twaddel Hydrometer, delivered into Boats near 
the Company’s Works, or price per Ton delivered into 
Purchaser’s Tanks at the Railway Station. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender, 

Tenders to be sent in to the undersigned not later 
than Tuesday, Dec, 29, 1908. 


Frank LUKE, 
Secretary. 
Beaver Place, Worksop, 
Dec. 5, 1908. 


CORPORATION OF NOTTINGHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


THE Gas Committee are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the Supply of the whole 
or a portion of their Requirements of the following 
GOODS and MATERIALS, for Delivery during the 
ensuing Year, carriage paid, at their various Gas 
Stations, Chemical Works, or Stores, or at any Railway 
Station within the Nottingham Gas Supply District:— 
(a)—Cast-[ron Pipes and Specials. 
(b)—Pig Lead, Lead and Compo. Pipe, White, Red 
and Chemical Sheet Lead. 
(c)—Wrought-Iron and Steel. 
(d)—Retorts and Fire-Clay Materials. 
(e)—Meters (Wet and Dry and Prepayment); also 
Repairs. 
(q)—Brass Cocks and Malleable Iron Levers. 
(h)— Small Iron Castings, Retort Fittings, &c. 
(j— Purchase of Old Cast and Wrought Scrap Iron, 
Old Copper, Brass, Xc. 
(j)—Lime for Purification and Chemica! Works 





purposes. 
(k)—Paints. 
(1j—Oils. 


(m)— Rope Yarn. 

(n)\—Tallow, &e. 

(o)—Cotton Waste. 

(p)—Coke, Forks, Shovels, Buckets, Files, &c. 
(q)—Meter Boxes, Platforms and Shelves. 
(r)—Timber. 

(s)—Plumbing. 

(t)j—Tools Distribution Department. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
and Samples seen on Application to the Engineer and 
General Manager, at the Gas Offices, George Street, 
Nottingham. 

Tenders to be addressed to me and delivered at the 
Guildhall, Nottingham, not later than Thursday, the 
17th day of December, 1908. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
J. A. H. GREEN, 
Town Clerk, 


TOWN OF TOURNAY (BELGIUM). 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the time 


fixed as the Ist of January, 1909, for the receipt, 
by the Town of Tournay, of all Propositions for the 
Contract for the LIGHTING of the Town by GAS is 
EXTENDED until the lst of February, 1909. 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 


NOtce is Hereby Given, that the 
TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company, so far as 
they relate to DEBENTURE STOCK, WILL BE 
CLOSED from the lth to the 21st of December, 1908, 
both days inclusive. 
The Interest for the Half Year to Dec. 31, 1908, will 
be payable on the Ist of January to the Proprietors 
Registered on the closing of the Books. 
By order of the Board, 

E. Torrey, 

Secretary. 





Chief Offices of the Company: 
639, High Road, Tottenham, 
Dec. 5, 1908 


HORLEY DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company, so far 
as they relate to DEBENTURE STOCK and MORT- 
GAGE DEBENTURES, WILL BE CLOSED at Ten 
o’clock in the Forenoon on Tuesday, the 8th day of 
December, 1908, for the Half Year ending the 31st of 
December, 1908, and will be RE-OPENED on Tuesday, 
the 15th day of December, 1908. 
The Interest Warrants for the Half Year will be 
posted on the 3lst of December, 1908, to the Pro- 
prietors Registered at the closing of the Books. 
By order of the Board, 

R. SeyMour ToBry, 

Secretary. 





Offices : Station Road, Horley, 
Surrey, Dec. 5, 1§ 





TO MANUFACTURERS OF GAS PRODUCING 
PLAN'S. 


muE Proprietors of Patent No. 2440, of 
1906, for ‘‘ IMPROVEMENTS IN AND RELATING 
TO CARBURETTING APPARATUS,” with a view 
to fulfilling the requirements of the Working Clause of 
the Patents and Designs Act, 1907, are desirous of 
entering into Negotiations with some Person, Firm, or 
Firms, for the MANUFACTURE and SALE in the 
United Kingdom of the Carburetting Apparatus com- 
prising the features covered by the above-mentioned 
Patent, and are prepared to DISPOSE of the PATENT 
RIGHTS or to grant LICENCES on Royalty to 
interested parties. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Jonn P. O'DONNELL, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Fel.Chart.Inst.P,A., Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, Loypon, S.W. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
MESES. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 

notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C,. 

Terms for Issuing New Capital,and also for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi- 
cal Sales, will be forwarded on Application to Messrs, 
A. & W. Ricwarps, at 18, Finspury Crrcvs, E.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
QUARTERLY 
VOLUMES OF THE “JOURNAL.” 


(GREEN CiLotH, Gitt LETTERED.) 


Price 2s. each. 


BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 


Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC- 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 
Sanitary, and other purposes; also TANKS, 
COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, giving complete list of 
our manufactures, on application. 


Works: BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
London Offices: 

46, CANNON STREET, E.C. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices: MILBURN HOUSE. 














. = 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO, Lop, 
WESTMINSTER. 





MIRFIELD GAS COAL. 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton, 





Please apply tor Price, Analyses, and Report, to the 


MIRFIELD (GAs COAL) COLLIERIES 
RAYVENSTHORPE, near DEW SBURY, 
LONDON: 16, Park Village East, N.W, 


en, 





THE 


“ROTARY” 


STATION METER, 


Efficiency 
Demonstrated, 
APPLY— 


T. G. MARSH, 


MAWSON CHAMBERS, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 








THE 
“BOYS” 


CALORIMETER 


for determining the calorific 
value of gases 


IS MADE BY 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


— LIMITED, — 
Makers of Scientific Apparatus, 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiten, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIF'TING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
London Office: 


90, CANNON STREET, E.¢. 




















CAST-IRON PIPES 
R. LAIDLAW & SON, Lto., 


ron GAS, WATER, & STEAM 


also VALVES of all descriptions. 


ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
And LAMBHILL FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
OFFICE: 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 
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> MAKERS & ERECTORS OF 
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TELEGRAM 
“GAS” 
LEEDS 





» CLAYTON SON &C2 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE, “TED: 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


(THORIUM NITRATE 


Guaranteed Chemically Pure. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 





Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 

SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orrick: H. Cresswett & Co,, 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C, 














UNICORN BRAND. 
And all raw Materials for the Manufacture of 
Gas Mantles. 
(Prices and Samples on Application.) 





HEATHGOTE GAS COAL 


from the 


GRASSMOOR COLLIERIES, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 
Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, ,‘ 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 
PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c, re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 
Note Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- 
lets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, 





















+4 


THe INCANDESCENT SUPPLY SYNDICATE, 


2, Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, London, E.C. 
Telephone—13444 CENTRAL, 





THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, cin CLAY GOODS, OXIDE a IRON AND 
OTHER GAS APPARATUS 
Inquiries Solicited. 
Telegrams: ‘* DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 


ommend Roses 
MAKERS anp », 
LATEST IMPROVERS 

of SPIRAL 

| GUIDED GASHOLDERS. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL, 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 








GAS PLANT oF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Gas HoLoers & TANKS, PURIFIERS, 
Dyers SCRUBBERS,GIRDERS. 
STRUCTUAL WoRK& FITTINGS. 


Me Retort BeNncHES,ETC¢:.’ 


Hic Crass Boicers. 
ADVI 















Steer Builoincs 
STORAGE TANKS FOR 
Oi Water, Etc.. 
Steet Pipes 
& MAINS. 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 


CLAYTON SON 





bs 





and rendering Leakage impossible. 








NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN. |: <= 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vol. I.—In Two Parts. 


TECHNICAL METHODS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Emeritus Professor of Technical Chemistry, Federal Polytechnic School, Ziirich, in collaboration with 


Medium 8vo. PRICE £2 12s. Gd. net. 


Edited by 
GEORGE LUNGE, Ph.D., Dr.Ing. 


E. Adam, . C. Councler. C. v. Eckenbrecher. EE. Gildemeister. W. Herzberz. P. Kreiling. E. O. v. Lippmann,  O. Pfeiffer, C. Schoch. 
F. Barnstein, K, Dieterich. F. Fischer, R. Gnehm. D. Holde. K. B. Lehminn. E. Marckwald. O. Pufahl. G. Schiile. 
T. Beckert. K. Diimmler. F. Frank, O. Guttmann. W. Jettel. J. Lewkowitsch. J. Messner, H. Rasch. L. Tietjens. 
0, Bittcher. A, Ebertz. H, Freudenberg. E. Haselhoff. H. Kohler. C. J. Lintner. J. Passler. O. Schluttig. K. Windisch. 
: ape >) , L. W. Winkler. 
ENG LI S i ¥ RAN S LAT | O N from the Latest German Edition, adapted 
to English Conditions of Manufacture. 


Edited by 
CHARLES ALEXANDER KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


Principal and Head of the Chemistry Department, the Sir John Cass Technical Institute, London, in collaboration with 


T. L. Bailey. W. Burton. 


j f . J. T. Conroy. A. G. Green. J. Hiibner. A. R, Ling. H. R. Procter. P, Schidrowitz. 
: O. Bannister. W. A. Caspari. C. F. Cross. O. Guttmann. W. J. Lambert. C. A. Mitchell. H. J. L. Rawlins. A, Smetham. 
. J. Bevan, H. G. Colman, G. J. Fowler. A. D. Hall, J. Lewkowitsch. F. B. Power, W. F. Reid. W. Thomason, 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED. 


TECHNICAL CHEMISTS’ 


By GEORGE LUNGE, Ph.D., Dr.Ing. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES. 


Pocket size, Bound in Leather. PRICE 10s. 6d. net. 
Tables and Methods of Analysis for Manu- 


H A N D BO Oo K. facturers of Inorganic Chemical Products. 


Professor Emeritus of Technical Chemistry, Federal Polytechnic School, Zirich. 


LONDON: GURNEY & JACKSON, 10, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








Boots, 





Gas Bags for repairing Mains: 
All Seams Stitched and Taped: 


‘es’ THOMAS BUGDEN & CO., 2: 


India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 


116-118, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Largest aneteetnrere of Gas 
Main Bags. 


Patentees of the DENMAR BAG, 


Impervious to Main Liquor and 
Climatic Influences. 





Oilskin Clothing, Diving and Wading Dresses, 
Sewer Boots, Tar Hose, Stokers’ Mitts, 
Bellows, &c. 


Gas Bags for repairing 


Mains. All Seams 
Stitched and Taped, 


Contractors’ and Miners’ 
Jackets, 
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, “GOALEXLD. ; 


(PATENTED PROCESS) 


The New Smokeless Fuel. 


Why Gas densa should adopt the above Process :— 


(1) Because no extra Capital is required. 


2) The Cost is repaid by increased Price on 
Coalexid. 


( 
(3) Coalexid finds a readier sale than Coke. 
( 


4) It can be used in Drawing Rooms or 
Kitchens. 





For further Particulars, apply to— 


J. JOWETT, “ Patentee,” Bolton-le-Sands. 











ARROL-FOU Lis 
Stoking Machinery 


HYDRAULIC COKE PUSHERS 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT), 
WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION 


LARGE NUMBERS IN USE, 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO. Limited 


GLASGOW. 


[See Illustrated Advertisement Novy. 17, p. 528.] 





SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE Grins 


The very best Patent Grid on the Market for Holding Oxide Lightly. 


Send for Catalogue with Illustrations and Particulars to WALTER SPENCER, Grid-Works, ELLAND, YORKSs. 





= HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, 
ms TRACTORS. 





a fee) a] 1c 


, GREER & CO 


PAISLEY, 


ADMIRALTY LIST. 
WAR OFFICE L/ST. 

i} COLONIAL AGENTS. 
\.- 27. 


STRUCTURALWK G 





M:.S.&C.1!. PURIFIERS. 





WE ARE SEVEN! 








1. Modern Art Fittings and 
Glassware. 

2. The “Norwich” System of Gas 
Lighting. (patent.) 


3. “Hands” Cool Inverted Burners. 
(PATENT.) 


4, “Hands” Inverted Outdoor 
Lamps. (PROV. PATENT,) 


9. “L Fin” Cluster Burners. 
(PATENT.) 
6. “Wayte” Safety Gas Oven and 


Fire Cocks. (PATENT.) 


7. Gasco and Hands Incandescent! 
Mantles. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We are shortly introducing 
a bye-pass which is . 


GUARANTEED TO SAVE 


at least 


5s. per annum in a 2-lt. Lamp. 


10s. ” ” 3-lt. ” 
15s. 9 ” 4-lt. 39 
20s. ” ; 9 5-It. 


Write for samples of ‘‘Hands”’ 
Inverted Outside Lamps with 
this patent bye-pass attached. 


G. HANDS & CO. 


71, Farringdon Road, 
| LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone : 5524 Central. 


* Midland Depot: 110, UNION RD., NOTTINGHAM. 


>_>? <—> o <> © <=> © <=> ¢ <=> © <> © <=> 6 <P OC DP OC DP OC DP CO SP OC PC DP HP? HP HP ° HP ° HP 


( Telephone: 167Y3 Nottingham. 
( Scotch Depot: 41, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW. 
‘ Telephone: 225Y4 Argyle. 














aaa. 


L 
rT 
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ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & CO., LTD., 


§ STOCETON-ON-TEES. 


London Office: 39, Victoria Street, S.W. Telegranis : ‘* Gasholder.” 











Makers of Gasholders, Retort House Plant Complete, Washers, 
Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Valves, Sulphate Plant, &c., &c. 
FIRST-CLASS WORK AND QUICK DELIVERY. | 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
immediate delivery. 














Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PECKETT & SONS, sxxsror. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PECKETT, BRISTOL.’ 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE, & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


| ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 
E Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820°20. 
WERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 














TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


W. CANNING & CO., Great Hampton St., 








BIRMINGHAMDI, 


AND 


18, 19, 20, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, LONDON, E.C. 


POLISHING MACHINERY 


ann MATERIALS ror 


Brass, Copper, Steel, and other Metals. 


GAS FITTINGS AND CHANDELIER WORK. 


Special Machinery for Polishing GAS STOVES, RANGES, &c. 
POLISHING LATHES. SCRATCH BRUSH LATHES. 








M. 
- CALICO POLISHING MOPS. 
gu Polishing Compositions: TRIPOLI, CROCUS, ROUGE, &c. 
jOW. POLISHING LEATHER and FELT. EMERY, GLUE, &c. 





Telegrams: ‘‘MATERIALS, BIRMINGHAM,’’ ‘*‘NICKELATOR, LONDON.’’ 
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NOTICE. aia 


To SEGRETARIES and ACCOUNTANTS of 
GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


The end of the year is fast approaching; and now and now is the time to consider whether 
your system of accounts can be improved by introducing labour-saving 
methods. The Second Edition of 


“GAS COMPANIES’ BOOK- KEEPING” 


(By J. H. BREARLEY, or Lonewoop, anp B, TAYLOR, F.I.P.S. Honors, 
CLEETHORPES) 
Contains many such methods, particularly as regards the emanate connected with 
Collection, Slot Installations, Fittings 
YOUNG MEN ENTERING THE SECRETARIAL ‘DEPARTMENT 
of a Gas undertaking will find all the various books of account lucidly and com- 
pletely explained. 


PRICE—Cloth, 12s. Gd.; Morocco, 18s. 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


‘“*NUGEPE” For 
GAS PLANT AMMONIA JOINTS. 


CEMENT For TAR JOINTS. 
Makers: JOHN E. WILLIAMS & CO., 1122"x°in-, MANCHESTER, §.W. 








THE 


Ideal Shop Light 


THE “SYDNEY” 


is the Lamp for small, high-class shops. It 








is very handsome, and takes up less room 





than other Cluster Lamps. 





The “SYDNEY” requires practically no 
attention, and it is absolutely dependable. 


MOFFAT’S LIMITED, 
13, FaRRINGDON Roap, 
Lonpon, E.C. 

















PROFESSOR DR. STRACHE, 
Wassergas-u. Patentverwertungs-Gesellschaft, m.b.H. 
Alserstr. 71. WIEN. Alserstr. 71. 


PROJECTS ano INSTALLATIONS 
oF WATER-GAS-PLANTS 


On the Strache System. 


STEAM-CONTROLLER for Water-Gas-Plants 
ppt ed the Calorific Value up to 3000 Calories. 
EDUCES the CO, Contents to 2 per cent. 
INCREASES the Capacity of the Unit-Time. 
DIMINISHES the Steam Consumption. 
INCREASES the Yield. 


AUTOLYSATOR 
Apparatus for Use in Heating-Plants of All Kinds, registering 


continuously and visibly the CO,. ae 
GASOSCOPE 


Apparatus serving to Find out the Leakage in Gas-Mains. 


Representative for England :—G. PETTIGREW, Tuornaby-on-TEES, ENGLAND. BE ST R LL " 
LIMITED, 
(@AYTONSONSO = 
LIMITED 


THE BIRMINGHAM. 
Pepper Rd. Branch.Hunslet,Leeds. 


PATENT “SURPRISE” 
PENDANT, 


WITH PATENT SHADE. 








Please send \ 
for 
latest Lists. 





fA: 
— eS 2 














































OVER 65,000 NOW IN DAILY USE. 


The ONLY GAS- PENDANT 
suitable for Domestic Lighting; 
a room 18 ft. by 14 ft. being 
i beautifully illuminated — with 
one Incandescent Burner. 












inbertot Waser of Works 


Employed’ in the Manufacture of Used in the private apartments of their 


Majesties the King and Queen 
at Sandringham. 


LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


Resin Matin 5 OF M 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS GAS-VALVES STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, dc., AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 


And Fittings & Accessories. _ |0Np0N: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON GO, LTD., 91 & 98, SOUTHWARK ST. SE 
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elsbach 
Light. 


Cwo strong facts. 















Fig. 604. Welsbach-Kern Patent Lamp 
for Interior Lighting, made in three sizes, 
iving from 150 to 600 candle power. 


rices £1 13s. to £4 4s. Od 





A Welsbach Kern Burner, 
complete with a Welsbach 
manufactured mantle, gives 
about 10 candle power more light 
per foot of gas consumed than any 
other burner at normal pressures. 





Incandescent Electric Light can 
only compete with the Welsbach 
| System when current can be 
) pot Ars Lamp ag cn ove supplied at or below 4d. per unit— 

the price usually charged varies from 
4d. to 6d. per unit. 





Our illustrations shew four of the many 
designs in the highly efficient lamps which 
enable the Welsbach Company to successfully 
overcome the problem of spreading light over 
large areas of space at minimum cost, and 
without the creation of dense black shadows. 











. The Welsbach Mantles are C, CX and 
n ; . . 
ys a Plaissetty, price 4%d. each; Inverted, 6d. 
} ig. 5120. e elsbach ‘‘ Aurora”’ . . 
ith {averted Arg Lamp for Interior ot Labhy each. All Prices subject as usual 
relieved 6/6. With pierced brass body 
5S/-. By-pass 2/6 extra, 
Head offices and showrooms: 
n 
The N. Th ii 
Model Wels aswell as The Welsbach Incandescent Gas 
Inverted affective 
eas Burner giv inv = 
mona beste Light Co., Ltd, Welsbach House, 
L freshen Complete a 
" Ss own, 
Pe a Price #/40} 344-354, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 
EAM, 


Telegrams ; ‘* W’elsbach.” Telephones ; 2410 North, 3 lines 























all a: - vealed | EAGHTING, WATER Surety, wall ee . 8, 1908, 


SAML. CUTLER & SONS, miLtwaLt, LONDON. 
PARBURETTED WATER-PAS PLANT, 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 
Inspection of Working Plants Invited. 


THe “DB.” PATENT COAL PROJECTOR ano 


THE beedseubiinatnes BROUWER” DISCHARGER. 


, 4 b i a per Fi 4 G6 
| Le Y a a je 
| | mr | 


‘D.B.” PATENT 










































ieee a> @eee 8 = COAL 
fee gs © rs PROJECTORS 


fe “Jenkins-De Brouwer” 


2s. ; c ‘i OS Sa A 4 % 
ee  Hicouancchs 
es 2 Ty So eS i = 
SO OQ J — 
gare a | —s = AT WORK 
|} AND ON ORDER. 


ve 





a> nee CUO] 








W. J. JENKINS & CO., LTD, RETFORD. | 
— SN 
! MOBBERLEY & PERRY or STOURBRIDGE ! | | 


LIMITED, 
either for Gas Retorts, and every description of Stourbridge Fire-Clay 
Goods, are executed promptly and best quality supplied. 
vu Specially trained Staff kept for the manufacture of Taper Inclined Retorts. y. 


ee ee eee ee 
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BIGGS, WALL & CO. Telephone: 273, CENTRAL. 
makers of SULPHATE or AMMONIA PLANT. 


‘Sole Proprietors of Williams’ and Fenner’s Patent 
_ Saturator with Outside Cracker Pipe, for which we 
we claim the following 


ADVANTAGES : 


1. Equal distribution of Steam and Ammonia. 















2. Perfect agitation and boiling of the Acid 
Liquor. 

3. No possibility of local Alkalinity, 

4. Consequently no formation of Blue Salt. 

5. Sulphate is easily forced to point of discharge. 

6. No incrustation. 

7. No renewals of Cracker Pipe. 

8. _Capacity of output greatly increased. 





IT GAN BE APPLIED TO ANY EXISTING SATURATOR. 


LICENCES TO MAKE MAY BE OBTAINED; 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


BIGGS, WALL & CO. 


; retook me a8 i Sa RE 13, Cross Street, Finsbury Pavement, 
ection showing Williams and Fenner’s Patent Outside Cracker Pipe 
as fitted to our Solid Lead Plate Saturator. LON DON, E.C. 


R. LAIDLAW & SON cepINBuRGH), LTD. 


GAS METER 
MAKERS. 


DRY METERS 


IN 
TIN AND IRON CASES. 


WET METERS 


IN 
TIN AND IRON CASES 
WITH ORDINARY AND 
COMPENSATING DRUMS. 

















LEAD TRAY 





























All Materials used in the 
Manufacture of these Meters 
are of the best quality, and 
the Workmanship of the 
Highest Standard. 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS 


EDINBURGH. 


8 LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


LONDON, E.C: 
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M ll G pS \ M PR OV E lM E N ; a 


t=) O 
wee Gas and General Engineers. ” ra o 


POD DP DODD DP 


SPECIALISTS IN 


CARBONIZING PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS 


on the 
Horizontal, Inclined, or Vertical Retort 
Systems. 


WEST'S 
"yy REGENERATOR SETTINGS 


Results Guaranteed. 





COAL BREAKING, 
ELEVATING, & CONVEYING 
MACHINERY. 





GRAVITY BUCKET CONVEYORS. 





- Interior showing West’s Inclined-Retort Settings and Coke-Conveyor. 


WEST’S STOKING MACHINERY 
FOR ALL SIZES OF GAS-WORKS. 


Reduces Carbonizing Wages to a minimum and effects great savings. 


WEST’S HOT-COKE CONVEYOR. 








RETORT-BENCH FITTINGS. “BOURNEMOUTH” PATENT ARCH PIPE: 
‘“ BELTON’S” AUTOMATIC RELIEF APPARATUS for Gas and Hydraulic Mains: 





te 





a ae | ee, 


Aw Wil MK Mi 


| ad 
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ENCLOSED 


RETORT HOUSE 
GOVERNOR. 





















Oe e«€, 





a HANDLING 
|| i PLANTS 


OF ANY MAGNITUDE 
MADE AND ERECTED 


et = 3-10) b- 


PEEBLES & CO., LTD.,|| Puan ws 


Telegrams: “ TANGENT EDINBURGH.” EDINBUR * l E gv 
Telephone: No, 244, s 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, Ltd., 
scot nae.” MANCHESTER. 


HOVEY’S PATENT LIFTING CRANE 


a“ For PURIFIER COVERS. 


RS. 7 A ADYANTAGES: 


ot 




















J Covers raised and moved separately or Two together. 
Each Cover lifted level from four points. 

Lifting chains vertical. Swinging avoided. 
Heavy superstructure dispensed with. 


= a ‘2 Prices 
a2 and Particulars 
,on 
Application. 


PE. 








lesion Office: 165, GRESHAM M HOUSE, OLD BROAD 8T., E.C. 
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iis Sa ee i 


TEL E: 


KEITH LIGHT 


HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 


Rotary Compressor driven 
by Electric Motor. - 


AN) 





























Made in various sizes for High, 
Pressure Lighting, or Boost 
District Mains, &c., and arrange 
for any Pressure up to 5 Ibs. poh mr. 
square inch. wari 

Also made for driving by Steam 
Belt, or direct coupled Gas-Engine 


JAMES KEITH ano BLACKMAN CO., LTD) - 


27, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 











Clapham’s Specialities | 
AWARDED DIPLOMA OF HONOUR 


FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. | 








Bike * 





Retort Mouthpiece, Improved Livesey-Washer, Clapham’s 
Patent P. & A. Tar Extractor, Valves, Ball Washer-Scrubber 
with Speed Reducing Gear and Engine, Finish to Castings | 
and Clapham’s Patent Rapid Automatic Fasteners (5386 Sold), 
and Patent “Eclipse” Rubber Joint for Dry-Lute Purifiers | 

(28,809 feet Sold). 








Makers of all Ironwork for Carbonizing Plants for Inclined or Horizontal Systems. 


Wellington, Nelson, and Market St. Works, | 
KEIGHLEY, YORKS 
London Representative: THOMAS B YOUNGER, C.E., 
4 Chesterfield House, Great Tower Street, BC c 
j | Scotch Representative: JNO. D, GIBSON, 93, Hope Street, Glass" N 


As 
__ 











"Printed and Published t by Warrer Kin Kina, at ‘at No. nL, Bout Coun, Furst Grazer, in the Crry oF Lonpon, —Tuesday, Dec. 8, 1908, 




























































































08, {JOUR Al GAS. {l 
, Wos. CIV. Yo. 237 9.) LONDON, DECEMBER 15, 1908. [60TH Year. Price 6d. 
vy) PARKER & LESTER, [GAs AND water PIPES 
— ESTABLISHED 1830. — meen eee 
| xmoszcrensss, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. a 
a “THE ¢ ONLY M MAKERS» OF Wye LT, \ 
_ | Patent ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH, Dames eat 
Ligh. UXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
sting SAFETY GAS-MAIN SHORT’S PATENT 
angel STOPPER, GAS-LEAK INDICATORS. THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 
S. pet FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS FOR FOR Bonlea Foundry 
TATIONS AND REPAIRS. GROUND USE, 6 PURIFIER THORNABY-on-TEES. 
FLUSH BOXES, iam BLOW-OFF Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgow. 
toa ETC. VALVES. EsTaBLisHED 1848, 
1 oine HIGHLY FOR Also Manufacturers of 
5 SENSITIVE, HARD — — ee a Hot- 
ater Pipes, Stable ngs, 
on ae. —eiiin- aan —e. and General Castings. 
1! LATEST IMPROYEMENTS. Telegrams: ‘' BonLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES.” 
CARLESS, CAPEL, & LEONARD, 
__.| HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 
And at PHAROS WORKS, HACKNEY WICK. 
NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 
Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity ‘680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching <i 
« also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 
Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Pentane, 
Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthalene, &c. 
Samples and Prices may be had on application. 
R . HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, PAISLEY, 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. Meat Ur 


fj: COLONIAL AGENTS. 
; “= BiG 


CAST IRON #28 
OR STEEL OIL,LIQUOR 
OR WATER TANK. 


"ROOFING STRUCTURAL WK 
M:S_&C.1. PURIFIERS. 


9 C p RS 
US 
m’s ees 


WWZAN AVA ais) 








ber 
a), | : |THE SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY. 
’ /RADIATE MORE HEAT 
BY USING 
-<)  SILCO BRICK RETORTS. 


reet, Glase” i 


SILCO BRICKS prevent all settling of setting. 
SILICA BRICKS for Combustion Chambers, any shape. 
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ate. 


Geo. K. HARRISON, -” 


Contractors to His Majesty's Government, 


Horizontal, Inclined, and Segmental 
IRE BRICKS. GAS k OR © Special Silica Bricks for intense al Retorts, 
Retort Setting and Special Generator B 
F [ | & on gest Works; Most Varied St ocks. vie. 


Xs: Lye, Brettell Lane, and Nagersfield, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Proprietors of the well-known Fire-Clay Mines from which many thousands of Tons are now raised and are well seasoned for the manufacture of 
our Gas Retorts, Bricks, and other goods. Competent workmen sent to all parts of the world. 




















Telegrams: ‘*METHANOGEN LONDON.’ 
Telephone: 5662 LONDON WALL. 
Engineer and Manager: 
Cc. B. TULLY. 


Secretary: JAMES C. GENGE 


19, Gt. a ree St.. Mpttcostg E.C. 
ILLUMINATING GAS From coke TAR AND BENZOL. 


OF ANY DESIRED POWER. 
CAN BE MIXED WITH COAL GAS UP TO '75°/, OF THE MIXTURE. 











: TRURO VERSAILLES SWINDON (G.W.Rly.), Two Installations. 
Installations at) nyTHE BROMSGROVE AMIENS 
Continental Agent: GEO. BENKERT, 20, Rue T’Kint, Brussels. 
} Paris: J. BRUNT & CO., 20, Rue Petrelle, Paris. 
Agents | Cologne: KOLNISCHE MASCHINENBAU ACTIEN GESELLSCHAFT, KéIn-Bayenthal, Germany. 
Edinburgh: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, N. Saint Andrew St., Edinburgh. 








PUMYPpP 


EVANS “RELIABLE” STEAM FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE, 


Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 


For TAR and all Thick Fluids. 


Telegrams : 
‘EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 39. 


London Office, 





(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 
CULWELL WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 





SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


De 











_— ~~ 
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THE ORIGINAL YS. 

INVERTED 
URNERS AND } 

SS MANTLES 











LATEST SPECIALITIES. 


“NICO” 
INVERTED MANTLES 


are unrivalled for 


BRILLIANCY, 
STRENGTH, 


and 


DURABILITY. 











Improved No. 4 Improved No. 5 


“NICO”? Burner. Bijou 


‘*NICO”’ Burner. 








Bijou ‘‘NICO’’ Intense 
Lamp. 





“NICO” Intense Lamp. 


‘*NICO”’ Arc Lamp, for Outside or Inside Lighting. 


In Porcelain. Also supplied In White Enamel and Gold. 


in Poli ; ; _ lied in Polished 
n Polished Brass and Black Can be fitted with Screen for Advertising. ea 
2.C. Bronze, Brass and Black Bronze. 


The NeW Inverted Incandescent as Lamp Co. Li 


19 & 23, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
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CROSSLEY'S GAS-ENGINES 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 

















Represent XAE Type High-Speed Electric Light Engine giving 75 Effective Horse Power. 
Up to the end of 1907, 58,823 Gas and Oil Engines have been delivered, representing 943,943 Brake Horse Power, 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number ot Second-Hand Engines always in Stock. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER, 


Workmanship and Materials 
of the Highest S. 
Quality. MO gTiv ‘ 
S$ LO 60 Built to any 
CKETT Specification or Gauge. 
PECKETT & SONS, 


ATLAS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, BRISTOL. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED. 
THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD. 
—— Established 1790. 


LONDON OFFICE: 16, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses; **NEWTON, SHEFFIELD," “ACCOLADE, LONDON." 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, and CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY ror GAS ano CHEM:CAL WORKS. 
RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES wituH SeELF-SEALING LuIDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, ano ELEVATORS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, ano WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS with Planed Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ano SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, aNnpb SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, anpb ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, CastT-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (special quality) for Engine Cylinders. © GAS GOAL famous for its Unrivalled excellence. 









































Dec. 
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praetzin- ight 


ALWAYS IN FRONT. 


The most perfect gas light in the World. 
4O-GO"). Saving in Gas. 


Beware of Imitations. No Graetzin Burner genuine without the Stamp 


“GRAETAIN ’ 


wow wewy we wo 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


A scientific special process has been adopted for the 








Brass Casing on the Graetzin-Burner, so that the Brass 
will not change its original colour as ordinary Lacquered 


Brass does. 


The Graetzin-Burner is now supplied with Ornamental 





> China Casing, or in Steel Enamelled, assorted Art Colours, 


with Gold Decoration. 





There is an improvement in the construction of the Gas 
Regulating Nipple. The regulating Screw cannot be 
entirely removed, and thus escape of Gas has been made 
impossible by this safety device, and a new improved Air 
Regulator has been adopted. 


Ask for Genuine Graetzin Incandescent Mantles packed 
in Patent Boxes with Trade Mark, also Silvered Glass 
Graetzin Nosma Reflectors, increasing light enormously. 


- Graetzin High-Pressure Light up to 5000-Candle Power 


for Street Lighting, Railways, Docks, Factories, Ware- 


houses, &c., can be supplied. 





Graetzin Burners, Indoor and Outside Lamps may be ob- 
| 7 tained from the leading Wholesale Houses in the Trade. 
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COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia up to 
20°75 per cent. Nitrogen. 


For Prices apply o the SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.” 


1902 -1908— 2108 DAYS WORK, 


Obtained from this Bed of OUR PATENT MACHINE MADE RETORTS. 

















HORIZONTAL. ENQUIRIES 
me | SOLICITED. 
INCLINED. 
TAPER 
INCLINED. HIGHEST 
ese QUALITY 
VERTICAL. 
ns ENSURES 
BRICKS, TILES, LONG. LIFE 
and ai 
BLOCKS FOR . 
ALL TYPES OF RECORD 
SETTINGS. RESULTS. 





The LEEDS FIRECLAY Co. Ld., 
tte a REY, LEEDS. oy Sun 


HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 


—11 MEDALS. — 


| PAMES RUSSEL BESONS EMT ED 





INUBE WORKS 


—— 





CROWN | EDNES BURY, nail _qwet WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 








LONDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS: ; 
108, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West. 14, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate: 
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Two Inevitable Questions ! 


(1) Will the new Stove bring fresh business ? Miciesnes asl 





(2) Is its cost of maintenance reduced to a minimum ? 


These are now satisfactorily answered by the 


‘SARACEN ” fire. 


Its exceptional heat-saving qualities are appealing 
to people who have hitherto been averse to Gas- 
Heating on the score of expense, while its sim- 
plicity of construction, and consequent low cost 
of maintenance, make it an ideal Stove for 


Hiring purposes by the Gas Authority. 


Sey 





RDEN HILL & GO., 
Acne WORKS, 
STON, BIRMINGHAM. 











| THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY 60., LTD., 


ed .¥ “7 
i 
SRE SeleS SR 


i 





Whessoe” Rotary Washer-Scrubber, with Central Driving arrangement, Patent No. 27,158, 1904, 
as supplied to The Stourbridge Gas Company. 


e. London Office: 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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The Joint That Wont Leak 


When laid in bad ground or where much vibration exists, leaky 
joints in gas and water mains prove a constant source of trouble, 


sé ed This is the result of using cast lead joints which can only be 
caulked on the face, so that the smallest vibration causes them 
to leak. Lead wool joints are caulked throughout, and will 


stand an enormous amount of pressure without breaking. Gas 
and water engineers and contractors testify that 

Self-Intensive Inverted Burners. 25 to 334 °/, is Saved 

on work where mains are laid with Lead Wool joints, besides 
being more than twice as strong, and the actual amount 
saved in repairs is considerable. Considering that Lead Wool 
has been Supplied to over 900 engineers engaged in main laying, 
it is worthy of your consideration, and to help you to better 
understand its merits we are prepared to forward you free 
sample, a booklet describing it, and copies of testimonials 

received from prominent engineers. 


THE LEAD WOOL CO., LTD., SNODLAND, KENT, 


*Phone: 199 SNODLAND. Wire: ‘* STRENGTH SNODLAND.”’ 












































EWVERITYT’S PATENT 


TAR-FOG EXTRACTOR an 
NAPHTHALENE: REMOVER, 


As adopted at the following Gas-Works: Salisbury, Ilkley, 
: Kidderminster, Stirling, Ossett, Cleckheaton, 
Samples sent on approval. Kirkby-in-Ashfield, Longwood, Widnes, Kilmar. 
nock, Wanganui (N.Z.), Uddingston, Southport, 
Dundee, Perth, Coventry, Kirkcaldy, Ardrossan, 


MOFFAT’S LIMITED, llkeston, Kirkintilloch, and Long Eaton. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


13, FARRINGDON Roap, Lonvon, E.C. ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS. 
; | j 


ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, LTD., 


ELLAND, Yorks. 


oe CUTLER « SONS, miLiwaLt, LONDON, 


Gas Works and Water Works Contractors. 













































































Gasholders & Steel Tanks. 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT. 


CONDENSERS. WASHERS. _— PURIFIERS. 
WATER ano OIL TANKS. 


ROOFS. WATER TOWERS. GIRDERS. 


Steel Buildings. 


No, 226, 
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VERITAS 


GAS MANTLES. 


BRITISH MADE. 
For all Upright and Inwerted Burners. 








THE PIONEER GAS MANTLES MADE FROM RAMIE THREAD AND 
STILL THE BEST. 





They are most Economical for Maintenance Purposes, 
and the Public ask for them. 





Write for Samples and Prices of our Two New Brands, 


ose CLOSE WEESEIT QUALITY. 
DUPLO (DOUBLE WOVEN) QUALITY. 





When in London we invite Inspection of our Factory. 





LONDON: 
83, 85, 87, FARRINGDON ROAD. 


FALK, STADELMANN, & CO., LTD. 


(WERITAS LIGHT CoO.), 


GLASGOW : 
74, 76, 78, GT. CLYDE STREET. 














CLARKS 


“GASCOLITE” &22°°.. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK), 


For GAS-STOVES. 





Undoubtedly the finest preparation on the Market 
for quickly removing Burnt Grease from Enamelled 
Liners and also Grease of any Description. 


Sold in bulk in 14, 28, 56, and 112 lb. kegs. 
Also in small tins holding about 1 Ib. 


The very fact of users being able to obtain small 
Is. tins to keep their own Stoves Clean will relieve 
the Gas Company to a very great extent. 


It means Saving of Labour and Time, 
This means Saving Money. 


Many Gas Managers have already proved by this 
means of either selling or distributing the small tins it 
saves them an immense amount of work. 


We provide you with attractive Show-Cards and 
Literature. By your Pushing the “ Gascolite” in this 
way, it minimizes your labour in the cleaning shops. 


Try it and see the saving. 


For Prices apply to 


CLARKS LEAD & COLOUR WORKS 


COMPANY, 
(Sole Proprietors), 








| Stectantate, READING. 











S. PONTIFEX & CO., 


Street Lantern Manufacturers, lIronfounders, 


and Engineers. 


a 
Telephone No. 10,581 P.O. CENTRAL. A\ 


Telegraphic Address: 1g 
“ILLUMINATION LONDON.” 











‘*BETHNAL GREEN”’ 
PATTERN STREET LANTERN. 
Fitted with 
Cast Base and Carpenter's Flash- 
light Cock and Tube. 

Also supplied with Scroll Iron if 

required. 


” 


eee i oo 





All Public Lighting 
Requisites supplied. 


Estimates aad 


Borradaile Samples sent free on 
Gas application. 
Governors 
for use 
with Send for illustrated 
Incandescent Lists of 
Gas Lamp-Columns, 
Burners. Lanterns, &c. 





Works and Offices: 


REGNART BUILDINGS, EUSTON STREET, LONDON, N.W, 





